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— FOREWORD 


TO THE TEEN-AGERS 


HERE IS A BOOK OF GOOD STORIES. THOSE IN THE FIRST 
three sections might well be true, for their characters talk 
and act as if they were real. Those in the last two sections 
tell of actual people who carried their ideas into action in 
one way or another. Beginning with “I Become a Cow- 
poke,” which is as truly American as anything can be, and 
ending with “Men of Bronze,” which ties all the world 
together in brotherhood, the book offers variety in char- 
acter, in setting, and in type of writing. 

Some of the selections are short stories complete in 
themselves. Others have been taken from books which 
contain other chapters or stories equally interesting. It is 
hoped that among them each reader will find some he 
likes especially well. 
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WE HAVE TOMORROW 


ee ees 


as 
~ 


YOUTH 


We have tomorrow 
Bright before us 
Like a flame. 


Yesterday 
A night-gone thing, 


A sun-down name. 


And dawn-today 
Broad arch above the road we came. 


We march! 


—LANGSTON HUGHES 


| Become a Cowpoke 


RALPH MOODY 


Father and Mother Moody, with the children, Grace, Ralph, Philip, and 
Muriel, moved from New England to a ranch in Colorado in the early years of 
the twentieth century. There was lots of hard work, but lots of fun, too. A big 
wind and an irrigation fight produced great excitement. Fred Aultland was their 
“next-door neighbor, a mile up the line.” Fanny, Jeff, Prince, and Lady were 
horses. Ralph, nicknamed Little Britches, tells the story. 


I DIDN’T KNOW WHAT I WAS GOING TO DO AFTER SCHOOL LET OUT MAY 
first—I almost wished I were going to herd Mrs. Corcoran’s cows 
again. It would be June before Fred’s hay was ready to cut, and 
there wouldn’t be much to do at home, except to weed Mother’s garden. 
And, besides, I was lost without Fanny. 

I was talking about it one noon at school, and somebody must have 
told Mr. Cooper. Anyway, he came over to our house that evening 
and said he’d heard I was hunting work for the summer. Father told 
him I was always hunting work anywhere except in Mother’s garden, 
but he thought I’d find enough mischief to get into right at home. 

Mr. Cooper lived five miles from our place—over west of Littleton, 
and nearer the mountains. He had one of the biggest ranches any- 
where around, and always hired a dozen or so men in the summer. 
Before he went home, he told us he would pay me twenty dollars a 
month, and give me steady work from May first till the end of Sep- 
tember. Then he said he didn’t have to have an answer for a couple of 
days, and he’d drop back and see us again. 

I wanted to go to work for Mr. Cooper worse than I’d ever wanted 
anything. I pestered Father and Mother a lot about it. At first Father 
said I couldn’t go because Fred Aultland had given me work for the 
past two years and depended on me to ride his stacker horse. I went 
to see Fred on my way home from school the next night and talked 
to him about it. He said he’d give me twenty dollars a month himself, 


Reprinted from Little Britches by Ralph Moody. Copyright 1950 by Ralph Moody. 
Used by permission of W. W. Norton & Co., Inc. 
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if the last year hadn’t been so tough, but if I wanted to take Mr. 
Cooper’s job, Grace could ride old Jeff. 

Maybe that had something to do with Father and Mother letting me 
go. First Mother made Mr. Cooper promise to let me come home every 
Saturday night, and Father made him say I could sleep in the house 
instead of out in the bunkhouse with the men. - 

Mr. Cooper came for me the Sunday night after school closed. 
Before we got to his place I knew I was going to like working for him 
as well as I liked working for Fred Aultland, but I didn’t begin to 
realize how much I was going to like it. 

The first one I saw when we drove into his place was my old cow- 
boy friend, Hi. He knew me right away. Mr. Cooper told me Hi was 
his cattle foreman, and was a great booster of mine. Then he said for 
me not to let Hi spoil me, but I didn’t know what he meant. 


Later Hi takes Little Britches to the bunkhouse and shows him the saddle he 
has made for him. 


It was pitch dark before Hi got through showing me my saddle and 
making me understand that it was mine to keep. Then Mr. Cooper 
came out to the bunkhouse and told me it was time for me to come and 
turn in. He said the boys would do me enough damage when we were 
out working stock, and he was going to see that I got my sleep when I 
was at the home place. 

We ate breakfast in the cook shack, and the cook was a Mexican who 
could hardly speak a dozen words of English. But he could make good 
biscuits and flapjacks, and he put lots of onions and pepper in his fried 
potatoes. I ate so much that it nearly came out of my ears. 

At breakfast Mr. Cooper told me that when we were working with 
the cattle, Juan, the Mexican cook, would be my boss most of the time, 
because I’d be the water boy, but he’d do the bossing when we were 
at the home place. Then he said I could loaf around that day and get 
acquainted while the men were getting ready for the branding. 

When we were through eating we all started out to the corrals. On 
the way, Hi said the first thing I ought to do was to pick my horse. I 
don’t think Mr. Cooper liked to have him say it, because he said, “Didn’t 
you hear me tell Little Britches I’d do the bossing around the home 
place? I think his pa and ma had sooner he’d ride Topsy or Eva.” 

Topsy and Eva were the little seal-brown ponies Mr. Cooper had 
driven over to get me. First Hi put my saddle on Topsy and let me 
ride her, and then he put it on Eva. They were both nice gentle little 
horses, but they didn’t have the get-up-and-get to them that Fanny 
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used to have. Maybe it was my new saddle, and maybe it was because I 
had been used to Fanny, but I didn’t like either of them. Hi’s blue 
roan was in the big pole corral with a couple of dozen other horses, 
and there was another blue in there that looked almost like him. He 
was a young horse—wide in the chest and narrow in the withers, the 
way I liked them. He had a fine black head and sturdy legs with cat 
hams; I couldn’t keep my eyes off him. 

All morning the men kept busy roping horses out of the big corral, 
saddling them, and riding them in the breaking corral. I watched, but 
nobody put a rope on the blue. 


At dinner Mr. Cooper and Hi argue about letting Little Britches ride the blue, 
and Hi wins. 


That was the end of dinner. Hi grabbed his hat, let out a whoop, 
and ran for the corral with the other fellows right behind him. I did 
stop to say, “Excuse me,” before I got up, but I was second to get to 
the corral. Ted Ebberts started shaking out a rope as he ran toward 
the corral gate, but Hi called him back. He said to take it easy, because 
he was going to gentle-break the colt. 

I had seen Father gentle-break a couple of horses, and expected to 
see Hi go at it the same way. But he didn’t. Instead of putting his rope 
on the blue colt, he tossed it on his own blue, led him out of the corral, 
and saddled him. When he rode back in, he was holding a short loop 
on the off side of his saddle, not swinging it the way the other fellows 
did when they were after a horse. The remuda circled the corral, but 
Hi didn’t follow them. He held his blue quiet near the center till they 
bunched in a corner. Then he moved in toward them at a slow walk. 
When they broke, his rope flipped out and settled around the roan 
colt’s neck, the way the tongue of a toad flips out at a fly. 

I was watching like a hawk, and I never saw him give his horse the 
least bit of a sign, but as the blue colt raced out of the fence corner, 
Hi’s blue was right beside him. He was snubbed to the saddle horn with 
no more than four feet of rope, but there was no jerk on his neck as 
Hi drew him away from ths remuda and into the center of the corral. 

For just one second the colt stood trembling. Then he seemed to 
explode, striking at the taut rope with his fore hoofs, and thrashing 
his head to try to shake it loose. My fingernails were digging into one 
of the corral poles, and I was shaking all over, but Hi seemed as calm 
as if he had a kitten on a string. His blue circled and moved away, 
keeping the line snug on the colt’s neck, while Hi easy-talked him. 

Hi must have held the blue colt there in the middle of the corral 
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for ten minutes. He kept talking to him all the time, as his own blue 
danced in a circle with the colt thrashing around them. I couldn’t make 
out a word Hi was saying, but his voice sounded like water running 
over stones in a brook. 

The roan was wringing wet, but he had stopped striking. Hi mo- 
tioned with his hand, and Ted Ebberts swung the gate to the breaking 
corral open, then stepped away from it. Hi’s blue changed the direction 
of his dance until the colt had been led through the gate without 
seeming to realize it. 

When Ted closed the gate and started toward them with a saddle 
in his hand, the colt went crazy all over again, Mr. Cooper was standing 
down the fence a ways from where I was. After the colt quieted down 
a little, he called to Hi, “Ain’t you seen enough yet to know that 
maverick will never be a kid’s horse?” 

Hi didn’t lift his voice a bit, but he said, “No, I ain’t, and you ain’t 
seen the kid ride. You got two surprises comin’.” 

I liked to hear Hi say that, and I made up my mind that I was going 
to ride that blue roan if it killed me—but I was really awful scared. | 
held my hands tight on the rail, so nobody could see how they were 
shaking, and tried to think of things Father had told me that might 
make them be still. 

As they had moved into the breaking corral from the big one, Hi 
had shortened the snub rope till the colt’s head was pulled to within 
less than a foot of his saddle horn. He slid from the far side of his 
horse, dropped his reins, and came around where Ted was waiting with 
the saddle. His roan stopped dancing the minute he dropped the reins 
and stood as still as a snubbing post. The blue colt crowded against 
him, and stood trembling as Hi came slowly toward them with the 
saddle held chest-high. He was still talking like water running over 
stones when he eased it over the colt’s back. 

He worked his hand up along the blue colt’s neck as Ted moved in 
closer and passed him a hackamore. He slipped it around the colt’s 
neck and over his nose as Ted tightened the saddle cinch and knotted 
it. White was showing around the blue’s eyes, and every muscle under 
his dripping hide was pulled tight. He looked as though he might 
explode any second, but both men worked without a quick move 
anywhere. My chest hurt and I realized I was holding my breath. 

Ted loosened the lasso as Hi passed the hackamore rope through the 
loop, bent, and took off his spurs. ‘Then Hi hitched up his bele, wrapped 
the hackamore rope around his hand, and eased into the saddle. When 
he nodded, Ted slipped off the lariat and jumped clear. 

The roan colt stood for maybe ten seconds as though he were cut 
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out of stone, and Hi sat just as still. Then the colt shot off as if a 
trigger had been pulled somewhere inside of him. I had thought Prince 
could buck, and that I could ride a bronco, but it was only because I 
didn’t know any better. The blue didn’t buck straight out, and he 
didn’t spin or circle. His first leap took his front hoofs ten feet off 
the ground and they came down like pile drivers. He bounced to the 
right, smashed down, snapped to the left, and went up again like a 
geyser. His hindquarters didn’t follow his fores, but snaked around 
like a bucking bull’s. 

All the blood seemed to have drained out of me and left me dry as 
prairie dust. My eyes burned and my tongue stuck to the top of my 
mouth. The roan crashed against the poles at the far end of the corral 
in a sideswipe, pivoted, and rushed across the ring. He had changed his 
stride to a chop, and Hi’s head was snapping like a ball on a string. It 
wasn’t till then that I noticed he wasn’t raking or fanning the roan, 
just pulling against the horse’s bogged head with the hackamore rope, 
and holding himself tight up against the pommel. The colt was plung- 
ing right toward me. Hi saw me just when I was ready to jump, and 
waved his free arm as the blue jackknifed back toward the center of 
the ring. 

Nothing alive could have stood that pace long, so it probably wasn’t 
more than a minute before the roan rocketed, crashed down, and stood 
trembling. Hi’s face and neck were swollen, and so red they looked as 
though they might break into flames, but he didn’t seem a bit afraid. 
He stroked the colt’s neck and talked to him. His voice hadn’t changed 
a mite from the way it sounded before he got on. 

Sweat dripped off the roan like rain from the eaves of a house, and 
his sides pumped in and out like a bellows. I could see the whites show- 
ing around his eyes, and it was a look of fright, not of meanness. None 
of the men on the fence made a sound as the horse seemed to be making 
up his mind whether to start all over again or to relax. I watched the 
quiver in his withers grow less and less, and then he moved a foot 
forward. The saddle squeaked, and he spooked, but he didn’t buck. 
Then he took another step, and another. Neither Hi nor any man on the 
fence moved as the colt made a nervous circle of the corral. 

After a couple of rounds Hi motioned Mr. Cooper to open the out- 
side gate. The colt shot through the opening, around the big corral, 
and away across a hayfield. Hi had a short hold on the hackamore rope 
and was holding the blue’s head up to keep him out of another buck. 
It might have been ten minutes before they came back, and it was easy 
to see there had been an understanding between Hi and the colt. He 
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spooked a little, and shied off from the corral gate, but Hi let him 
take his time, and he sidled back through. 

When the gate was closed Hi slipped out of the saddle and loosened 
the cinches. He must have had the rest of it all planned out with Ted 
Ebberts, because Ted went in and took the saddle to the barn. When 
he came back he was carrying mine, and laid it by the gate. I was still 
afraid, but nothing like I had been before, and I knew it was my time 
to ride, so I climbed down and picked up my saddle. Mr. Cooper took 
it from me and told me to stay outside till it was on. He asked me if I 
was scared and I lied to him. I said, “No, not a bit,” but I was shaking 
inside. I never knew a horse could buck like that blue, and I knew I'd 
go off at the first thud if he did it again. I wasn’t so much afraid of 
falling off outside where a horse could run away, but it seemed as 
though I would surely get trampled if I went off in that little corral. 

Hi gentle-talked the roan colt, and stroked his head while Mr. 
Cooper and Ted cinched my saddle onto him. Then he motioned me to 
climb up on the fence beside them. He told me the colt would buck 
again with a new rider, but not so hard—not so hard as he had seen 
Prince buck with me. He told me not to be afraid, but to keep myself 
pulled up tight against the pommel with the hackamore rope, and to 
keep my eyes on the roan’s ears so ’'d know which way he was fixing 
to jump. After that, he got on his own horse and sidled the colt over 
against the fence. I noticed that all the other fellows had spaced them- 
selves around the corral with their ropes shaken out. It made me feel 
a lot safer as I eased myself down into my new saddle. 

When I was set Hi wheeled his horse away, Ted and Mr. Cooper 
jumped back, and I was on my own. The colt bogged his head, leaped, 
and thudded down. From there on I don’t know much about it except 
what they told me afterwards. But I do know that he didn’t buck the 
way he did with Hi, or I’d have gone flying. When it was over, Hi 
came riding in to take me off, but I didn’t want him to. I was so dizzy 
I could only see a blur, and I couldn’t make words come out of my 
mouth. Maybe it was because I had bitten my tongue, but I don’t think 
so. I think it was because I was still too scared—and too happy because 
I hadn’t fallen off. 

Hi knew what I wanted, though. He said, “You’re right, you’re 
going to get to ride him. Open the gate, Len!” His blue never left my 
side more than three feet all the way across the alfalfa field, out over a 
strip of prairie, and back to the corral. On the way back the colt wasn’t 
fighting; I could feel the smooth power of his muscles under the saddle, 
and I knew he was going to be my horse. 

He had bucked harder with me than the fellows expected him to, 
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and I don’t know how I stayed on. I guess I was just too scared to fall 
off. Anyway, Mr. Cooper shook hands with me after Hi lifted me 
down. He said, “You’re going to make a cow poke, Little Britches. As 
long as you’re with me you can call him your own horse.” Then he 
laughed, and said to the other men, “I thought the kid was going to 
pull that one-inch hackamore rope in two before the music stopped.” 


* * * K * * 


I spent the rest of the afternoon helping Juan and Hi get the chuck 
wagon ready. It was really more of a blacksmith and harness shop than 
a chuck wagon. 

Juan’s kitchen was only a big pantry with doors at the back. It sat 
on the open tail gate and was stuffed to the roof with flour, slabs of 
bacon, sugar, coffee, and potatoes. Two big water casks were fastened to 
the sides of the wagon body, and Juan’s pots and pans hung from the 
chuckbox like warts on a squash. 

After all the branding irons, horn saws, spare saddles, and blacksmith 
tools had been loaded, it was my job to flush out and fill the water 
casks, I thought they held a thousand gallons apiece before I got them 
filled. 

Mr. Cooper ate dinner in the cook shack with the men, but he ate his 
supper in the house with Mrs. Cooper and the little girls. 1 was nearly 
through with my second piece of pie when a team drove into the yard, 
and I heard Mr. Cooper come out of the house and call, “Hiya, Fred.” 

I thought the answer sounded like Fred Aultland’s voice, so I finished 
my pie as quick as I could and went out. He was so busy talking to Mr. 
Cooper that he didn’t notice me till I went up close to the buckboard, 
and said, “Hello, Fred.” 

Fred spit so quick he hit the nigh horse on the hock. Hi was right be- 
hind me, and he came over yelling, “This here is Little Britches, top- 
hand cow poke and bronc buster of the Y-B spread. Light down, you 
lop-eared old son, and get the kinks out of your legs.” Then he started 
telling Fred about my riding the blue colt the first day he’d ever had a 
man’s hand on him, making it sound as if the colt had bucked a lot hard- 
er with me than he really had. 

I didn’t like to just stand there, so I went over and climbed up on 
the corral fence to look at my colt. He had been running around the 
corral until he was sweaty, and his coat glistened blue as the sky in the 
light of the setting sun. I guess I was thinking about that without know- 
ing it. And about Hi, and the way the colt leaped into the air when he 
started his buck. The name “Sky High” came into my head before I 
ever knew where it came from. 
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It was deep twilight before Hi left the buckboard and came over to 
where I was. The colt spooked as Hi came up to the fence, snorted, 
and stared toward us with his head held way up and his nostrils flaring. 
Hi chuckled, “Lots of fight left in the blue devil yet.” We watched him 
for a while, and he watched us. At last Hi said, “Didn’t want to bust 
him too hard today. Didn’t want to bust his spirit.” Then, after he’d 
rolled and lit a cigarette, “Prob’ly shouldn’t ought to of put you on him 
so quick, Little Britches. Your pa wouldn’ta liked it.” He took a couple 
of puffs from the cigarette and blew the smoke up over the top rail. 
“But, if he’s goin’ to be your horse, he’s got to get used to you from 
the jump. Ain’t no two ways about it.” 

I guessed that Fred and Mr. Cooper had been telling him he had let me 
ride the colt before he was broken enough. I didn’t want him thinking 
too much about it, because I was afraid he might not let me do it again. 
So I told him what I’d named the colt and asked him if he thought it 
was all right. “Right?” he said. “Fits him like a glove! Tell you what 
we'll do; we'll call that old cayuse of mine ‘Sky Blue,’ and make ’em a 
matched pair.” 

I went over to talk to Fred Aultland before he went home, and asked 
him not to tell Mother about my riding Sky High. He didn’t say he 
wouldn’t, but he stuck his hand out to me, and I knew he meant he 
wouldn’t tell Father either. 


* * * * * * 


We pulled out for the mountain ranch early the next morning. I had 
hoped that Hi would saddle Sky High and take most of the buck out 
of him, as he’d done the day before, so I could ride him up to the moun- 
tains. But he didn’t. I was just mopping up the last of the syrup on my 
plate with a piece of hot biscuit when Mr. Cooper stuck his head in 
the cook-shack door and said, “Youll be riding Topsy, Little Britches.” 
Then, after he’d started away, he stuck his head back in and said, “I’m 
giving you orders, Hi! Don’t you never let Little Britches fork that 
blue colt till you’ve got him plumb wore down.” 

Juan drove a four-mule team on the chuck wagon. Just as we were 
ready to pull out of the yard, Mr. Cooper told me again that Juan was 
my boss away from the home ranch, and that I belonged with the chuck 
wagon. So I pulled Topsy in beside the near wheel mule. 

We waited by the gate while the men got the remuda from the corral 
and hazed it up the wagon road toward the west. Hi was right behind 
them with Sky High. He had the colt haltered and his head snubbed up 
close to his saddle horn. As he went past me, he called, “Figure to give 
this little old cayuse some halter breakin’ on the way up.” Sky didn’t 
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seem to like it a bit, and plunged around to beat the band. But he couldn’t 
do much about it, because Hi’s blue just kept jogging along and not 
paying any attention to him. 

Juan followed with the chuck wagon. Until we were out of sight of 
the house, I rode along beside the mules, but Topsy didn’t like the dust 
that the wagon stirred up. She kept blowing her nose and bobbing her 
head. Then Juan waved me to go ahead with the men and yelled, “Ade- 
lante, adelante, muchacho!” I had picked up enough Spanish from the 
Mexican section hands to know what that meant, and dug my heels into 
Topsy’s ribs. I never looked back at the chuck wagon until we were 
in the little green valley between the hogbacks and the mountains. 

I had felt kind of bad that I was only going to be water boy and 
helper to the cook, but it turned out a lot better than I expected. Juan 
didn’t want help, even if I had known enough to be of any use to him. 
All he let me do was carry water for the men and bring in bundles of 
dry scrub oak for the fire. 

Juan had a Mexican waterskin that he tied behind the cantle of my 
saddle. It was a dogskin, and I don’t know how in the world they ever 
got the dog out of it, because there wasn’t a break in it anywhere, ex- 
cept at the neck, tail, and feet. It had been tanned and polished until it 
was as smooth as a lady’s glove, and a brownish-yellow color. The legs 
hung down on each side of the saddle. They were the drinking tubes, 
and I had to fill it through one of them. To close them tight enough so 
they wouldn’t leak, all I had to do was fold them over and clamp on a 
split stick, like a clothespin. The breaks at the neck and tail were sealed 
so they didn’t leak, and were hand sewed with double rows of fine cord 
that Hi said was catgut. 

Every morning that first week Hi took the kinks out of Sky High be- 
fore he went out to work the cattle. And every morning the colt broke 
wide open for a few seconds, but the white didn’t show around his eyes 
any more, and he didn’t tremble. After he had ridden Sky for a couple 
of miles, we’d change saddles, and Hi would let me ride him awhile, but 
he always rode his own blue right beside me. The colt always crow- 
hopped a little after I got on, but he never did any hard bucking. Hi 
let me ride farther each morning. Then Saturday he tied the waterskin 
on behind my saddle and rode with me all morning while I took water 
to the men. Sky High didn’t like the legs of the skin dangling against 
him. I could never tell when he was going to spook or crowhop, and 
had to keep my knees pinched in tight so I didn’t get spilled. 

By noon my legs were aching to beat the band from keeping them 
pinched up so tight on the saddle, and I had a lot of sagebrush scratches 
on them, because I couldn’t always make Sky go right where I wanted 
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him to. While we were eating dinner, Hi told me to put my saddle 
on Topsy and drag in half a dozen bundles of wood to hold Juan over 
Sunday, and then we’d get away early for the home ranch. 

I didn’t stop to have supper with the Y-B fellows at the home ranch, 
but made Topsy canter all the way, so I'd get home before dark. 

Father was just coming in from milking when I rode into our yard. 
Mother came to the kitchen door, and all the youngsters came run- 
ning out to see me. I hadn’t known I was a bit homesick until I got in 
sight of our house, but when they all came running out to meet me my 
throat started swelling up, and I forgot all about my saddle and every- 
thing else except that I was so glad to be home. 

It was a fine evening. Mother popped corn and let all of us but Hal 
stay up until ten o’clock. I told them all about the mountain ranch and 
the dogskin water bag and the chuck wagon. But I didn’t say anything 
about Sky High or the bucking. 

Father was awfully quiet, even for him, and I could tell he knew I was 
holding something back. I think I would have told him all about it if we 
had been somewhere alone, but I couldn’t tell him with Mother and the 
others there. Whenever I wasn’t talking I kept feeling guilty, so I told 
them all about dragging in wood for Juan’s fire, and about Hi having 
his roan trained so he’d handle any kind of a mean animal without any 
reining. I said Hi was going to teach me how to train a horse that way. 

Father just said that would be a good thing to learn, and that a man 
who could train a horse like Hi’s blue roan would be able to teach me 
lots of worth-while things about forethought and patience as well as 
horse handling. 

Sunday morning I let Grace ride Topsy up to the corner and back 
on my saddle. Father went along on Lady, because Topsy was a strange 
horse, and he wouldn’t trust Grace alone with her. Grace didn’t like to 
have him go with her. I think she always did wish she had been a boy 
so she could have been allowed to do the things Father let me do. 

We packed a picnic lunch and spent the whole afternoon down by 
Bear Creek, but we stayed away from the bridge where Fanny got hurt. 
Mother had a new book they had bought when she and Father went 
to Denver to hear Mr. William Jennings Bryan make a speech. It was 
The Call of the Wild, and Mother read to us most of the afternoon. 
I think I liked that book better than any one she’d read. While she was 
reading, Father and I whittled a sailboat. That is, Father whittled the 
boat part and I made the masts and split dry Spanish dagger leaves for 
the sails. Then Father rigged the sails and booms pitheeeae he had 
brought in his pocket. He fixed two long strings to the main boom so we 
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could swing it from one side of the boat to the other as we walked along 
the bank. 

While Mother and the others were getting supper fixed, Father and 
I sailed the boat down the creek. At a place where the current wasn’t 
too swift, and where there was a pretty good breeze, we sat down on 
the bank and Father showed me how we could make the boat go either 
up or down stream by simply changing the angle of the sail. After I had 
learned how to do it and was moving the strings so to make the boat tack 
up against the breeze, Father said, “You know, a man’s life is a lot like 
a boat. If he keeps his sail set right it doesn’t make too much difference 
which way the wind blows or which way the current flows. If he knows 
where he wants to go and keeps his sail trimmed carefully he’ll come 
into the right port. But if he forgets to watch his sail till the current 
catches him broadside he’s pretty apt to smash up on the rocks.” After 
a little while he said, “I have an idea you'll find that the current’s a bit 
strong up at the mountain ranch.” 

Just then Mother hoo-hooed for us, so we took the boat out of the 
water and went back up the creek. While we were walking, Father fas- 
tened the strings so the sail couldn’t move and tied the long cord onto 
the bowsprit. When we got to where Mother had supper laid out on 
the bank he gave the boat to Philip. 

We left the creek just when the sun started to dip down over the 
highest mountain peaks, so I could get back to Cooper’s before dark. 
When I went, Father walked out to the gate beside Topsy. He had his 
hand on my knee and was looking down at the ground, but he said, 
“Son, I want you to be a man and do the things men do, but I want you 
to be a good man. I’m not going to worry about you, but don’t take 
foolish risks—and give the man who’s paying you a good day’s work. 
So long, partner.” Then he waved to me as he closed the gate. 


To know more about it all, read the whole book, Little Britches, from which this 
story is taken. 
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Seraph in the Apple Tree 


ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 


Cat’s HIND FooT!” AUNT CELICIA ROBBINS JABBED HER KNITTING 
needles into her ball of yarn and pushed her glasses back on her 
hair so they wouldn’t get in the way of the sparks of fire that were 
snapping out of her old blue eyes. 

“No foreigner has ever worked on the Robbins place, and long as I 
live, no foreigner ever will!” 

“But Seraphine isn’t a foreigner, Aunt Celicia. His people have been 
on this side of the water as long as ours have. He’s an American, like 
tis: 

“Been on this side of the water! But whereabouts, I should like to 
know! Up in the woods of Canada, snuffing ashes, if you ask me! He’s 
a Frenchman through and through. For all I know, he still eats lard 
on his bread instead of butter. The French all do. Dubois!—that’s no 
American name. That’s French, all right. And what would your people 
do if they knew a young man was up in their apple tree with a name 
on him like one of the archangels of heaven!—Seraphine! They would 
turn right over in their graves! That’s what.” 

Polly Robbins broke right out into the low laughter that had always 
got around her old-fashioned aunt. It sounded like a little brook run- 
ning wild with rain around its granite boulders. 

“I bet our people would sit right up and smile if they knew a boy 
named Seraphine was picking their russets. I bet my father and my 
mother would, and my grandfather, too. Why, it’s just the place for a 
seraph to be!” 

“Oh, Polly, Polly, you are beyond me!” 

Aunt Celicia collapsed into the Martha Washington chair and 
nearly knocked down the framed wreath of her great-grandfather’s 
hair. That hair was the color of corn silk, for it had gone around Cape 
Horn on Captain Shubal Robbins’ head more times than he had fingers 
and toes, and the wind had bleached it out light. 

“I give up, Polly Robbins. You can hire your Seraphine Dubois to 
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pick the apples. You can have a foreigner poking round the place with 
his wild ways if you’re bound to. But I won’t have any part in it. And 
I warn you, I won’t call him Seraphine. Pl call him Mr. Dubois, and 
that’s that!” 

“All right, Aunt Celicia. But don’t you go offering him any lard for 
his bread today. He eats butter, the way we do.” 

“Offering him lard—my heavens! You don’t mean to tell me you've 
gone and invited him to eat with us?” 

“Yes, I have—for supper. And you be nice to him, too. He’ll be good 
and hungry; you'd better run up a batch of biscuits. A good big batch. 
Your sour-milk ones. You better be nice to Seraphine. He’s a nice boy.” 

“Well, you can knock me down with a pullet’s feather!—You mean 
you are going to have your hired man sit at table with us?—Let me 
tell you, Polly Robbins, no hired man has sat at the Robbins table in 
seven generations!” 

“Seraphine isn’t a hired man, Aunt Celicia.” Polly’s eyes were snapping 
out sparks now. “He owns half of his father’s farm now, and they say 
he'll have the whole of it some day. Seraphine is going to pick our 
apples just to help us out. He isn’t asking for any pay. He wouldn’t 
take a cent if I offered it to him. He’d be insulted. He’s being a neigh- 
bor to us. He isn’t anybody’s hired man. And he’s captain of our high 
school basketball team, and he’s the leader of the glee club. That’s 
what he is! He’s just as good as we are!” 

Polly had to stop for breath. 

The head of the Robbins house was so taken aback she could not 
say one word. She tried to, but only her breath came out, as though 
she were coming up from drowning for the third and last time. 

The girl made it easier for her aunt by rushing out to the kitchen 
and getting the jelly kettles out for the day’s campaign. She was 
planning on making dozens of tumblers of crab apple jelly while 
Seraphine was bringing the apples into the cellar. She began to bang 
about, piling beechwood into the stove up to the covers, washing and 
drying the tumblers, getting the cheesecloth strainers ready. 

The woman in the parlor sat in her Martha Washington chair 
listening to the clangor in the kitchen. It was utterly beyond her. What 
the world was coming to, she could not tell. She had tried to do her 
duty by her niece, after the girl’s parents had died. She had tried to 
bring her up mght. But she had failed. Polly had made friends with 
foreigners. 

It was all the fault of that town high school her niece had gone to. 
If she could have been sent off to Winston Academy, where pupils 
were more carefully selected, then Polly would have turned out differ- 
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ent. But there was no money left, after her mother’s funeral expenses 
were paid, to send Polly away. So she had to go to a school where 
every Tom, Dick, and Harry went. Boys named outlandish, heathen 
names, boys named after archangels and saints and the Lord knew 
what else! Dark foreigners with wild new ways that upset people and 
their peace of mind for good. 

No use crying over spilt milk, though. What would be, would be. 
Celicia Robbins tucked her straying hair back savagely into the pug 
on the back of her head. She had failed her family. She had failed to 
keep the last of them a Robbins. But she had pride. She would not 
speak a word to that young Frenchman! 

Out in the kitchen, Polly Robbins stopped short all at once. She had 
a stick of beech poised over the open cover of the stove. Something 
came over her. 

What did she really know about Seraphine Dubois? He was good 
fun in schooltime and at basketball games. But what was he like at 
home? She had never visited him on his farm. She didn’t know his 
people. Maybe he was outlandish and different when he was home. 
Maybe her aunt was right. He might turn out to be glum and sober 
when he was working. He might not be fun the way he was when 
they were having good times at school. French people did get quiet 
and cranky when they were working, people said. 

_ Maybe Seraphine would go at things the wrong way. He might get 
up in the trees and shake all the apples to the ground at once and 
bruise and spoil them. He might upset everything in the cellar that 
Aunt Celicia had arranged so nice. He might even make fun of Aunt 
Celicia. She was old-fashioned in her ways. Set in them. Even some of 
the native American farmers joked about it. That would be more than 
Aas could bear. She wouldn’t stand anybody’s making fun of Aunt 
elicia. 

Polly held the sweet-smelling beech stick over the flame. The blaze 
of fire below made her face hot and shiny. 

She was kind of sorry now she had asked Seraphine Dubois to help 
her. But Seraphine had really asked himself. He really had. She had 
just mentioned that she had to pick the apples this Saturday, and he 
had upped and asked to come and help. 

Well, today would tell the story. By this time, Saturday, she would 
know if Seraphine Dubois fitted on a farm or not. On her kind of a 
farm. An American one. Folks said Frenchmen bossed their women 
around and made slaves of them. She never would stand that. 

Tonight she would know if Seraphine Dubois fitted with her. That 
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was more important than the whole farm or Aunt Celicia or the entire 
United States of America! 

Polly put the stick of beech down on the blaze and put the cover on. 

“What will be, will be!” 

The girl started at her own voice. Polly had heard her aunt say 
just that a hundred times to herself and the world at large. “What will 
be, will be.” She always said it when she put her bread into the oven. 
She said it when the cutworms ruined her sweet peas. She said it when 
a cake fell. It was generally a sign of disaster, too! 

Maybe there was too much Aunt Celicia in her. People always said 
that it made an old maid of you to live with an old maid. 

Polly set her lips into a straight, thin line and took up a saucepan. 

There came a prodigious thump on the kitchen door. The door flew 
open, and there was Seraphine big as all outdoors. He sang out in a 
voice that shook the whole kitchen and Polly in it and the whole house 
beyond. 

“Hey, there, Polly! Where’re those apples of yours that want pick- 
ing? Show me to them. Shake a leg!” 

Polly gasped and dropped the saucepan with a boom on the floor. 

“Se h! ”? 

A ie brighter than the fire’s spread out over her face. Her set 
lips unrolled and blossomed out into a large smile. 

Aunt Celicia, in the parlor, came up with a great start. Well, she’d 
declare!—That didn’t sound like a French-Canadian voice at all. If she 
hadn’t known, she’d have said that was an American boy out there. 
She heard Polly say something back. It sounded like “Jeff.” It certainly 
wasn’t Seraphine. Then she heard the kitchen door slam to. Celicia 
heard the two of them hollering and running down the hill toward the 
orchard. Polly had gone right out with him! The two of them were 
laughing and shouting all the way. Thick as thieves! They might have 
known each other most of their lives. 

It suddenly struck Aunt Celicia that they probably had. All through 
school days, anyway. It struck her suddenly that Polly Robbins had a 
lively life that had nothing to do with this old house and nothing to do 
with her aunt. 

After a while, she heard the outside cellar door come open and young 
feet go down the stairs. They pounded hard on the way down, but 
came up light as a squirrel’s. Celicia went to the window, keeping well 
in the shadow, though. But the young apple picker was too quick for 
her. She saw just a flash of him as he ran back for another sack of 
apples. The boy was like quicksilver. She had heard the French were 
like that. 
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Celicia went to the kitchen and mixed up her biscuits. She had to do 
that much for a hired man, whoever he was. Oh, he wasn’t hired. He 
was working for nothing. That made it worse. She was beholden to 
him. Anyway, he was working, and he’d be hungry. She made a big 


batch and set them away till it came on evening. 


Another load of apples went into the cellar under her feet. The 
sacks of apples were coming in fast. 

Likelier than not, every last apple would be bruised and spoiled. The 
young man must be shaking them down on the ground, to get them in 
at this rate. Every last apple would be spiked by stubble grass or have 
a banged spot on it where the rot would begin. It was the crazy way 
the French did things. 

After the next sack went down, Celicia Robbins couldn’t stand it 
any more. She covered her head with her apron, to keep off the cob- 
webs, and she stole down the kitchen stairs. She was bound to know 
the worst. She went to the bin and looked in. Thin autumn sunlight 
came in on the mounded apples there. There was not a speck or a 
bruise. The old woman rolled the top apples over. He probably had 
hidden the spiked ones underneath. The French were tricky. She 
rolled the fruit over and over. There wasn’t the sign of a stubble scar. 
The apples had been picked by hand, the way careful Yankee farmers 
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Tees them. Polly!—that was it. Polly was out there picking them for 
im. 

Steps came pounding outside. Celicia had to run upstairs for the 
first time in twenty years. She had barely got up, when she heard the 
next load of apples coming in. 

The door flew open. And Polly came in with the whole north wind 
behind her. Her cheeks were like the McIntosh Reds in the cellar. Her 
hair was blown every which way. The sun and the wind came in with 
yee The kitchen swam with sudden light. And Polly smelled of apples 
all over. 

But it wasn’t Polly at all. Not a girl at all. It was a strange new 
woman whom Aunt Celicia was staring at. 

Aunt Celicia stared and stared at her. And for the life of her, deep 
down inside her somewhere, she could not help feeling strangely 
pleased. 

There were leaves in the strange new woman’s hair. She had a sack 
of apples slung over her shoulder. She stood there tall and still. Then 
she upped with her sack by the bottom and poured the whole floor 
full of red and gold autumn light. The little red and yellow crab apples 
rumbled out and spread and covered the entire room. The smell of 
them was overpowering. The woman threw down a pan and got down 
on all fours, picking them over. 

It was like something Celicia had read about ages and ages ago. The 
old woman stood watching the young woman and trying to think what 
it was. It was something in her Fourth Reader, when she was a child— 
Pomona!—that was it. Pomona. The apple goddess of the old Romans! 

Celicia could not say a word. She went back into the parlor and sat 
down. She had to. She was all of a tremble with excitement over the 
way her niece looked. She had never believed her niece could look like 
that. ; 

She could hear the fire in the kitchen chimney roaring in the wind. 
She could hear her niece shoving in the wood and putting the kettles 
on for jelly. The house began to smell of sweet cooking. The scent of 
apples went all through the rooms. Wherever Celicia went, the sharp 
scent came after her. The old rooms smelled like Arabia and the Spice 
Isles. 

Polly was tearing around like a wild thing. She stirred one seething 
kettle with her wooden spoon and put on another. She brought in a 
new sack of apples and dumped them on the floor. She poured out a 
kettleful of scalding red juice into the cheesecloth bag and let it drain 
into a pan. Then she rushed the clear juice back to the stove to boil 
it down. She dipped up spoonfuls of the silky fluid and filled tumbler 
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after tumbler full and set them down on the window sills, where they 
glowed like pieces of church stained-glass windows in the westering 
sun. 

Aunt Celicia couldn’t lift a hand to help. She only got in the way. 
She was carried away with her niece’s goings on. 

Suddenly Polly banged the door and was gone. 

Polly was gone a good long time. She was gone so long Celicia began 
to calm down a bit. She put her biscuits into the oven. She took them 
out, browned and done. Still no Polly. The old woman fidgeted about 
and rinsed out the jelly kettles. No sign of Polly. She could stand it 
no longer. She went to the window and looked out. The sun was on 
the edge of the world. The whole earth was washed over with gold. 
It was hard to make things out. Celicia had to shield her eyes with her 
hand. It was an unearthly sunset. It made her think of the Book of 
Revelation. That had always been Celicia’s favorite book in the Bible. 

What Celicia saw at last was right out of the same Book of Revela- 
tion, too. She saw Polly. She was up a tree. She was standing high in 
the apple tree nearest the house. The wind was taking her hair out 
every way around her head. She was back to the sun, and she looked 
dark and larger than any other woman on earth. And the young man 
was up there in the tree, too. He was facing Polly. The sun was all 
over him. His face shone like an archangel’s face. And the sun was 
in his hair. It wasn’t dark hair at all. It was blond and full of fire. 

And while Celicia watched, the young man whose face was all fire 
leaned over to the woman and kissed her. 

Celicia was still shaking all over when the apple gatherers came in. 
It was quite dark in the kitchen. Celicia was trembling too hard to light 
the lamp, though it was dark. Yet it seemed light as day to her when the 
two young people came into the room. They must have seen Celicia 
by their own light. The light they gave out. For Polly sang out, “Here, 
Aunt Celicia, meet Seph! Seph, this is my aunt, and she’s baked you a 
big pan of her best biscuits. I can smell ’em. Come on!” 

Celicia did not recognize her own voice speaking. She never would 
have believed it was hers. 

“Why, Polly Robbins, you’ve got no right to make such a mess of 
so lovely a name!—I’m glad to meet you, Seraphine. Your supper is 
ready for you.” 

Celicia lit the lamp. But she had no need to. For as they sat down to 
eat, it seemed to Celicia Robbins as if her old house was lighted up by a 
radiance such as had not been there since she had been a very small 
child holding her first doll, right within her arms. 
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ANTONI GRONOWICZ 


AS SOON AS THE RAIN STOPPED, ZOSIA AND FRANEK SLIPPED OUT FROM 
under the haystack and stood up to look around. Yes, the storm 
was over. Already the sun was shining, a rainbow had flung its delicate 
pathway across the sky. The Polish countryside looked fresh and 
clean and, gradually, the buzz and hum of life revived. The cows 
that had stood in a frightened cluster under a spreading birch tree, ter- 
rified by the thunder, left their shelter, toads chortled, and heavy- 
throated frogs croaked their satisfaction with the moisture that had 
fallen. The blue-eyed children of the village of Lipniki came out of 
their homes to resume their games. 

“Where can she be?” Zosia asked, frowning. 

“Her grandfather will be worried if she is not with us when we go 
home,” Franek said. 

“IT know, but what can we do?” Zosia asked, making no effort to 
hide her irritation. “She was lying right beside me—and now she is gone, 
and I didn’t even see her go. Isn’t it just like her—that head-in-the- 
clouds?” 

“Mania! Mania!” Franek called. His shout went to the hill beyond 
the village and drifted back lightly. It sounded tantalizing, even mis- 
chievous. 

“That stupid echo!” Zosia exclaimed. “For a moment I thought it 
was Mania herself, making fun of us.” 

“Or some Gestapo fellow,” Franek added, scorn in his rough, boyish 
voice. “What do you bet, Zosia, that by tomorrow the New Order will 
issue a command that we must not shout in our meadow?” 

Zosia did not laugh. Her round face became serious. “My father has 
warned me,” she whispered, “not to shout too much, or too often, and 
to try to keep the rest of you from making too much racket. The 
Nazis are suspicious of everything. They are afraid of us peasants, 


Franek.” 
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“Let them be—and why shouldn’t they be?” Franek was full of 
wrath. “They’ve come here and stolen our crops and our cattle. Are 
those cows ours any longer, I ask you? No, it is the Nazis who say 
when they shall be milked and what they shall be fed. Bah!” 

“Flush!” Zosia clutched her friend’s arm. “They may have a spy over 
there in those bushes. Don’t say anything more, Franek. Not one word.” 

Every morning the three young people, Zosia, Franek, and Mania, 
drove the cows from Lipniki to the village pasture-land. Now the hay 
had been cut in the meadow and they had been bringing the cows to 
the stubbled field to eat the wisps that had missed the harvesters’ forks. 
Some of the hay had been drawn away to barns when it was dry, and 
the rest had been built up into several huge stacks. The three friends had 
burrowed holes of refuge from the storm in the sides of one of these 
stacks. And now Mania had disappeared! 

“I’m going home,” Zosia announced. “I’m tired of hunting for Mania- 
head-in-the-clouds. Do you think she’d search for us if we were miss- 
ing? Not on your life! She’d forget all about us, and start drawing a 
picture of a church tower, or a castle wall. I know her. She doesn’t care 
a snap of her fingers for anything but her old drawing.” 

“Mania is very clever about making models,” Franek protested. “She 
cares about that, too. And don’t forget we promised her grandfather 
to keep her with us. We'll have to wait a little longer.” 

Zosia flung herself down on the damp stubble, leaning up against 
the haystack for support. Franek followed her example. 

“Look!” he whispered suddenly. “Do you see what I see?” 

“What is it—the spirit of Bronka walking in the fields?” Zosia asked. 
Bronka was a Polish girl who had fooled the Nazi Gestapo, and by so do- 
ing had helped three partisans to escape to the Polish army beyond the 
border. She and two of her companions had been caught and shot, and 
the legend that Bronka’s spirit walked in the meadowland of her native 
village had been told in Lipniki ever since. There were those who swore 
they had seen her. 

“No, not Bronka’s spirit,” Franek murmured, “but look over there! 
Do you see dark things wriggling on the ground?” 

A rifleshot ripped through the quiet countryside. The boy and girl 
crawled swiftly into the shelter of the haystack. A deathlike silence 
followed and at last Franek had courage enough to peer out. 

“They are coming this way,” he whispered. “They are close now. I 
can see blood smeared on their faces.” 

“Who? Who?” Zosia cried. “Not the Gestapo men?” She began: to 
whimper. 

“Hush!” Franek ordered. “The Gestapo men are still in the woods, 
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They have not noticed us. Look, you may see for yourself—three parti- 
sans are crawling this way.” 

“Oh, I am afraid,” Zosia sobbed. “I want to go home. Come on, please 
come home.” 

“No,” Franek answered with great firmness. “I am ashamed of you. 
Those partisans are bleeding. We must help them.” 

The wriggling, earth-colored creatures crept closer. If their faces had 
not been stained with dirt and blood, it would have been possible to 
distinguish their features. 

From the thicket which bordered the northern end of the meadow 
came loud shouting, wild, insane shouting that had no other purpose 
than to frighten the villagers of Lipniki. More bullets spattered through 
the air and into one haystack and another. Some flew into distant tree- 
tops and some whizzed close to the ground. 

Once more the breathless stillness. Franek pulled himself to a sitting 
position and dared to look in the direction where the wriggling bodies 
had been—and they were still there. They were moving forward, slowly 
and soundlessly. Forward, forward. He clutched Zosia’s shoulder. 

“Look! Look!” he whispered. “One of them is Mania.” 

Zosia peered out toward the wood and what she saw made her 
tremble. What she saw was not Mania, but two Gestapo men, tiny 
figures in the distance, leaping like huntsmen from the trees to the 
north. 

Franek was saying calmly, “I am going to crawl out there and help 
those partisans. We can hide them in the haystack here. Understand?” 

“No! No!” Zosia cried. “You can’t, Franek! The Gestapo men are 
right over there. They'll see you, for sure.” 

But Franek had no time for argument. He crept out of the hole in 
the stack and, flat to the ground, inched forward. In a few minutes he 
was back, dragging one of the exhausted men into the shelter. Mania 
came next, and together she and Franek pulled the other man from the 
stubble. Zosia crept out and helped her friends build up the haystack so 
that it looked like a shelter for nothing but field mice and crickets. 

“The Gestapo men have turned and are coming toward us now,” she 
murmured. 

Immediately the three began to prepare themselves for the inevitable 
questioning. Franek assumed an air of nonchalance that would have 
delighted an actor, but Zosia only succeeded in looking startled. Mania’s 
lip was cut and bleeding, her dress was torn, burs were entangled in her 
hair. How would she explain her disheveled appearance? 

“I have it!” Franek exclaimed. “We are cowherds—which is per- 
fectly true—and you, Mania, went into the woods to hunt a cow that 
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had plunged into the swamp and underbrush when the storm began.” 

“But—but—but,” Zosia stammered, “we can’t really hide the men. 
The Nazis will stick forks into the hay. Maybe they’ll even set fire to 
it. The partisans will surely be found—and then what will the Gestapo 
do to us?” 

Mania grinned. “Don’t be afraid,” she soothed. ‘““The men are safe.” 
Some sort of secret sparked in her dark eyes. “T’ll tell the Gestapo your 
story about the cow, Franek,” she added. “It’s better than the one I 
planned.” 

“Are you crazy?” Zosia asked under her breath. ““You can’t hide these 
men safely in a haystack!” 

“You must believe me when I tell you they are safe,” Mania said 
firmly. “And we'll attract suspicion if we hang around here. We ought 
to be rounding up the cows.” 

“Hey, you over there!” one of the Gestapo men shouted. “Where are 
those men who were crawling across this meadow a few moments 
ago?” 

Mania looked up with an expression of surprise. ““Why—why—” she 
began, “we did not see anybody.” She looked from one companion to 
the other for corroboration. 

“Nonsense!” the second Gestapo man said. “You are not blind. We 
saw them—three partisans. See!” He held up his binoculars. 

Franek shook his head and Zosia shook hers. Mania looked squarely 
at the questioner. “We heard your shots, but we never thought of 
Le) We thought our ‘superior brothers’ were out hunting, that 
was all.” 

The Gestapo men laughed. They liked that term, “superior brothers.” 
Coming from the tall, pretty girl, it did not sound scornful. Perhaps 
these villagers were beginning to have respect for their Nazi overlords 
at last. Better be sure, though. 

“What are you doing here?” the Nazi with the stripes on his arm 
asked, and as he did so he aimed his rifle at the younger girl’s head. 

Zosia trembled. The color left her cheeks. It seemed, for a moment 
that she was going to fall in a crumpled heap at the feet of the German 
sergeant. 

“We are cowherds,” Mania spoke for her. “You must know us well 

for we look after your cattle every day.” 
“What do you mean—our cattle?” the sergeant asked. “You are stall- 
ing, girl. Speak up, now, and tell us—where did those partisans go? To 
the village?” i 

Franek interrupted. “My friend spoke the truth. The cows we guard 
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are your cows. Does not everything in Poland belong to the New Or- 
der? And who but the Nazis own the New Order?” 

“You are right,” the sergeant agreed. “It appears as if some under- 
standing has come to Lipniki at last. The cows do belong to us. Look 
at them, Fritz!” He turned to the private. “They are fine, pure bred 
animals, just like us Germans. Superior. Strong. The masters of the New 
Order. Tell you, boy, you are honored to be the guardians of these 
cattle.” 

The two slapped their legs and laughed jovially. Even Zosia was be- 
ginning to draw a sigh of relief and thanksgiving, when the sergeant 
suddenly stepped closer to Mania and stared at her narrowly. His eyes 
glared into hers as if he were trying to bore through the girl’s eyes and 
penetrate to her very thoughts. Then the eyes of the Nazi went specu- 
latively to her pale and mudstained face, down past her torn skirt, and 
her cut and bruised hands. His glance continued down her scratched 
legs to her bare feet. 

“It seems to me I’ve seen you before,” he said at last. “If you’re a 
cowherd, how did you tear your face and hands and clothing?” 

“That’s simple enough,” Mania answered. “I went into the under- 
brush to rescue a cow that was frightened by the lightning and ran 
away. If you don’t believe it,” she continued bravely, “you can go over 
there now and find her. She’s caught in the mire, and I was running back 
to my friends for help when your bullets began whizzing past me.” 

“Te sounds like the truth,” the private murmured. 

The fat sergeant was thrusting a fork into the haystack. In, in, in, it 
went—and came out again easily. “Nothing there,” he muttered. 

“Let us burn it,” the private suggested, but the sergeant scowled and 
shook his head. “There’s no need,” he growled. “We can use this hay.” 

“See that you get the cow,” the sergeant ordered. ““We must not lose 
one of our fine herd.” His laughter was hard and noisy. 

Silently, the girls and Franek watched the two go on their way to 
the other stacks and pull them apart ruthlessly. They knew that the 
Nazis were looking not only for the partisans but for hidden arms, as 
well. They were almost out of sight before the three dared to move. 

‘Ffush!” Franek ordered. “The men are not safe yet.” 

After a worried pause, he spoke again. This time his voice was stern, 
as if he were a commander in charge of men. “What Mania chooses to 
do, Zosia,” he said, “is no concern of ours. We must never talk about it.” 

“T’ll go back now and see what I can do with that cow,” Mania 
said, and winked as if they shared her secret. She stole quickly away. 
Zosia and Franek walked across the meadow, turning aside many times 
to bring a recalcitrant cow back into the herd. 
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As they drove the cows before them to the village, they talked about 
Mania; or rather, Zosia made remarks and asked questions, and Franek, 
who was quite grown up for his fifteen years, tried to avoid giving the 
answers. The truth of the matter was that Zosia was a trifle jealous; she 
thought Franek and Mania had a secret between them and she wanted 
them to share it with her. 

“Mania is really not a friendly person,” she said, as the last cow 
was driven into the stable. “She doesn’t care for anybody. She wants 
to spend her time building models and drawing pictures—her head is al- 
ways in the clouds. Remember, at school, Franek, she never paid any at- 
tention to arithmetic?” 

“Well, maybe not,” Franek answered soberly, “but she was good at 
history. I think Mania understands more about this war than we do. 
Did you ever hear her talk about Polish freedom?” 

Zosia shook her head. Polish freedom—well, she knew what that was. 
It was the most precious thing in the world. Poland would have freedom 
and guard it forever, when the Nazis were driven out of the land. It 
would mean going to school and owning your own cow and your house 
and farm. It would mean no more bullets whizzing through the air, 
and perhaps lodging in your eye, or ear, or foot. It would mean laugh- 
ing again and singing and going to church and playing games in the 
schoolyard. It would mean—oh, everything that was beautiful and com- 
fortable and safe, with Mother making cookies and tarts for feast days, 
and Father at home again and talking to her, Zosia, as if she were a 
grown woman and full of knowledge of the world. 

Now she said passionately, “Every Pole alive today understands the 
meaning of war, Franek. Not just you, and not just Mania. All of us. 
We understand that Poland must be free from the Nazis, and so must 
everybody be free.” 


The sun was going down, and the mothers of Lipniki had already 
put their babies into their cribs, when shrill sirens burst the evening 
quiet. The children who had been playing hopscotch and jacks in front 
of their homes ran inside. ‘The old grandfathers, who had been sitting in 
their chairs dreaming of the days when their pipes were full of tobacco 
and their tables well supplied with potatoes and milk and vegetables, fol- 
lowed the children into the houses. Not that their dwellings offered 
them any protection, but there had been a time when a hence hod been 
a safe retreat. 

The sirens roared out again. Everyone in Lipniki knew what they 
meant—every villager must go to the yard in front of the school where 
the Nazi police would surround them with a cordon of rope. Some 
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might be questioned, and perhaps lashed. Oh, yes, indeed! Herr Hitler’s 
guardians of the New Order had shown a great esteem for the power 
of the whip. Not that it had brought them much reward so far in Lipniki, 
but they had caught the dauntless Bronka and her loyal companions. 

Now the people went forth from their homes slowly, but there was no 
craven fear in them as they went. True, there were no stalwart fathers 
or big brothers to walk in the crowd, for they, alas, were working in 
concentration gangs far away. But even so, as the wise old schoolmaster 
had said, there was no need for the villagers to answer the command 
of their Nazi overlords as if they felt humble before them. “Be- 
cause we do not,” the white-haired man had said proudly. “In our 
hearts we scorn them, and a day is coming when we’ll breathe out our 
defiance in their faces.” 

Franek and Zosia were near the school door. Mania’s grandfather 
ventured to sit down on the steps; he puffed like a village storekeeper 
on his smoldering pipe. Certainly he had no tobacco, but for his part, 
he liked the substitute of straw that the Nazis doled out—at least, he 
told them so. Old Kazimierz, who was the church’s beadle, walked 
about among the people as if he were welcoming them to a service. He 
looked dignified and self-possessed, and appeared to be entirely unaware 
of anything unusual in the gathering. 

At that moment Mania slipped unobtrusively under the rope and 
stole to her grandfather’s side. The old man took her hand in his, but 
gave her no greeting. In the same instant, a Nazi officer lumbered out of 
the schoolroom. The last rays of the setting sun shone on his medals. 
He raised his big arm in a Nazi salute and his plump face turned red 
with anger when he saw that not one person followed his example. 

“The country around Lipniki 1s infested with partisans,” he thun- 
dered, ‘‘and we know that you are carrying food to them in the night.” 

“No! No!” the schoolmaster shouted. 

“A few stragglers have escaped over the borders,” the officer said, 
ignoring the schoolmaster’s interruption, “but no more will do so.” 

The pause was one of complete silence. 

“I am not going to bother questioning each person, for you Poles all 
lie. There is no truth to be got out of you,” he roared. “But listen well 
to what I am about to say! Three partisans were seen crawling across the 
north meadow today. If they are not caught by dawn of the day after 
tomorrow, three among you will pay with their lives.” 

The gasp that rose from the crowd was hardly audible. 

“T tell you their names—Franek, Zosia, and Mania.” The pompous of- 
ficer stalked into the schoolroom. The door closed. 

“Zosia!” a woman’s voice sobbed. 
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“Franek!” The sob was deep as if a woman’s heart were being torn 
from her body. 

Mania and her grandfather did not look at each other. Their gaze 
was toward the far distance where the Maly Las (the little forest) 
looked dark and protective. Then they turned and walked toward the 
schoolyard gate, as only valiant warriors going to battle can walk. They 
were not trembling, their faces were not ghastly with fear—but a slender 
trickle of blood ran from the grandfather’s lip. He had bitten it to keep 
back the sound of the heavy groan that was in his heart. Mania’s head 
was high, and so were the heads of Zosia and Franek as they joined her. 
They knew what to expect; once they arrived at the gate of the school- 
yard, the Nazi guard would take them and lock them in the schoolroom. 


Night drew its somber curtain over Lipniki, but it brought the vil- 
lagers no respite from misery. Candles burned and sputtered in kitchens 
long after the Nazi curfew had sounded, and the prowling police had 
to order many people to their beds. 

The Nazi guards in the schoolroom slept and snored fitfully. There 
were two of them and they were supposed to take turns in watching 
the three prisoners. 

“We should have burned every haystack in the meadow,” the one 
called Fritz growled. 

“Nothing of the kind,” Hans contradicted. “We need that hay at 
headquarters. We'll find the creatures, never fear.” 

If those guards had not had their ears stuffed with sleep, they would 
surely have heard sounds from the coatroom where Franek and Mania 
were whispering, with no waste of words. A sob, coming from Zosia, 
brought a warning from Franek, but not in a whisper. He put his hand 
over her mouth. 

“They are going to kill us,” Zosia moaned. “I can’t stand it. All night 
long locked up in this room.” She beat upon the wall, crying wildly, 
“Let me out of here!” 

Franek shook her. “Stop it! Do you want to bring the guards in here? 
We can’t get out—there are no windows and the floor is new and 
strong—but we can at least act like Poles and show those Nazi beasts 
that we are not afraid to die.” 

Mania’s hand found and gripped Zosia’s. ““The floor is not so new 
that it hasn’t a hole in it,” she breathed. 

“But it couldn’t have,” Franek answered. “Remember, we helped lay 
it ourselves. Strong oak boards.” 

“T made a trap door—just for fun,” Mania said. “I saw one in the 
castle on the hill one day when I went there with Grandfather before 
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the Nazis came, and I drew it in my book. Then when the floor was be- 
ing laid, I cut the boards.” 

It was Franek who had to be restrained this time. If Mania had not 
clutched his arm, he would have whistled his delight. “Where is it?” 
he whispered. “Can we get to it, or is it outside under their feet?” 

“It is somewhere in this room,” Mania answered. She dropped to her 
knees to run her hands over the boards. 

The minutes slipped away, and still the cut in the floor could not be 
found. Zosia began to sob that Mania was a genuine head-in-the-clouds, 
and that she only imagined she had made the door. Even Franek’s con- 
fidence was ebbing. But Mania knew the door was there and at last her 
eager fingers found the cut in the floor boards. 

The Gestapo men slept on. Their breath rippled like the lapping of 
water on the shore. 

A loud creak from the trap door! To the ears of the prisoners, it 
sounded like the crack of a rifle. But at last all three had dropped through 
it to the earth beneath. It took some wriggling to get out of the cellar, 
that was no more than a hole, to the garden at the back of the school. 

“What shall we do now?” Zosia whimpered. “Where can we go? 
The Nazis will find us wherever we go.” 

“We must join the partisans,” Mania whispered. “We will be safe at 
their camp in the woods. I know the way. I’ve been there many times.” 

“But where are the partisans? I thought they were gone over the 
border,” protested Zosia. 

“T know the answer!” said Franek. “Some of them are the cow that 
was caught in the mire. A fine reception those Gestapo men would 
have got if they’d accepted Mania’s invitation to investigate the lost cow. 
Isn’t that right, Mania?” 

Mania nodded. “And some have been hidden in holes in the ground 
underneath the haystacks—where we hid those two this afternoon.” She 
added proudly, “I’ve hidden nineteen men at different times in those 
holes.” 

“I suppose you made them, like the trap door, because you were pre- 
tending you were digging the foundations for a castle,” Franek said 
with a low laugh. ; 

“Grandfather and I dug them in the night,” Mania answered. ‘Then 
she hushed him with her fingers on his arm. “We are still in great dan- 
ger,” she said softly. “We must be careful crossing the schoolyard. We 
can be seen in the bright places and there are guards all around. I will 
go first, and you must do exactly what I do, like a game of Follow-My- 
Leader.” 

Crawling from tree shadow to tree shadow, they followed Mania 
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across the yard. It seemed to Zosia, in the middle, that she could not 
force her legs to move across the light spaces. Again and again Mania 
reached back a strong arm to pull the trembling girl into the shelter- 
ing darkness of trees and bushes. It seemed hours before they reached 
the meadow. 

“Courage,” Mania whispered. “We have only to cross the field and 
we'll be safe.” 

Wriggling along under the hedge, Zosia’s dirt-streaked, tearstained 
face was almost against Mania’s heels, as they inched their way across 
the great field. Then at last—wonderful, blessed relief!—they came into 
the obliterating blackness of the wood. 

It was cold in the wood, with the sharp coldness of night in late sum- 
mer. Unfaltering, Mania led the way. The shivering Zosia stumbled in 
the darkness, and Mania supported her with an arm about her waist. 
Once Mania permitted them to rest a little on some moss-covered stones. 
Then on again, Franek and Mania half carrying the younger girl. 

Suddenly Mania stopped. From her lips came the call of the cuckoo 
—once, twice, three times. From somewhere ahead, a cuckoo answered. 
Then kind, strong arms drew them into the warmth and shelter of a 
cave, lighted by flickering candles. 

Warmed and fed, Zosia lay dreamily on the ground watching the 
partisans gathered in a group around Mania, who sat beside her. This 
was a new Mania, a Mania who was not only brave and daring, but who 
knew how to do things. Oh, Zosia knew about the drawings and the 
models, but they had never seemed to be of much practical use. She had 
had no idea her friend could make real things, like hideaways for Nazi- 
hounded partisans and trap doors through which prisoners might be led 
to safety. 

This was the first in a chain of well hidden paristan camps, Zosia 
learned. Mania’s courage and cleverness had brought many of her com- 
patriots here in safety; then they were passed along from camp to 
camp until they had reached Switzerland, or London. Many of them had 
joined the Polish army. And now Mania had rescued her, Zosia, and 
Franek from possible death, and had led them safely here. Tomorrow 
the three of them, with several others and a leader of the underground 
as guide, would start on their long journey to freedom. 

At the thought of leaving her home and country, it seemed to Zosia 
that her heart almost stopped beating. What would life be like in some 
strange, far-off place? Perhaps she, too, could work for Poland. She 
clenched her hands in a great resolve to be brave and make Mania 

roud of her. For Mania was a patriot, like the dauntless heroes who 
had fought for Poland’s freedom in the past. When the tale of these 
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cruel years of starvation and bloodshed was written, Mania’s name 
would be in the record. 

She edged closer to the older girl. “Mania,” she whispered, “dear 
Mania, you are so brave. At school we used to call you ‘head-in-the- 
clouds,’ but we were wrong, Mania. You are a great Polish heroine, just 


like Bronka.” 


Twelve different countries are represented in Youth Replies, I Can, a book 
of stories by different writers telling of heroism at the time of the Second World 
War. All except this one were written expressly for this book, which is edited 
by May Lamberton Becker. “Mania-Head-in-the-Clouds” was written by a 
Polish writer who came to America. It was published in The American Girl, 
the well-known magazine. 
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Sunset at Sixteen 


DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER 


As the story opens, sixteen-year-old Trigger is aware of an old couple in the 
hotel dining room where the girls from her camp are eating supper. Memory 
brings back the picture of her very old Great Great-Aunt Henrietta as she lay 
helpless, faded, nearly lifeless, when Trigger, then only twelve, was taken to 
see her. Even the red roses in the bedroom cannot be forgotten. She remembers 
this visit once more but also vividly lives over again a recent and thrilling ex- 
perience of her own. 


SHE WAS SIXTEEN NOW, FOUR INCHES TALLER, OLDER BY AN ETERNITY. 
For a week after that visit, she had been whitefaced and still. Food 
made her sick to look at it, and very sick when she swallowed it. 
Her mother and the doctor said she must have eaten something which 
disagreed with her. But it soon passed. Her body had washed itself 
clean from that affront. Her only recollection of the unclean old age 
that had been half death was an occasional passing qualm when she 
smelled red roses dying in their vase, or saw old people. Like these 
two who had been eating their supper together in the rough wooden 
dining room when Trigger and the girls from her camp had come can- 
tering in on their sun-browned legs, steaming hot with youth and 
vitality and the stiff climb up the mountain. 

She had given them one look as she passed, but after that she had 
paid no attention to them. Why should she? She had gone on yelling, 
laughing, screeching with the other girls as they clattered to their 
places. Like her neighbors on each side, she had fallen on her hot soup 
with a scream of joy. But far under this zest was the imprint on her 
vision of the old woman’s dry, gray hair, the deep wrinkles in the back 
of the old man’s neck and in his forehead. The clean, cool mountain 
room smelled only of wood-smoke, coffee, and fresh food. But, faint and 
sickening, there came to her nostrils the memory of another odor. She 
bent her head low to her plate, spooning up the soup fast, and when she 
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had swallowed it all, greedily, she wiped her mouth with the back of 
her hand. 

“Shaggsy’d skin you alive if she saw you do that,” the girl next to 
her said warninely. 

Trigger did not hear. Those two with their sparse lifeless hair and 
leathery skin were not old like the great great-aunt. She had only just 
passed her sixteenth birthday, but she knew enough to know that they 
were only old like her own grandparents, or like the Principal of her 
school—sixty, perhaps—but quite old enough to be already partly dead— 
hair and skin and fingernails all ready for the coffin—how she hated, 
hated the way old people looked! How she hated, hated, hated the idea 
that she would ever look like that. Not that she believed it, for a mo- 
ment. 

The soup plates were taken away. While they waited for the next 
round of food, they sang—the counselor in charge of this outing was a 
great believer in “keeping things going.” They sang a Mozart song 
which the Music Counselor at camp had made them learn, and then 
“Tl be faithful to you, in my fashion,” which nobody had suggested 
their learning, quite the contrary. Ruddy-brown slabs of roast beef 
came then and heaps of mashed potato and thick cups of coffee (they 
were allowed coffee out on hikes away from camp), the knives and 
forks began to rattle, the voices died down. 

Across the room, the gray-haired couple pushed away from their 
table, and went out. Trigger did not see them. She had forgotten them. 
She had gone back to thinking of what she was now always thinking of 
—that she would never see him again, that she never wanted to see him 
again—that she would die if she didn’t see him again, looking at her out 
of those deep eyes. How could she mot think of him constantly when 
there was—was something between them that could never be broken, 
never, never, no, not if they never saw each other again, no, not though 
all the continent lay between—although it was really only half the conti- 
nent, since he lived in Minneapolis, not in San Francisco. 

They were something to each other, she thought with passion, some- 
thing that nobody else could ever be to either one of them. Something 
had happened to them—to them together—that was different from any- 
thing else that ever could happen. And they were different from that 
minute on, changed to the bone, to the marrow. How wonderful it 
was that he wasn’t one of the home boys she’d have to go on seeing. 
After—after that moment they had lived through together, it would be 
too dreadful to see him again, to have to go to class with him, or—how 
could she go on living if she did not see him tomorrow, today—this 
hour! 
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She had emptied her plate, she passed it back hungrily for more roast 
beef and joined the chorus shouting out “Baby-face,” looking around 
her at the round, smooth, girls’ faces, glowing with youth, at the bright 
wind-roughened hair anointed with youngness. What kids they were, she 
thought. You could tell by looking at them that they had never been 
shaken by life, as she had been shaken—as a dog shakes a rat. ; 

The pale slabs of ice cream were there, the huge wedges of cake. 
Talk rose with a clatter like a Niagara of breaking dishes. 

“Oh, go on! That’s a fast one—” 

“There was I, dressed up like a plush horse, waiting for the tele- 
phone—” 

“That lousy old diving board’s too—” 

Trigger ate her ice cream in silence, deaf to the pandemonium around 
her. She was passively obeying that inexorable law of her being which, 
once she thought of him, made her live all through it again, day by day, 
from the first time she had seen him. 

By the time dessert was eaten, she had gone in memory through that 
rehearsal of the Junior play when her cousin, whom he was visiting, had 
brought him to the Assembly Room at high school, and he had looked 
up at her on the stage—her heart turned over! She pushed away her 
saucer (now empty), absent-mindedly took another wedge of cake, 
and rose with the rest of the girls from her camp. 

The long, bare, bramble-scratched legs moved sluggishly now, as 
they tramped out to the front porch of the hotel. Trigger was there, 
and not there. She was seeing the red-brown lights in his eyes when 
he stood near one of the big flood lamps. 

The Camp-Counselor struck her hands together hard, and shouted 
like a train-announcer in a station, “All out to see the sunset. Everybody 
out to see the sunset.” 

“Oh, gosh, Mrs. Shannon, do we have to climb clear up on that old 
rock every year? Why can’t we—?” 

“Aw, Shaggsy, now, let’s roost around here. My legs are ready to 
drop off.” 

But Shaggsy was firm. When they took this hike, they always went 
up on top of Hurricane Rock to see the sunset. There was no reason to 
change this year. The girls trudged down the wooden steps of the 
porch and set off along the rocky moss-grown trail. Trigger floated 
dreamily with the current. 

She was thinking that she had been only fifteen when it happened— 
just think, only three months ago!—she had been a child, like these kids 
shoving and pushing their way forward around her on the trail. Now 
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she was sixteen—but it was not with her birthday that she had grown 
up, it was when— 

She walked more and more slowly. The others passed her, whooping 
back and forth. She was alone in the green tunnel of the trail shut off 
from the world by the thick spruce trees dwarfed by the altitude. She 
was back on the stage at high school, rehearsing her part, the coach 
shouting at her, the others close to her on the stage. Far off, down on 
the floor of the deserted assembly room he stood, intently watching her. 
When their eyes met it was as though nobody else was there. She walked 
the trail more slowly, yet her heart began to pound as though she were 
hurrying. The path was now rocky and steep. Her feet took her up with 
no thought from her, for she was back on that stage. All those two 
weeks he had been in town, they had hardly really spoken to each other, 
not in words, that is, only by their plunging pulses and that dizzy swim- 
ming of their eyes— 

She climbed slowly up the closed-in path although she had no idea 
what she was doing. She was panting, she was hardly breathing at all, 
her heart was fluttering against its bars. It almost stopped. She leaned 
faintly against one of the spruces, and went through it again, living and 
dying... 

ate a the day he was going away back to his home, the last time she 
had seen him. During the rehearsal he had looked at her all the time. At 
the end, the others had gone on out into the corridor where they stood 
laughing and carrying on like idiots. 

He had come close up to the edge of the stage and looking up at her 
said in a low hurried voice, “Jump!” 

He had held out his arms. She had jumped. And for a moment he 
had held her. There under the hard electric lights, alone in the big as- 
sembly room, they had melted into each other’s arms. 

Leaning now against the tree, her face white, she shut her eyes and 
closed her hand around the sharp slanting end of a cut-off branch. It 
hurt her. She pressed her hand down on it, hard, hard, hard, with all 
her might—as she would hold hard, hard, in a like rending of pain and 
glory, years later with the birth of her first child. 

Behind her shut lids she was gazing once more deep into his eyes, at 
last close to hers, so close that she was lost in them. They were as wide, 
as startled, as terrified as hers. She was fifteen, he was sixteen, but they 
needed no one to tell them what it was that held them there, shaking 
them as a dog shakes a rat—it was life. They clung to each other, not 
in love—in terror—lest they should fall. 

She who thought she had been so alive, alive, that the very presence of 
death in the same room with her was an indignity—that instant in his 
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arms told her that she had not yet lived at all, she had been wrapped 
in a cocoon—she had not yet been born. 


From ahead, towards the top of the cliffs, shouts came down from 
the clambering girls. They shrieked jovially, leaning over trying to see 
her. “Trigger! T-r-r-r-igger! Are you dead or something?” 

“You'll catch it from Shaggsy if she doesn’t see you up here.” 

She came to herself. Her hand was bleeding. 

She shouted back, “Okay. Be with you in a sec! Stopped to tie my 
shoe.” 

“Oh, yeah?” they jeered. “That’s a laugh.” They waited above till 
they saw her emerge from the last of the spruces, and start up the 
trail along the open face of the rocks. 

She climbed up, oblivious of the cut hand that left a bloodstain on 
every rock she leaned on, straddling her strong legs from ledge to ledge. 
Inside her head, her mind was thinking, rebelliously, “What of it? What 
of it? What is he to me? I didn’t even know him. It was only a minute— 
less than a minute. We’d never even had a date. Lots of the boys had 
done more than that. He didn’t even kiss me. It was nothing. It was just 
a notion.” Inside her body, her heart quaked and trembled like a tame 
animal, a dog, a cat, a horse, cowering when the wind brings the strange 
feral scent of a tiger—when it sees crossing its path ahead, a fierce, 
striped, dangerous, and magnificent beauty. 

It had been life that struck her the blow. She knew that, although 
she had never felt it before, wrapped in her cocoon as she had been, 
as yet unborn. Those other times when boys had touched her and 
clasped her—the few well remembered kisses she had from boys—she 
scorned them now as vague brushings against the outside of the cocoon. 
This, this, which she could not for a moment forget, this had been a 
thrust, deep into her very self. Quivering under that thrust, those bared 
and defenseless fibers knew what she did not—they knew what was be- 
fore them, they knew and they told her with their wordless trembling. 

Flying at the face of the cliff, she set her teeth, she tensed her muscles, 
she yearned passionately back to the cocoon. “I will never let myself 
grow up. I will never be in love. It scares me to death. It’s too big. I 
wouldn’t be able to help myself. I hate it. I won’t!” Yet she flung herself 
forward eagerly, farther and farther out from the riven cocoon, tearing 
away its broken threads, flinging them from her contemptuously, laugh- 
ing at the befooled childishness in which she had been kept till now. 
playing with toys, when waiting for her on the path ahead was ie 
this—this! 

The hot fit passed. The cold chills came again. She climbed more 
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slowly, stopping to suck the blood from the cut in her hand. “Marriage 

. .” she knew marriage—she had seen it in every house she went into— 
“jt was nothing—it was tiresomeness!” The faces of married women 
she had known came before her, patient, extinguished, unexpectant. It 
was keeping house for somebody who complained when you didn’t 
get things just right, the way he wanted them. And she would never 
know how to get things just right. It was having to bring up children. 
How could anybody ever know how to bring up children? She would 
never know! The children would imagine she understood all about 
everything and what to do, always, and she wouldn’t. She’d have to 
feed them, and wash them, she wouldn’t have a minute for what she 
wanted to do. And they’d be sick. How did anybody ever know what 
to do when children were sick? 

It was at this point in her climb that she swung herself up on the half- 
way ledge where the two old people sat, the ones she had noticed in 
the dining room. 

They did not see her. At least they gave her but one absent glance 
as she dropped down to breathe at the other end of the ledge. They 
were looking out over the lake. 

Following their eyes the girl saw for the first time what was before 
her. The sun was low, close to the water, a few rosy clouds floated 
above it. The level lake was like beaten gold, the little strokes of the 
hammer glimmering in tiny, semicircular waves. Drawing in a few long 
breaths, she really looked at it. It was nice. It was really and truly like a 
picture, she thought, with those pink clouds and the sky all flame- 
color. 

She glanced sidewise at the old married people, close to her on the 
ledge. The wife had pulled up the hood of the cape. It had rumpled her 
gray hair. Untidy wisps floated around her forehead. She did not put 
up her hand to arrange them. Her tranquil blue eyes were fixed on the 
far sky across the lake. Her face had the quiet intent look of someone 
who is listening as well as seeing. She was listening. The girl saw now 
that her husband’s lips were moving. He was saying something to her. 
Yet he was not looking at her. He too was gazing steadfastly out over 
the lake to where the sun sank lower behind the blue, far mountains on 
the other side of the lake. What could he be saying? She strained her 


ears to hear. 


Breathless with adoration; the broad sun 

Is sinking down in its tranquillity, 

The gentleness of heaven broods o’er the sea. 
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She stopped listening, astonished. It was poetry. He was saying poetry 
to his wife. 

Her cut hand was still bleeding. She got out a crumpled handkerchief 
and tied it up. When she had made the knot with one hand and her 
teeth, she listened again. The old man was saying, 


There in a season of calm weather 
Though inland far we be 

Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
That brought us thither. 


The sun sank lower. The glow in the sky paled from fire to pale 
gold. The small rosy clouds turned from rose to mauve, to lavender. 
The girl no longer saw what was there. She was trying to follow the 
voice, murmuring now. Presently it rose till she heard, 


Yet in these woods and by this sea 

Beauty has lifted eyes to me, 

While a clear voice chanted, “They who find 
Me not upon their doorsteps, 
Know we never 

Know we never 

Though forever to and fro... 


” 


The sun, mildly, slowly sinking, was now hidden behind the line 
of mountains. The sunset was almost past. The man was silent. The 
girl saw that he moved his hand till it held his wife’s. Without turning 
her gray head she leaned it closer to his shoulder. Their eyes were fixed 
on the long rays of translucent light throbbing up from where the 
sun had sunk. All the world turned to gold. This was the most beautiful 
moment of all. 

The glory of fire ebbed away. Blue came swiftly across the lake from 
the distant mountains, dropping its grave transparent veil over the 
world. 

A small breeze began to breathe. The man turned his gray head and 
smiled at his old wife. 


The girl gazed wildly at them, smiling at each other. Why, they were 
safe! They had gone through it all, the thunder and the lightning and 
the storm, the struggles and the failures, and had come out into this 
peace. Oh, to be where they were, safe!—or to be a little girl again! 


She turned her head to hide her face, she bent it down, tears burst 
from her eyes—the delicious, brokenhearted, nonsensical tears of sixteen 
—because she was not six, or sixty. 
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A HIGH WAY AND A LOW 


To every man there openeth 

A way, and ways, and a way, 

And the high soul climbs the high way 
And the low soul gropes the low; 

And in between, on the misty flats, 

The rest drift to and fro. 

But to every man there openeth 

A high way and a low, 

And every man decideth 

The way his soul shall go. 


—JOHN OxENHAM 


Thanksgiving Hunter 


JESSE STUART 


“HOLD YOUR RIFLE LIKE THIS,” UNCLE WASH SAID, CHANGING THE POSITION 
of my rifle. “When I throw this marble into the air, follow it with 
your bead; at the right time gently squeeze the trigger!” 

Uncle Wash threw the marble high into the air and I lined my sights 
with the tiny moving marble, gently squeezing the trigger, timing the 
speed of my object until it slowed in the air ready to drop to earth 
again. Just as it reached its height, my rifle cracked and the marble was 
broken into tiny pieces. 

Uncle Wash was a tall man with a hard leathery face, dark discolored 
teeth and blue eyes that had a faraway look in them. He hunted the 
year round; he violated all the hunting laws. He knew every path, creek, 
river and rock cliff within a radius of ten miles. Since he was a great 
hunter, he wanted to make a great hunter out of me. And tomorrow, 
Thanksgiving Day, would be the day for Uncle Wash to take me on 
my first hunt. 

Uncle Wash woke me long before daylight. 

“Oil your double-barrel,” he said. “Oil it just like ’'ve showed you.” 

I had to clean the barrels with an oily rag tied to a long string with a 
knot in the end. I dropped the heavy knot down the barrel and pulled 
the oily rag through the barrel. I did this many times to each barrel. 
Then I rubbed a meat-rind over both barrels and shined them with 
a dry rag. After this was done I polished the gun stock. 

“Love the feel of your gun,” Uncle Wash had often told me. “There’s 
nothing like the feel of a gun. Know how far it will shoot. Know your 
gun better than you know your own self; know it and love it.” 

Before the sun had melted the frost from the multi-colored trees and 
from the fields of stubble and dead grasses, we had cleaned our guns, had 
eaten our breakfasts and were on our way. Uncle Wash, Dave Pratt, 
Steve Blevins walked ahead of me along the path and talked about the 
great hunts they had taken and the game they had killed. And while they 
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talked, words that Uncle Wash had told me about loving the feel of a 
gun kept going through my head. Maybe it is because Uncle Wash 
speaks of a gun like it was a living person is why he is such a good marks- 
man, I thought. 

“This is the dove country,” Uncle Wash said soon as we had reached 
the cattle barn on the west side of our farm. “Doves are feeding here. 
They nest in these pines and feed around this barn fall and winter. Plenty 
of wheat grains, rye grains, and timothy seed here for doves.” 

Uncle Wash is right about the doves, I thought. I had seen them fly 
in pairs all summer long into the pine grove that covered the knoll east 
of our barn. I had heard their mournful songs. I had seen them in early 
April carrying straws in their bills to build their nests; I had seen them 
flying through the blue spring air after each other; I had seen them in 
the summer carrying food in their bills for their tiny young. I had heard 
their young ones crying for more food from the nests among the pines 
when the winds didn’t sough among the pine boughs to drown their 
sounds. And when the leaves started turning brown I had seen whole 
flocks of doves, young and old ones, fly down from the tall pines to our 
barnyard to pick up the wasted grain. I had seen them often and been 
so close to them that they were no longer afraid of me. 

“Doves are fat now,” Uncle Wash said to Dave Pratt. 

“Doves are wonderful to eat,” Dave said. 

And then I remembered when I had watched them in the spring and 
summer, I had never thought about killing and eating them. I had 
thought of them as birds that lived in the tops of pine trees and that 
hunted their food from the earth. I remembered their mournful songs 
that had often made me feel lonely when I worked in the cornfield 
near the barn. I had thought of them as flying over the deep hollows in 
pairs in the bright sunlight air chasing each other as they flew toward 
their nests in pines. 

“Now we must get good shooting into this flock of doves,” Uncle 
Wash said to us, “before they get wild. They’ve not been shot among 
this season.” 

Then Uncle Wash, to show his skill in hunting, sent us in different 
directions so that when the doves flew up from our barn lot, they would 
have to fly over one of our guns. He gave us orders to close in toward 
the barn and when the doves saw us, they would take to the air and we 
would do our shooting. 

“And if they get away,” Uncle Wash said, “follow them up and talk 
to them in their own language.” 

Each of us went his separate way. I walked toward the pine grove, 
carrying my gun just as Uncle Wash had instructed me. I was ready 
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to start shooting as soon as I heard the flutter of dove wings. I walked 
over the frosted white grass and the wheat stubble until I came to the 
fringe of pine woods. And when I walked slowly over the needles of 
pines that covered the autumn earth, I heard the flutter of many wings 
and the barking of guns. The doves didn’t come my way. I saw many 
fall from the bright autumn air to the brown crab-grass-colored earth. 

I saw these hunters pick up the doves they had killed and cram 
their limp lifeless bodies with tousled feathers into their brown hunting 
coats. They picked them up as fast as they could, trying to watch the 
way the doves went. 

“Which way did they go, Wash?” Dave asked soon as he had picked 
up his kill. 

“That way,” Uncle Wash pointed to the low hill on the west. 

“Let’s be after em, men,” Steve said. 

The seasoned hunters hurried after their prey while I stood under a 
tall pine and kicked the toe of my brogan shoe against the brown pine 
needles that had carpeted the ground. I saw these men hurry over the 
hill, cross the ravine and climb the hill over which the doves had flown. 

I watched them reach the summit of the hill, stop and call to the doves 
in tones not unlike the doves’ own calling. I saw them with guns poised 
against the sky. Soon they disappeared the way the doves had gone. 

I sat down on the edge of a lichened rock that emerged from the 
rugged hill. I laid my double-barrel down beside me, and sunlight 
fingered through the pine boughs above me in pencil-sized streaks of 
light. And when one of these shifting pencil-sized streaks of light 
touched my gun barrels, they shone brightly in the light. My gun was 
cleaned and coiled and the little pine needles stuck to its meat-rind- 
greased barrels. Over my head the wind soughed lonely among the pine 
needles. And from under these pines I could see the vast open fields 
where the corn stubble stood knee high, where the wheat stubble would 
have shown plainly had it not been for the great growth of crab-grass 
after we had cut the wheat; crab-grass that had been blighted by autumn 
frost and shone brilliantly brown in the sun. 

Even the air was cool to breathe into the lungs; I could feel it deep 
down when I breathed and it tasted of the green pine boughs that 
flavored it as it seethed through their thick tops. This was a clean cool 
autumn earth that both men and birds loved. And as I sat on the 
lichened rock with pine needles at my feet, with the soughing pine 
boughs above me, I thought the doves had chosen a fine place to find 
food, to nest and raise their young. But while I sat looking at the earth 
about me, I heard the thunder of the seasoned hunters’ guns beyond 
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got close enough to shoot again. 

As I sat on the rock, listening to the guns in the distance, I thought 
Uncle Wash might be right after all. It was better to shoot and kill with 
a gun than to kill with one’s hands or with a club. I remembered the 
time I went over the hill to see how our young corn was growing after 
we had plowed it the last time. And while I stood looking over the corn 
whose long ears were in tender blisters, I watched a ground-hog come 
from the edge of the woods, ride down a stalk of corn, and start eating 
a blister-ear. I found a dead sassafras stick near me, tiptoed quietly 
behind the ground-hog and hit him over the head. I didn’t finish him with 
that lick. It took many licks. 

When I left the cornfield, I left the ground-hog dead beside his ear 
of corn. I couldn’t forget killing the ground-hog over an ear of corn 
and leaving him dead, his grey-furred clean body to waste on the lonely 
hill. 

I can’t disappoint Uncle Wash, I thought. He has trained me to shoot. 
He says that I will make a great hunter. He wants me to hunt like my 
father, cousins and uncles. He says that I will be the greatest marksman 
among them. 

I thought about the way my people had hunted and how they had 
loved their guns. I thought about how Uncle Wash had taken care of 
his gun, how he had treated it like a living thing and how he had told 
me to love the feel of it. And now my gun lay beside me with pine 
needles sticking to it. If Uncle Wash were near he would make me pick 
the gun up, brush away the pine needles and wipe the gun barrels with 
my handkerchief. If I had lost my handkerchief, as I had seen Uncle 
Wash often do, he would make me pull out my shirt-tail to wipe my 
gun with it. Uncle Wash didn’t object to wearing dirty clothes or to 
wiping his face with a dirty bandanna; he didn’t mind living in a dirty 
house—but never, never would he allow a speck of rust or dirt on his 
gun. 

It was comfortable to sit on the rock since the sun was directly above 
me. It warmed me with a glow of autumn. I felt the sun’s rays against my 
face and the sun was good to feel. But the good fresh autumn air was 
no longer cool as the frost that covered the autumn grass that morning, 
nor could I feel it go deep into my lungs; the autumn air was warmer and 
it was flavored more with the scent of pines. 

Now that the shooting had long been over near our cattle barn, I 
heard the lazy murmur of the woodcock in the pine woods near by. 
Uncle Wash said woodcocks were game birds and he killed them wher- 
ever he found them. Once I thought I would follow the sound and kill 
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the woodcock. I picked up my gun but laid it aside again. I wanted to 
lall something to show Uncle Wash. I didn’t want him to be disap- 
pointed in me. 

Instead of trying to find a rabbit sitting behind a broom-sedge cluster 
or in a briar thicket as Uncle Wash had trained me to do, I felt relaxed 
and lazy in the autumn sun that had now penetrated the pine boughs 
from directly overhead. I looked over the brown vast autumn earth 
about me where I had worked when everything was green and grow- 
ing, where birds sang in the spring air as they built their nests. I looked 
at the tops of barren trees and thought how a few months ago they 
were waving clouds of green. And now it was a sad world, a dying world. 
There was so much death in the world that I had known: flowers were 
dead, leaves were dead, and the frosted grass was lifeless in the wind. 
Everything was dead and dying but a few wild birds and rabbits. I had 
almost grown to the rock where I sat but I didn’t want to stir. I wanted 
to glimpse the life about me before it all was covered with winter snows. 
I hated to think of killing in this autumn world. When I picked up my 
gun, I didn’t feel life in it—I felt death. 

I didn’t hear the old hunters’ guns now but I knew that, wherever 
they were, they were hunting for something to shoot. I thought they 
would return to the barn if the doves came back, as they surely would, 
for the pine grove where I sat was one place in this autumn world that 
was a home to the doves. And while I sat on the rock, I thought I would 
practice the dove whistle that Uncle Wash had taught me. I thought a 
dove would come close and I would shoot the dove so that I could go 
home with something in my hunting coat. 

As I sat whistling a dove call, I heard the distant thunder of their 
guns beyond the low ridge. Then I knew they were coming back to- 
ward the cattle barn. 

And, as I sat whistling my dove calls, I heard a dove answer me, I 
called gently to the dove. Again it answered. This time it was closer to 
me. I picked up my gun from the rock and gently brushed the pine 
needles from its stock and barrels. And as I did this, I called pensively to 
the dove and it answered plaintively. 

I aimed my gun soon as I saw the dove walking toward me. When 
it walked toward my gun so unafraid, I thought it was a pet dove. I 
lowered my gun, laid it across my lap. Never had a dove come this 
close to me. When I called again, it answered at my feet. Then it 
fanned its wings and flew upon the rock beside me trying to reach the 
sound of my voice. It called, but I didn’t answer. I looked at the dove 
when it turned its head to one side to try to see me. Its eye was gone, 
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with the mark of a shot across its face. Then it turned the other side of 
its head toward me to try to see. The other eye was gone. 

As I looked at the dove the shooting grew louder; the old hunters 
were getting closer. I heard the fanning of dove wings above the pines. 
And I heard doves batting their wings against the pine boughs. And 
the dove beside me called to them. It knew the sounds of their wings. 
Maybe it knows each dove by the sound of his wings, I thought. And 
then the dove spoke beside me. I was afraid to answer. I could have 
reached out my hand and picked this dove up from the rock. Though it 
was blind, I couldn’t kill it, and yet I knew it would have a hard time 
to live. 

When the dove beside me called again, I heard an answer from a pine 
bough near by. The dove beside me spoke and the dove in the pine 
bough answered. Soon they were talking to each other as the guns 
grew louder. Suddenly, the blind dove fluttered through the tree-tops, 
chirruping its plaintive melancholy notes, toward the sound of its mate’s 
voice. I heard its wings batting the wind-shaken pine boughs as it 
ascended, struggling, toward the beckoning voice. 
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Fern Barrie’s New Plans 
REBECCA CAUDILL 


Fern, aged sixteen, lived in a little white house on the west bank of the Poor 
Fork River in Kentucky. It was a half-century ago, when simple ways made 
life both easier and harder than now. Besides Fern, there were Tom, fifteen, and 
the younger children, Jeffie and Letty. There was also Clint Stacey, two years 
older than Fern, who had always been “part and parcel of her life.” Peter and 
Blanche were Fern’s father and mother. 

Mrs. Barrie feels that Fern should know now whether she wants to marry 
straight off or to teach school first. Fern believes that there must be some other 
solution for her life. Surprisingly, a way opens as she takes a drink of water to 
her father out in the fields. 


FERN DREW THE WATER FROM THE OPEN WELL IN THE YARD, POURED 
it into a jug, and set off with it across the fields to the river bottom 
where Peter was laying off corn rows. 

Peter stopped the mare in the dark, moist furrow, pulled the corn 
cob from the spout of the jug, and drank thirstily of the cold water. 
When he finished, he handed the jug back to Fern, and pointed down 
the wagon road that meandered along between the field and the river. 

“Do you see that, daughter?” he asked. 

Fern looked. 

Scollard Brothers’ covered wagon drawn by Matt Scollard’s four 
horses was just leaving the store, turning into the road at the end of 
the field. John Scollard was driving. He and Matt were starting on a 
long trip, Fern knew, over the mountains to Stonega, for the spring and 
summer supply of goods for their store. 

“They’ve been getting ready all morning,” Peter said. “I’ve been 
watching them while I plowed. And I’ve done a heap of thinking. A 
heap of thinking, Fern.” 

Peter was never in a hurry. He took the jug from Fern and drank 
again, wiping his lips with his rough sleeve. : 

“That wagon’s a sign, daughter,” he said. “It’s a sign to you and me 
of something mighty important we’ve got a call to do.” 

From Barrie and Daughter by Rebecca Caudill. Copyright 1943 by Rebecca Caudill. 
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Fern shaded her eyes with her hand and stared at the wagon. It 
was a familiar sight, the canvas top humping along the road like a great 
dirty caterpillar. Twice a year, Matt Scollard set out over the mountains 
to lay in a six-months’ supply of goods. Every spring, about a month 
after the wild ducks flew north, Peter would say, “In about a month 
now, Matt’ll be off for Stonega.” And in the fall, soon after the ducks 
winged south again, Peter would prophesy, “In just about a month 
now...” And true to Peter’s predictions, Matt, at the appointed time, 
hitched a double team to the Conestoga, drove off down the road, and 
disappeared behind the mountain wall. It worked like the almanac. 

Fern stood watching until the big clumsy wagon passed the Barrie 
house and lumbered out of sight. Then, though she and Peter could 
no longer see it, they could hear the muffled rumbling of the well- 
greased axles as the wheels jounced along the rutted road and off into 
the river. Peter’s roan mare chewed her bit, the river across the road 
made a murmur as of wind rising, and, back in the yard where Blanche 
was drawing a bucket of water, the well pulley noisily creaked and 
groaned, but the blurred sound of the wagon wheels seemed at that 
moment louder and more important than anything else in the valley. 

“Git up thar, Joe! Git up, Harve!” they’heard John Scollard shout 
imperiously to the horses who seemed unwilling to be off on so long 
and so laborious a journey. And then they heard the crack of the 
long blacksnake whip John always held in his hand with the reins. 

Fern winced. Then slowly she turned to Peter who stood watching 
her. 

“What do you mean, a sign, Pa?” she asked him, wondering. “It 
looks like the same old wagon to me.” 

“I mean, daughter, that the men who wrote the Constitution took it 
for granted that any American, even Republicans like John and Matt, 
would have character so stiddy you could stand and throw rocks at 
it all day and not even dent it,” Peter told her. “And they took it for 
granted that if a feller did notice something going wrong he’d hustle 
about and clean it up before it got into the nation’s blood. The Con- 
stitution’s a personal thing, way I look at it.” 

ay esa. 

Pride surged through Fern that her father should be on such intimate 
terms with so sacred a document as the Constitution. But she was still 
not sure what the Constitution had to do with Matt Scollard, who had 
always been their neighbor, and his young brother John, who had 
come the year before to live with Matt and help him in the store. Nor 
could she imagine what that document had to do with their starting 
off to Stonega for a summer’s supply of goods, exactly as Matt had 
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started every May since she could remember. But Peter, she knew, never 
spoke without reason. 

“Pa, don’t be so slow,” she begged. ‘‘What’s the Constitution got to 
do with Matt and John?” 

“Matt and John may be acting according to the letter of the Con- 
stitution, but not according to the spirit,” Peter said. “Year in, year 
out, Matt was as honest as daylight till John came. But since John’s 
had his hand in the business, he and Matt are getting rich off that store 
while the people that buy from them get poorer and poorer. And that, 
daughter, ain’t constitutional. Not if I know the spirit in which the 
Constitution was writ.” 

Peter took off his hat and wiped the perspiration from his forehead. 

“Take Josh Coldiron now,” he went on. “Josh hit his turning plow 
on a sassafras root the other day and broke the share so bad that Lige 
Chasteen couldn’t weld it together, and Josh had to buy a new one. 
But John told him he’d have to have two sides of meat for a plowshare 
when one would have been too much. Matt’s got those two sides of 
meat in that wagon right now, taking them off to Stonega where he'll 
swap ’em for six plowshares.” 

Peter took another drink from the jug, throwing his head far back 
and swallowing slowly. Fern stood regarding him with silent wonder, 
careful not to ask questions or to make any sound lest she disturb the 
trend of his thought. 

“And take Uslie Ratliff,” Peter continued, setting the jug down. 
“Uslie was a telling me last week she went to buy calico for a new 
dress. She gets a store-bought dress just once in five years. And what 
did John Scollard charge her? All the sweet potatoes she had holed 
away in the ground, and new sweet potatoes won’t come in before 
August. Figured they’d be going to Stonega this week and they’d like 
the wagon full.” 

Peter rested the weight of his tall body on one foot while he gazed 
steadily at Fern, a twinkle tangling with the fire in his eyes. 

“I’m thinking we’ll start us a store of our own, Fern,” he announced. 

Fern stared at him, wide-eyed. “A store like Matt’s?” 

Peter nodded. 

‘Well, of course, Pa, it’s just what we ought to do,” she declared 
emphatically. It was a gift of hers and Peter’s to distinguish clearly and 
quickly between what they considered right and wrong, and never to 
allow the sun to go down on action undecided. 

Then, suddenly, her eyes began to crinkle with eagerness. Here was 
her father proposing a thrilling undertaking, in no remote way con- 
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nected with such commonplaces as housekeeping or getting married 
or teaching school, and including her in his plans. 

“Do you really mean I can help you, Pa?” she cried. “Is that what 
you meant by the wagon being a sign to us—to both of us? When can 
we start, Pa?” she asked, hastily. “Right away?” 

“We'll have to start soon if we lay our goods in by the time Matt 
and John come back from Stonega with theirs,” Peter told her. “Store- 
keeping’s like farming. You got to get the seed in at the right time or 
you make no crop.” 

An amused smile played at the corners of Peter’s mouth as he 
watched Fern. 

“You’d like storekeeping better than washing dishes, wouldn’t you, 
daughter?” he asked. 

“A whole sight better,” she admitted. “Id like it better than teaching 
school, too. I’ve got no call to teach school.” 

Suddenly the eagerness in her face clouded. 

“Have you told Ma?” she asked. 

“Not yet.” 

“Then how do you know Ma’ll stand for it? What makes you think 
Ma’ll let me storekeep?” 

“Well, of course your ma’ll ask for some kind of guarantee,” Peter 
told her. “She’s got a right to ask for that. She’ll say you have to prove 
to her that you’re going to pitch in, like ten dogs at a dog fight, and do 
the thing right.” 

But Fern was not convinced. “Ma’ll say it isn’t ladylike to stand 
behind a counter and weigh out sugar for every Tom, Dick, and Harry 
that comes in. She’s already said that this morning. Or the same as that. 
She said there’s nothing a girl can do but marry and housekeep, or teach 
school.” 

“Leave your ma to me. We'll agree on the terms,” Peter promised. 
“And before you and I finish what we undertake, daughter, we may 
be having to draw on something your ma’s got a good supply of and 
you and [ are sort of short on. Your ma sees a thing straight through, 
Fern. Whatever she begins, she sticks to till it’s finished. She’s got a 
mountain of grit, your ma has.” 

“She'll have a mountain of notions about my storekeeping, too,” 
Fern sighed. “This time I don’t think you can manage her, Pa.” 

Peter smiled. Looking up at the sun, he squinted his eyes in the 
bright glare. 

“Tt’s quarter after ten,” he calculated. “I’m half through with these 
corn rows. Take it easy, Bess, while Fern and I do some figuring.” 

He looped the lines around the handles of the plow, and the roan mare 
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blinked her patient eyes and relaxed. A shagbark hickory tree stood 
alone in the field near by, and Peter and Fern sat down in the shade of 
its spicy new green leaves, Peter stretching his long legs and leaning 
gratefully against the trunk of the tree. 

“A. feller, when he undertakes something, Fern, first has to know 
why he’s undertaking it,” he explained. “When he loads shelves with 
goods, now, he’s got one of two notions in his head. He aims to get 
rich off the people, or else he aims to serve the people. Which notion he 
has makes all the difference in the world.” 

“Td never thought of that,” Fern admitted, toying with the brand- 
new idea. “I’d never thought there was anything to storekeeping but 
going to Stonega for goods and then selling them to anybody that 
wanted them. I see it’d make a heap of difference, why you did it.” 

“That’s called a man’s philosophy, Fern,” Peter explained. “The 
reasons a man has for planting corn, or storekeeping, or voting the 
straight Democratic ticket—that’s called his philosophy. Now if I was 
hiring a man to help me here on the farm, I wouldn’t ask him did he 
know how to curry a horse, nor when’s the best time for planting po- 
tatoes and laying by corn. I’d ask him, what’s his philosophy.” 

Fern considered this procedure a moment and laughed outright. 

“You ask him that, Pa, and you’d scare him to death,” she declared. 
“But just the same, if you look at storekeeping that way—if you look 
at it as a way to help people, like teaching school helps people—that 
makes it a thing you could spend your whole life doing, doesn’t it? You 
could study about all the things people need, every single thing, and 
then you could go over the mountains and bring those things back. Not 
just coal oil, and sugar, and calico, and nails, and things like that that 
Matt and John bring back, but ribbons, and books. And pictures. And 
thread in lots of colors, and pretty dishes. And lace, Pa. And shoes that 
button. And hats. Real straw hats with blossoms and ribbons on them 
instead of everlasting slat bonnets.” 

Peter smiled at the enthusiasm that mounted with her words. 

“You've got an eye to the womenfolks, daughter,” he said. “But your 
ideas are all right. A good store not only furnishes people with what they 
need. It can make them want better things than they have. It can help 
them live more comfortably than they do live. It can give them more 
satisfying things to work with, and prettier things to look at while they 
work. If it does that for people without robbing them, then you’re 
right—it is a thing big enough to spend your life doing.” 

“But what if people couldn’t buy those extra things?” Fern objected. 

“It could just as well be the business of the storekeeper to make it 
possible for them to buy,” Peter explained. “There’s no reason why 
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everybody up and down these hollers has to empty his smokehouse 
every time he needs a pair of shoes, Outlandish people over the moun- 
tains would give money for things we make every day in this valley. 
Take Uslie Ratliff now. When I passed her house the other day she 
had her quilts out a sunning. Her Lone Star quilt and her Rose with 
Thorns—they were as pretty as quilts are ever made, and with as fine a 
quilting stitch as I’ve ever laid eyes on. They were plumb like a picture. 
And look at your ma’s blankets she’s wove—warm as a fire and tough 
as iron. And the mittens she knits, and socks. And take Minty Scollard. 
She’s got a knack of weaving. Always making up pretty patterns for 
rugs.” 

“You mean, Pa, when you go over to Stonega for goods, you’d take 
quilts and rugs and blankets to trade along with eggs and potatoes and 
turnips and meat?” Fern asked. 

nExacthye 

Fern sat for a moment, gathering together in her mind the ideas Peter 
had voiced. 

“How would we start a store, Pa?” she inquired. “Don’t you have 
to have money to start a store?” 

“We'd have to start on credit, Fern. We have a few things we could 
swap for goods, but in Stonega they’d give us credit till fall at the 
wholesale house. And we'll have to start right away to do any good.” 

“But what'll we use for a storehouse?” Fern asked, her mind hurrying 
pee one problem to another. “You can’t properly have a store without 
a house.” 

“All these questions, Fern, show me you've got a good practical head 
on your shoulders,” Peter said, admiring her. “I’ve thought of the store- 
house, too. By fall maybe we could build a storehouse. Or come spring. 
Until then, I reckon Blanche would let us use the parlor.” 

“Oh, Pa, you can’t ask Ma for the parlor!” Fern cried, shocked that 
her father should suggest such a thing. “Why, Ma loves the parlor 
almost more than the kitchen.” 

Indeed, Blanche Barrie did love her parlor. It was a quiet, dim place, 
prim and musty-smelling behind its closed doors. In it were the finest and 
dearest possessions of the Barries—the organ on which Blanche played 
“When the Roll Is Called up Yonder” and “There’s a Big Camp Meeting 
over Yonder” and “Will There Be Any Stars in My Crown?” the store- 
bought washstand with the big white bowl and the pitcher sitting in it; 
the store-bought bedstead prepared with the thickest featherbed, the 
bolster slip with crocheted lace on the end, the pillow shams trimmed 
with lace in a fan design, and the white-fringed counterpane, all of 
Blanche’s careful making, and the red lamp with the big red globe 
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through which a tall straight chimney towered. It was not an ordinary 
chimney, flanged and ruffled at the top, such as Scollard Brothers car- 
ried in stock, and Blanche was particular that it did not get broken, 
since that would mean waiting until Matt Scollard went to Stonega again 
and brought back a chimney especially for her. 

In two other respects the parlor differed from every other room in 
the house. The walls were papered with newspaper and colored pages 
from McCall’s Magazine, while on the parlor floor was always the 
newest, best carpet, begun during the long winter afternoons when 
Blanche and Fern took old garments and worn out sheets, and tore them 
into strings and tacked them end to end. Even Letty had learned to 
thread her needle and help with the tacking. Every other spring when 
the strings, tacked together, had been wound into great multicolored 
balls, Blanche took them to Matt Scollard’s wife, Minty, who wove them 
into carpet. Then Peter brought clean, sweet-smelling hay from the 
barn loft, spread it evenly on the freshly scrubbed floor, and stretched 
the new carpet over it, while he and Blanche tacked it down, tugging 
at the edges to make it lie smooth. 

“You couldn’t turn the parlor into a storehouse, Pa,” Fern repeated, 
feeling stanchly loyal to her mother in respect to the house. It was her 
mother’s kingdom, she thought, and no one had right to question her 
privilege to rule over it as she pleased. “You couldn’t do that to Ma, 
not even just till fall. Everybody coming and going, tromping mud into 
the carpet.” 

“We might use the cutting room at the barn then,” Peter suggested. 

“But womenfolks won’t like to come to the barn to do their trading,” 
Fern objected. “It’s smelly. And besides, look at the mud the cows and 
calves keep churned up in winter.” 

“T don’t know hardly where we could put our goods then,” said 
Peter. 

“How about the smokehouse? There’s lots of room there, especially 
in summer.” 

“Well, so there is,” Peter agreed. 

“We could move to the back all the things we have in there,” Fern 
suggested eagerly. “You could hang the meat on the back rafters, and 
move the kraut barrel to one corner. And I could scrub the meat table 
to use instead of shelves.” Sa 

“I believe you're right, daughter,” Peter agreed, his admiration for 
her ability increasing with each suggestion she made. “The smokehouse 
is the very place. I could get some boxes in Stonega for shelves, too. 
Just tack them on the wall.” 
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Her arms locked about her knees, Fern looked intently at her father, 
the eagerness in her eyes lighting up her face. 

“When can we start, Pa?” she asked. “If it’s just a matter of working 
hard to bring Ma around, I won’t have any trouble. I can work like a 
house fire Hen: it’s something I want to do.” 

“T’ve been a figuring in my mind while I laid off corn rows this 
morning. I figure we can start day after tomorrow,” Peter said. “By 
night I can Gach this corn planting, and tomorrow I can do any heavy 
moving that’s to be done in the smokehouse. Then the next day Tl start 
to Stonega while you finish getting the smokehouse ready. I figure Pil 
be gone four days—two a going aoe two a coming back.” 

“When’ll we tell Ma?” 

“T’ll tell her tonight,” Peter said. 

Fern considered this. “Can’t we wait a while—tll tomorrow?” she 
asked. 

Peter smiled at her indulgently. 

“You don’t understand your ma, do you, Fern?” he asked. 

“I’m not sure,” she admitted. “But Iam sure Ma doesn’t understand 
me. She'll never be able to see why a girl should want to storekeep. Not 
even you, Pa, can make her understand that, I’m afraid.” 

“We'll see,” laughed Peter. “You run along home now and help your 
ma. Maybe housekeeping’s not in your marrow the way it’s in your 
ma’s, but this morning play like it’s there anyway. Pitch in and do what- 
ever needs to be done. And don’t talk. Don’t tell anybody yet what 
we've been thinking about.” 

“Not even Tene) she asked, feeling disloyal toward her brother 
who generously shared all his secrets with her. 

“Nobody,” Peter emphasized. 

“All right, Pa. I give you my word and honor,” she promised, feeling 


a sense ae awe at auch responsibility. “IT won't tell anybody. Not event 
Tom.” 


She rose to go. 


“Of course there’s one thing I don’t like about it,” Peter said, and 
she waited to hear. “It’s going against neighbors, and the Scollards have 
been good neighbors to us. At Tease they were till John came. Seems 
like John, even 1 though he’s younger than Matt, has some evil influence 
over him and can put him up to all sorts of rascally notions. I’ve talked 
to Matt time and again about the w ay he’s a running the store and 
ruining the people that trade with him.” 

“What did he say, Pa?” 


“At first he just laughed at me. Said I’d better stick to farming that I 
knowed something about and not get mixed up in storekeeping that’s 
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none of my business. Another time he told me if I’d burn them books 
of mine I wouldn’t get such notions. Yesterday I went over there again.” 

Peter was silent a moment, looking off across the field to Scollard’s 
store. 

“I went over there yesterday because I knowed they’d be making 
ready to go to Stonega. I asked Matt once more if he’d promise me 
point-blank not to trade for more than goods are worth. So he up and 
told me to mind my own business. And then John—hot-headed whipper- 
snapper that he is—drawed a knife on me and ordered me out.” 

“Da! ” 

“He might have used it, too, if Minty hadn’t heard the rumpus and 
come in about then with the baby. Minty’s close-mouthed and never says 
much, but I sometimes think she sees everything. She spoke to me just 
as nice as if nothing had happened. And when she done that, that baby 
that’s the spit and image of Matt begun cooing and carrying on. A 
body can’t do much deviltry with a baby around, I reckon. So directly 
the fur laid down on John’s neck and Matt’s fire died out, and I walked 
away in the smoke.” 

Fern looked across the sun-bathed field, too, and felt herself be- 
coming part of some strange, perhaps sinister, drama. 

“There may be other knives, daughter,” Peter told her quietly, 
sensing her thoughts. “You and [ll never own one. That ain’t according 
to our way. But we won’t run from them, either. There are some things 
a knife can’t cut.” 

All at once Peter drew up his long legs, stood erect under the hickory 
nut tree, and stretched himself. 

“What do you say, daughter?” he smiled at Fern. “Are we pardners?” 

She looked steadily up at him, her proud head high like her mother’s, 
in her clear gray-blue eyes a new light burning. 

“Yes, we are, Pa,” she promised. “And for all Ma’s notions about 
marrying and housekeeping, she’ll have to see things my way this time, 
for I know now, like Tom and Jeffie and Letty, what it is ’m going to 
do.” She stooped and picked up the water jug. “I'll go now, Pa,” she 
said. “And I won’t tell. But I’'ll be getting ready.” 

She turned and went, not by the path along the edge of the field, but 
as a bird flies, straight across the plowed earth, to the house. Peter stood 
watching her, thinking there was a maturity about her which had not 
been there before, admiring the way she had grasped his plans and made 
them her own and then raced ahead of him with keen, fresh ideas he 
had not fathered. She was going to be something far more splendid than 
the mere keeper of a storehouse, he thought proudly, far grander than 
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a mere trader in food and clothing and shelter. She was going to be a 
mighty fighter, on the side of the people. 

In another moment Fern disappeared hurriedly through the kitchen 
doorway. 

“There’s more of her ma in her than she thinks,” Peter chuckled to 
himself. Then he clucked impatiently to the mare and started laying 
off a corn row down the field as if there was need for haste. 


To learn about the important and exciting events which followed, read Barrie and 
Daughter, the book named for the store which Peter and Fern set up near the river. 


The Refugee Village 


LOUISE A. STINETORF 


NAZIK DREW HER DESIGN WITH BOLD, FREE STROKES. YOUNG AS SHE 
was, Nazik was already one of the leading artists of the Armenian 
pottery factory. Every morning she arose with her father, brother, 
and one older sister, and as the first rays of the morning sun gilded 
the unbelievably gnarled old trees on the Mount of Olives, the four of 
them followed the bed of the Kedron River to the Damascus Gate of 
the City of Jerusalem. Her mother stayed at home, as mothers of many 
small sons and daughters must. Inside the gates of Jerusalem, her father 
turned sharply to the right. He was one of a tribunal of men of other 
faiths who were trying to bring order and sanity into the affairs of the 
ancient city. Christian, Moslem, and Jew—everyone held her father 
in the highest respect. 

Nazik’s brother was a potter. He crouched over a revolving slab 
from dawn to dusk, shaping the wet clay into plates, cups, bowls, vases, 
whatever the rich tourists who trooped through the factory might 
desire. Nazik’s sister used transfer paper and stamped designs on the 
unglazed ware after it came from its first baking in the tall ovens. 

In fact, everyone in the Armenian village went to work in the pot- 
tery sheds at dawn as thrifty people should; almost everyone continued 
in the sheds as long as there was light. Not Nazik, however, for as 
everyone knows, there are many sides to a creative artist’s work. She 
must have time to think without a brush in her hand, and to walk 
along the countryside and observe the things of beauty on the Holy 
Land’s terraced hills that she might turn into designs for plates and 
cups and mugs. 

So on this afternoon, when Nazik and Annian, her best friend, put 
away their brushes and their drawing boards, they wrapped their arms 
about one another’s waists, strolled out of the city gate, and down the 
Kedron Road toward home. The Kedron Valley had always been 
beautiful and everything within it was beautiful. Yet as the girls 


From Girls Today. Copyright, 1950, by Pierce & Smith. Reprinted by permission of 


the author. 
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reached the spot where they could see the Russian nunnery in the 
distance, both gasped in amazement. 

Here was something, right at the foot of the Mount of Olives, that 
was very definitely not beautiful. 

At first Nazik thought it was an encampment of desert Bedouins, 
and anger flared up within her. Bedouins were dirty people who rubbed 
their bodies with sand instead of washing with water, she remembered, 
and she curled her upper lip into a sneer of disgust. Their clothing was 
always black with grease and soot and it was crawling with fleas. And 
their savage dogs had to be beaten off with heavy sticks. 

“There are no dogs,” Annian murmured, showing that her thoughts 
had paralleled Nazik’s. 

“And the tents aren’t really tents, are they?” Nazik answered. 

Indeed they were not. Sticks had been driven into the ground and 
there was nothing but rags stretched across their tips. Rags! Pitiful 
rags! Everywhere! 

“Vermin!” A voice hissed behind the two girls and both turned to 
look into the bold eyes of a boy not much older than themselves. 

If Nazik and Annian had been Arab girls, they would have fled from 
any strange man who spoke to them familiarly like a brother. If the 
fellow himself had been an Arab, he would never have addressed 
women, young or old, who were not related to him by ties of blood. 

But the two girls stood and listened while the boy poured out a 
violent stream of bitter words and harsh questions. 

“Lice! Vermin! Human rats! How are they to live except by fighting 
with the dogs for the offal cast over the city walls in the nighttime?” 
the youth demanded. “They have no flocks. They have no tools with 
which to work at a trade. They have no clothes. No shelters against 
the cruel night winds. How can they better their condition? Hunger 
makes a man cunning—and bold. Will your homes be secure against 
them when they have suffered enough? Will it be safe for you to walk 
this road morning and night, going to and from your work? We 
wouldn’t permit a flock of hyenas to nest in a cave so near the city. 
Isn’t it our duty to drive these beggars out as we would hyenas?” 

Nazik drew back because the fellow was blowing his breath di- 
rectly in her face. Standing thus, at a little distance from him, she saw 
there were now other boys and girls behind him, some older than her- 
self, some much younger. Some were fair complexioned, others were 
dark as Arabs. All wore strange garments, that is, clothing different 
from Nazik’s and Annian’s; but then, Jerusalem has always been a city 
with thousands of visitors within its gates, and she gave the matter of 
clothing no thought. 
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Afterwards Nazik never knew quite how it happened, but she heard 
herself and Annian promising, “Yes, yes, we will creep out of our homes 
when the night is darkest and come help you drive these beggars away.” 

Then, when she had broken away from the boys and girls on the 
hillside and started on home, a strange uneasiness seized Nazik; and in 
order to quiet the feeling, she told Annian many times, “Theyzare 
wretched creatures! They would be down on our village and homes 
like famished dogs if we let them remain.” 

But the uneasiness would not be lulled to a sleep within Nazik, and 
as she ate her supper and embroidered on a headcloth after food, it 
blotted out the sound of her father’s and mother’s voices. 

“Are you ill, daughter?” her father finally asked. “Your mother has 
spoken to you three times and you have sat staring at your needle as 
though you saw angels dancing on its point.” 

“I—I don’t know what’s the matter,” she answered. “I just didn’t 
hear Mother.” 

Her father peered at her sharply, but her mother spoke up. “This is 
the way it is with young girls quite frequently, Papa. Nazik is more 
tired than she thinks. Put away your sewing now, and go to bed, 
daughter.” 

Nazik was not tired, nor was she sleepy; but she was grateful for 
the privacy of her little alcove. She did not remove her clothing, but 
lay on her pallet waiting for the lights in the house to be dimmed one 
by one, and for her parents and brothers and sisters to go to bed also. 
Waiting with dread in her heart for the tap of Annian’s fingertips on 
her window pane. She was a girl and not a boy, and why should she 
fight like a boy? 

But she had given her promise; and when Annian’s nails scratched 
her window pane, and her friend’s shrill whisper seemed to blare 
through the darkness like a trumpet, Nazik arose and slipped out of 
the house. 

Outside, other Armenian boys and girls were gathered. They, too, 
had talked with the strangers on the Kedron Road. 

“The young Jew told us...” one boy who assumed command of the 
small group was saying. 

So the stranger on the Kedron Road was a Jew! Nazik felt relieved 
to know that. There were fine people among the Jews, she had heard 
her father say many times. 

Afterwards Nazik was never very clear in her mind as to just what 
happened that night. With others of her village about her, she was no 
longer aware of any inner uneasiness. What she was doing seemed 
almost a lark, and when others about her picked up stones and began 
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hurling them at the wretched shelters of rags, she did the same. Sud- 
denly all was confusion about her: men began cursing, and women and 
children began weeping, and stones flew back in her own direction. 

Then something seemingly white-hot tore through her left shoulder 
and the shouts of her companions seemed to float far away, like the 
tunes of shepherds’ pipes on a hillside. And the night became blacker, 
and her sleep deeper than she had ever known before. 

“Here’s another one!” were the first words Nazik heard upon 
awakening. 

“Wounded, too. A bullet hole through her shoulder, poor kid. Else, 
she would have run away like most of the others,” another voice added. 

Nazik looked up into the faces of three fez-topped soldiers. Ah! 
Thank God, Arabs! she breathed to herself. The Arabs were fine people; 
these men would help her home. 

“I want to go home,” she began in a tremulous voice. “My father 
is—” 

“No home for you this morning,” a soldier interrupted her brusquely. 
“The court of the City is sitting in special session to try those of you 
young hoodlums we captured.” 

“T am not a hoodlum,” Nazik protested hotly. “I—” But pain and 
fright squeezed her throat shut and tears began running down her 
face in steady streams on either side of her nose although she had no 
desire at all to cry. She was very tired and her shoulder ached and was 
heavy, and she wanted to go home. 

Three horses were tethered near by. All three of the men mounted, 
and one of them pulled Nazik up behind himself. In a matter of minutes 
they had reached the Damascus Gate, passed the grain market, and 
were wending their way through the narrow streets of the age-old 
Holy City. Suddenly Nazik recognized the buildings on either side; 
they were going to the court where her father with an Arab Mufti and 
a Jewish Rabbi meted out counsel and punishment to fools and evil- 
doers. Well! When these soldiers realized that her father was one of the 
judges they would draw their neck clothes over their noses to hide the 
blood in their cheeks! 

When the men stopped, she slipped off the horse’s rump and ran into 
the courtroom past the guard at the door; but midway up the central 
aisle she stopped short. Her father had raised his head and was staring 
at her as though she were a muddy puppy preparing to shake its hide 
free of water on the household’s best rug. Then he merely raised an 
indifferent finger and with a simple back-handed motion signaled for 
her to join a small group of boys and girls in one corner of the room. 
Annian was there! And others who lived in the Armenian potter’s 
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village. Nazik stared at her father in amazement; and once again he 
ignored her in order to turn a polite ear to the Arab Mufti who was 
speaking. 

“In ages past, the Arabs have been a warlike people,” the Mufti was 
saying, “and I will not say that violence no longer plays a part in their 
lives. The desert Bedouins—the tent-dwellers—still raid; but even they 
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do not love bloodshed. It is for food and pack animals—those things 
on which their existence depends—that they fight. But most of my 
people, centuries ago, built permanent houses, planted orchards and 
vineyards, terraced the hillsides, and cultivated the grain fields. Then 
we gave up ways of violence, for a man whose home is fixed has put 
roots down into the soil like one of his own trees, and he must live at 
peace with his neighbors or perish in the storm of ill will he creates—or 
at best lead only a warped life like a tree whose trunk has been snapped 
in a high wind. 

“These, my people, in the Kedron Valley, are not criminals, beg- 
gars, riffraff. Nor are they trespassing on anyone. Their elders came 
before this court yesterday and were given permission to set up 
temporary shelters where they are now,” the Mufti went on. “Until 
yesterday—or at most only a few days ago—they were respected men, 
women, and children who were farming land that their fathers and 
mothers before them had farmed for a thousand years.” 

Then the Mufti was no longer speaking, and Nazik raised her head 
to find her father looking straight into her eyes. There was no coldness 
in his face, no impatience, no asperity. The Rabbi and the Mufti 
leaned forward respectfully so as not to lose a word when he should 
speak. 

“T want to tell my daughter, and the sons and daughters of my 
neighbors a story,” Nazik’s father began. His voice was as gentle, as 
dispassionate as though he were merely remarking upon the beauty of 
the first mauve cyclamen of the spring. 

The tale he told was one Nazik knew well, and she wondered that 
she herself had not thought of it before. It began in a peaceful Ar- 
menian village on the shores of the Black Sea. The villagers were 
potters, skillful at their work, and thrifty in their homes. Then, for 
no reason that an Armenian could understand, bands of Turkish soldiers 
had descended on that village and other villages like it, massacring men, 
women and children, and driving others out of their homes to wander 
about the countryside and fight with the scavenging dogs for the offal 
from Turkish tables. 

‘“We-—I, my brothers and uncles and cousins and the wives and 
children left to us—we fled into the Lebanon Mountains, and across 
them thence, here, to the City of Jerusalem. When we arrived, we were 
beggars, barefooted and with scarcely sufficient rags to cover our 
shivering bodies. . . .” : 

The eee eee i Mats ae as though he measured 
every one of them, as though he treasured the memor 
charitable kindnesses he ba known. asic ue 
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“And these people to whom the City of Jerusalem belonged—and 
all the land surrounding it—took us in and fed and clothed us and gave 
us work for our hands and land on which to build our houses. And now 
that the children of the people to whom we are beholden for all these 
things are themselves refugees, our sons, and our daughters, too, creep 
out of our houses in the dead of the night and stone them. Is this 
gratitude, Nazik? Is it simple decency? What do you answer, daughter? 
Dorian? Musa? Annian? Salian?” 

One by one the Patriarch called the name of every Armenian boy and 
girl in the courtroom. One by one they hid their faces in their hands— 
their only answers. 

Then Nazik’s father ran a hand over his eyes and his voice sounded 
suddenly very tired. “We have prospered in this land. You know with- 
out being told that ours is now one of the richest families in all 
Jerusalem. Our pottery goes all over the world—to grace the tables of 
kings, we proudly boast. But here at home, our sons and daughters roam 
the streets at night like thugs and hoodlums.” 

Then the Rabbi’s voice, no more than a whisper, was echoing her 
father’s words and she strained her ears to hear: “Thugs! Hoodlums! 
Ingrates! Thugs and hoodlums one can deal with; but ingrates—” his 
voice died away completely on what was surely a note of hopelessness 
and he bowed his head in his hands. 

Nazik’s father and the Mufti sat staring at the young people in front 
of them, waiting. Waiting for what? But the silence in the room 
tightened and pressed down upon everyone there. Second by second it 
grew heavier until Nazik felt as though it were crushing her, and that 
she could stand its weight no longer. 

Outside the window there was a clatter of hooves on the cobble- 
stones, and an over-burdened donkey brayed. The Rabbi smiled briefly 
and then went on, “How often have we brayed loudly in public that 
we are men of peace? That ours has become a religion of nonviolence? 
But what is a pacifist? A man who lives amicably with his fellows only 
when he faces no problems? When he had his own way completely 
regardless of whom that way injures? Or what decencies it violates?” 

One of the Jewish boys behind Nazik shuffled his feet on the floor 
and rattled a gust of breath through his nostrils; and the Rabbi fixed 
stern eyes upon him. “I know the history of our people as well as you, 
Jacob, and I ask you simply: When have we in our desire for advance- 
ment—socially, financially, racially—when have we ever put ourselves 
in the place of the other fellow?” Again there was a short silence. 

“No reply?” he queried at length. 

“We are a loyal people, I know,” he went on. “And loyalty is 
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commendable—as long as it remains only loyalty. But when it becomes 
what happened on the Kedron Road last night, it is no longer com- 
mendable.” 

Nazik took a step forward, although she could not have told why, 
except that within her she knew that the boys and girls about her, 
whether Armenian or Jewish, were no more inhuman than she herself. 

The Rabbi stopped speaking, and her father asked simply, “What is 
it, Daughter?” 

What could she reply? And then words came, almost of themselves, 
“We are here to be punished, Father; and punished we must be, I sup- 
pose. But could we not—should we not—the night will come again with 
its cold wind and dew and fog and the Arab refugees have no place 
to sleep—now—that we—” 

A Jewish boy behind Nazik pushed forward and took the words out 
of her mouth, “The least we can do is rebuild their shelters for them—” 

“And bring them food—” 

“And warm clothing—” 

“And see that those who have wounds are nursed—” 

“There are many pots in our factory that they could use now that 
their own are broken—” 

It became a babel of voices, male and female, Jewish and Armenian. 
Nazik could no longer distinguish the separate tones or words. She 
peered at her father anxiously. 

Her father bent his head over until his stove-pipe, patriarch’s hat, 
with the brim on top, brushed the Mufti’s fez to one side. And across 
from him, the Rabbi almost laid his bearded chin on the Mufti’s 
shoulder. Once again there was silence in the courtroom; but this time 
it was a vibrant, living silence. There was a quick, whispered conversa- 
tion, and then the Mufti smiled while his companions sat back in their 
seats once more. 

“Boys and girls, I do not condone what you did last night because I 
see no excuse for it. It is to your credit, however, that you wish to 
undo, in so far as you are able, the violence you wreaked upon innocent 
men and women and children. You are to be given that opportunity. 
One week from today, we shall meet here again, all of us, my fellow 
judges, and each one of you. At that time, each of you will be called to 
account. I believe, as do my colleagues, that here and now each one of 
you is sincere in wishing to make restitution. If you can hold to your 
purpose during this coming week—if the account you render seven days 
from now is to your credit—you will be forgiven. If not—but that will 
be another matter to be dealt with when and if it arises. You may go 
now, and—7ma salaami (May the peace of God go with you).” 

we 


Ronald Leaves the Academy 


JOHN R. TUNIS 


In this chapter from the book All-American, Ronald Perry tells his father why he 
has quit school. Later chapters relate his experience at Abraham Lincoln High. 


“I DON’T KNOW WHETHER YOUR FATHER CAN SEE YOU THIS MORNING 
or not, Mr. Ronald. He’s been in conference all morning with the 
board of the Terrington Company. I think maybe he has a luncheon 
engagement with them, too.” 

Miss Jessup in the outer office looked up at him. To break away from 
the Academy and people he had begun to dislike, who were beginning 
to dislike him, had seemed the natural thing to do back there in his 
room on the Hill. One hour later in a different and cooler mood, it 
appeared less simple. What would his father say? How would Dad 
take it? How would he like spending a thousand dollars to send him to 
the Academy and then find him walking out before Christmas? He 
always said, his father did, that it takes a long while to earn a thousand 
dollars. 

Miss Jessup waited, sticking the end of a pencil into her hair, while 
he stood reflecting, saying nothing. “Hold on a minute. Take a seat and 
[ll just let him know you're here.” She wrote his name on a piece of 
white paper and tiptoed into the inner office. Ronny could see her 
shoving the paper on the desk, and his dad’s absent-minded gesture, 
picking it up and talking to a man at his side all at the same time. The 
heavy odor of cigars came from the half-opened door. She returned. 
And gave him a gesture which said, maybe he’ll come out and maybe he 
won't. Ronny waited. 

In about a minute the door opened again and his father appeared. 
‘Hullo there, Ronny. What seems to be the trouble?” There was a 
disturbed frown on his forehead, and Ronald realized he had probably 
come at the worst possible time. He should have considered that. 
Should have gone home and talked first of all to his mother. This he’d 


From All-American, copyright 1942 by John R. Tunis. Reprinted by permission of 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc. 
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thought of doing, but was afraid she’d try to get him to go back. Be- 


sides, he’s got to know sooner or later. It’s impossible to return now. 
Well, here goes! 

“Dad. I’ve quit school.” 

“Quit school! You mean you've left the Academy?” 

Ronald nodded. There was a moment of silence. His father stood 
over him without a word, looking down hard, the frown deepening. 
Then he glanced quickly up, and looked at his wrist watch. “Ronny, I 
left my golf shoes over at Hanley’s to be re-soled. Here’s two bucks; 


suppose you pop over and get them for me. Then meet me... meet 
me in... forty minutes. Meet me at the Crane and we'll have lunch, 
what say?” 


“You bet, Dad, half an hour. That’s a few minutes after one.” 

“Yes. Let’s say one-fifteen to be sure.” 

“Ok.” He was off. 

Going down in the elevator Ronald felt lighter. There was a big 
load off his mind. Some fathers would have been sore. Some would 
have asked a lot of unpleasant personal questions there, right in the 
front office, before Miss Jessup and those other girls at the desks. Some 
would have exploded and talked about spending a thousand dollars 
for nothing, and made a scene. Not his dad, though. His dad took 
things like that in his stride. Stull, Ronald knew he’d have plenty of 
explaining still to do. The ordeal wasn’t over. It was hard work to make 
a thousand dollars, no matter what your dad did. The closer the 
luncheon came the less he looked forward to it. 

“Now tell me all about it. Begin at the beginning.” They were seated 
at a table in the big, cool grill of the Crane. Usually a lunch at the 
Crane was an event in Ronald’s life. Not today. 

“Dad, I hardly know where to begin. Where it all started, I mean.” 

“Well, what happened? Something must have happened to put you 
off like this.” 

“Gee, Dad.” It was really hard to explain. Sure, he was a wonderful 
father. But suppose he didn’t understand, didn’t see things as Ronny 
saw them. Suppose he only thought about that thousand dollars, a 
thousand bucks; it took a long time to earn a thousand dollars. 

“Well, let me ask you some questions. Marks bad?” 

Ronny was annoyed. Why, Dad knew better than that. “I should 
say not.” 

“Bust up someone’s car?” 

“No sir.” 

“Girls?” 

Ronald shook his head. 
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“Been smoking? Playing cards? Drinking? Coming in late at night? 
Breaking any rules?” 


“No sir.” 
“Well!” His father was stumped now. “Well, what on earth .. .” 
“Tt’s yust, Dad, that I can’t, that ’'m ... Dad, I’m sick of them up 


there on the Hill.” There it was. And probably his father would say, 
yes, you're sick of them but it’s cost me one thousand dollars for you 
to find that out. ... 

“Oh! How come? Yes... the roast beef is mine. How come, Ronny? 
You always got on so well with the boys and the teachers and the 
Duke.” 

“You see, Dad, it started in that game. The High School game, re- 
member when Goldman was busting our line into pieces there toward 
the end of the fourth quarter just after we’d scored our touchdown? 
Remember?” His father nodded. “Well, Keith said, he said, ‘You take 
him high and [ll take him low.’ An’ I was tired, an’ all in, an’ trying 


to hold ’em, so... well, we went and did it. That’s all.” 
“And broke Goldman’s neck for him.” 
“Uhuh.” 


““H’m. I remember back in the Harvard game of 716. . .” Oh, migosh, 
was he going to tell that corny story about the Harvard halfback who 
scored a touchdown and was called back for holding in the line! No. 
Ronny with relief saw this was something else, something he had never 
heard before. Something his father evidently didn’t talk about often. 
“Seems they had a top-chop quarterback; so our coach sent in a second 
string end at the kick off, and during the first few minutes of play this 
end picked a fight with the Harvard quarter. A fist fight, right out in 
the open. Just by accident, y’understand. Well, of course they were 
both sent off the field. Harvard lost their best player and their main- 
spring. We lost a subsitute end but the varsity end came right in so we 
were stronger than before. Get it?” 

“I get it. That’s the same idea, I guess. Say, Dad, weren’t you a 
little sorry, afterward I mean, Dad?” 5 

“Afterward, yes. In fact I’ve been sorry about that all my life. You 
see we won the game.” 

“Sure. So did we.” After all, it was something to have a father who 
had played football, who understood these things. “I was sorry too. 
Afterward. An’, Dad, I kind of lied about it when they asked me... 
when they asked me, Baldy and the Duke an’ all. I just said, I said, 
‘Why, we didn’t mean to do it on purpose.’ I said we just wanted to 
put Goldman out of the play. Keith and Rog and Eric said the same 
thing. Only they felt differently, somehow, Dad. They just said, ‘Aw, 
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he had it coming to him, the big lug.’ Or the big clunk. An’ I didn’t, 
really I didn’t. I felt if he was badly hurt, Dad, I never wanted to play 
football again, never. Never again.” 

“Oh, I see. I see lots of things. That’s why you refused to take the 
captaincy.” 

“Uhuh. Seems like I never wanted to play any more.” 

“Only the boys didn’t understand, didn’t agree with you; they didn’t 
like it, did they? They thought you were letting the Academy down?” 

“Yes sir. I guess.” 

“Then what?” 

“Well, Dad, then I went down to see Goldman at the hospital. He 
has to wear a terrible leather collar, all the time; it comes up to here, 
Dad. He can’t move an inch. Gee, Dad, it’s kind of terrible to see him 
and realize you did it all yourself, on purpose. That you might have 
killed him, or broken his neck for keeps if the blow had been an inch 
or two higher—or lower—or something. That you might have paralyzed 
him for life. So I wanted Keith and the other fellows to go down. 
Only, Dad, he’s a Jew, and they said, ‘Aw nuts, his dad used to be a 
gangster or something.’ They wouldn’t go.” 


RONALD LEAVES THE ACADEMY 


Red crept over his father’s forehead. “How ridiculous! His father’s 
in the clothing business. I know him; he’s no more a gangster than I 
am. He’s made a lot of money, so have a good many others. Why, I 
know old man Goldman. Look here, who spreads these absurd stories 
anyway?” 

“The boys, they said it. An’, Dad, this morning I came back from 
the hospital; I’d been down to see him and he’s in pain some of the 
time still. An’ Keith and Rog and Eric were all in our room there, an’, 
Dad, they said the High School plays dirty football, an’ it made me mad 
after seeing him in that bed, so I said we do too, an’ then, I dunno, we 
got into an argument. Tommy got mad the first thing I knew, an’ said, 
he said, ‘Why, those peasants, they couldn’t play clean football if they 
tried,’ an’ I said, “[hey’re no more peasants than you are.’. . .” 

“What was that?” He laid down the cigar he was about to light. 
“What was that he called them?” 

“Peasants. He meant Goldman and Stacey and Fronzak and that 
Negro end, LeRoy.” 

“Let me tell you something right here, Ronald.” He lighted his cigar 
carefully but there was a tremble on the end of the match. When he 
lighted a cigar that way and called him Ronald, that was bad news. 
Maybe he was going to talk now about the thousand dollars. It takes an 
awful long while to earn a thousand dollars. You can’t waste a thou- 
sand dollars like this, son. 

He began slowly. “First, let me say I’m sorry about all this. I wish you 
could finish out at the Academy. I want you to finish out at the 
Academy. You'll do much better at Yale if you come from the Academy. 
I don’t even know whether you could get into Yale from the High 
School. Don’t believe they send boys to Yale, do they? I don’t want you 
to leave the Academy. But I understand your feelings. And I’m glad 
these things bother you. I’m glad you felt that way about breaking 
Goldman’s neck deliberately.” 

“Y’ know, Dad, I can’t exactly say it, but something inside me, why, I 
just couldn’t help that; I couldn’t feel right with myself if I killed a man 
and kept on playing football... .” 

“A poet once said it better a long, long while ago. “To yourself be 
true.’ That was the way he put it.” 

Why, of course. A new world suddenly opened up to Ronald. Mr. 
Wendell, the English master, had often quoted them that line. Then 
it meant nothing, words, a verse, a line of poetry. Something written 
somewhere, sometime, by some famous old geezer. Poets didn’t have 
any relation to life; they were just something you had to read during 
the nine o’clock study period in Hall. Now the whole thing came home. 
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Now he saw poets had something to do with school after all, something 
to do with life, with him, with Ronald Perry. He realized more clearly 
why he felt as he did. Yet all he could do was mumble, “Uhuh.” 

“T don’t blame you for seeing red, for feeling the way you did. Call- 
ing names like peasants and clunks and all that is no good. It’s no good 
in the United States. There aren’t any peasants in this nation. There are 
just citizens, one as good as another and no better than the others, you 
and Goldman and Keith and all the rest of you. All Americans. Ameri- 
cans together, all of you.” 

“Yeah, an’ he said, Dad .. . I mean that’s what I said. What I tried 
to say, only I couldn’t say it like you do. I got mad and said, “They’re 
no more peasants than you guys’; and Tommy said, ‘OK. You like ’em 
so darn well, wonder you don’t quit the Aacademy and go down there 
with your friends in the High School.’ So I said, “They aren’t my 
friends. They don’t like me.’ Know what they call me down there, 
Dad? They call me... Pretty Boy. Because I got yellow hair. Pretty 
Boy Perry. I know. I heard. But I said to Tommy, ‘OK, they aren’t my 
friends; but I think I will quit the Academy, quit right now.’ So that’s 
why I’m here.” 

His father was watching closely, saying nothing. The cigar in his 
hand had gone out. Ronald couldn’t tell quite what his dad’s feelings 
really were, what he felt about it all, whether he was still angry or 
whether he was beginning to think of that thousand dollars. Because his 
father kept silent, the cigar smokeless in his hand, all the time looking 
at him hard. 

“Well, Ronny, Pll say this much.” He relighted the cigar. “T’ll say 
this; I’m sorry you acted so impulsively in a way. I wish you’d acted 
more deliberately. But then again, I don’t know, I’m not sure; I sup- 
pose at your age I’d have done the same thing. I can’t say you came off 
second best, either. Now let’s do this. We'll go home. We'll think it 
over and talk it over together during the week end. If you still feel on 
Monday morning you want to leave the Academy and go to the High 
School, it’s fine with me.” 

Not a word about the thousand dollars. Not a single word about the 
money or how long it took to earn it or anything. Nothing but that. 

Which is how Ronald (Pretty Boy) Perry, the star halfback of the 
football team, who pulled them through against the University School, 
who beat Country Day with three field goals, who was the whole darn 
team against Quaker Heights, that’s how Ronald Perry happened to 


leave the Academy in the middle of the term to go to Abraham Lincoln 
High. 
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Words for John Willie 


ALMA ROBISON HIGBEE 


I 


As JOHN WILLIE EASED THE BARS DOWN, SEPARATED OLD JERS, THE 
red cow, from the yearling heifer, and drove her out, his heart was 
blundering along his ribs worse than a hoss that had et a mess of 
staggerweed. He had lain in his bed in the loft waiting till moonset to 
slip away, but it was still light enough to see how everything looked. 
The old gray house, squatting like an ill-fed cat there in the paling 
fence. The well with the mossy well-gum and the wellsweep that had 
been there since gran’pap’s time. 

By-Jingo, the black and white feist, came twiddling around John 
Willie’s legs, begging to go. He allus followed John Willie. 

“You go back there now,” John Willie said in a loud whisper. “You 
got to stay with Ma and the young’uns. Ain’t no place for you where 
I’m a goin’.” 

With drooping tail, By-Jingo snuck back and sat down on the door- 
step. John Willie’s eyes stung but he tightened up his mouth and vowed 
it was because he hadn’t slept much. He had to stay awake to slip off 
fore it got daybreak. He wanted to be clar off the crick fore it come 
sunup, cause he didn’t want any of the neighbors asking where he was 
driving Ma’s cow off to. That was a question he didn’t want to answer. 

Back in the stable lot, the yearling bawled lonesomely. John Willie 
brushed his eyes with his knuckles and drove the cow along the paling 
fence to the road, then started on down it. Jers didn’t want to go, so he 
broke an elm switch to skutch her along with. 

When he got to the lane, he turned and looked back at the house, 
where Ma and the young’uns slept. There was a quare emptiness in his 
stomach, like he was hungry, but he wasn’t. He had never been away 
from home in all his fifteen years and he guessed it kind of made him 
afeard. 

“T’ll make it up to you, Ma,” he said aloud, his husky voice breaking 
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childishly. He put his hand up to his throat, for it seemed like the words 
had stuck there and they were big words. He swallowed hard, trying 
to down them. 

It was too bad he had to remember just then the year Ma worked for 
Sid Cottle to pay for the cow. That was when nearly all of the young’uns 
were little, right after Pa died. He had been about eight then, and it 
was something he couldn’t forget. 

That had been a drought year and wasn’t much of anything raised. 
After the garden truck was gone, about all they had was turnips, and 
hominy, cooked off the first time in wood ashes, to take the husks 
off. Then Ma got the cow and times had been better for them. They 
had milk and butter, so the little young’uns didn’t ever go to bed hun- 
gry after that. He had loved the fresh cold buttermilk and hot corn 
pone, on winter nights. And Ma had been so proud. 

He made a little crying sound in his throat, covering it up with a loud 
cough. And then suddenly he knew a thing he had not known before. 
He knew he couldn’t go. He had dreamed of it and planned on it, for 
two whole years now, but he couldn’t go. He had tried to make him- 
self believe he was just borrying old Jers, but when you borried a 
thing, you paid it back, and he couldn’t pay old Jers back, once he got 
down yander. That wasn’t borrying. That was stealing. 

He headed the cow off and turned her back toward home. Now his 
feet hardly hit the ground, he was in such a swivit to get back. He 
thought he must have been kind of out of his mind, wanting a thing, 
to slip off between two suns and take the milch cow with him. What- 
ever would Ma and the young’uns have done without milk? What 
would Ma have thought of him? She allus said he was a good boy... . 


II 


Everything was still when he reached the house, and Jers stood stomp- 
ing impatiently till he slipped the bars down and let her through. Slid- 
ing the bars back, he turned and walked to the house, his head down, 
his heart dragging along slower than his feet. Seeing a doubled-up 
figure on the doorstep, he jumped, his mouth going dry as a chip. It 
was Ma! 

“That you, son?” she asked gently, and looking down he saw that 
she had a dark shawl over her nightgown. Her face was a kind of white 
blur above it. Something hot and wet spilled down John Willie’s face. 
Putting up a hand he pushed the tears away and sank down on the lower 
step, his knees feeling weak as b’iled-over coffee. 

He thought she would say something but she didn’t. Just sat there 
waiting for him to tell her. And he knew he had to do it. For a minute 
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there, he thought it would kill a dream to take and spread it out for 
someone else to see, it was such a close thing. But now, he had to. She 
had seen him trying to steal the cow. He had to tell her. 

Frantically he scurried around in his mind, gathering up words— 
words to tell her. On a caught breath he asked, “Ma, does words have 
color for you, pink and blue and green? Do they, Ma? Do they have 
taste, even, and feel? Do they, Ma?” 

He knew she turned and stared at him in the dark. “Words, son?” 

Suddenly now he wanted to tell her, and it was easy. “‘Allus, words 
have been colored, the way I see them. Take the word waken, now. 
That’s a white word, kind of still, with no sound to it. Sundown. That 
word has got gold edges all mixed up with red. April is a pink word and 
soft as moss on a tree. Bird. . . that’s a word you can feel in your hands, 
round like. Maybe the best word of all is twilight. It’s blue and it 
smells like spicewood. Sunday is a purple word, and wind is a green 
word and it has a taste like ripe Mayapple. They ain’t nothin’ in all the 
world like words, Ma. Nothin’.” 

“You allus was a quare child, John Willie,” Ma said slowly. “You 
never was like the rest, allus a-mutterin’ to yourself and goin’ round 
wool-gatherin’. I’m right glad it ain’t nothin’ worse than words you got 
on your mind. I ben afeard you was kindly tetched in the head.” 

“Ma, it was the last year Miss Angel teached school, the last year I 
went, that I found out about words. No other teacher had bothered 
with me much. She learned me a lot of words to spell and I still spell 
em over ever’ day, when I’m a-hoein’ corn or choppin’ wood, so I 
don’t ever forget ’em. But I want to know a whole passel of words. 
I want to know all the words in the books. She told me about this place, 
Miss Angel did, where you could go and learn. It’s a school down 
yander a piece, and you can drive a cow down there and trade it for 
book learnin.’ Maybe you have to do some work to boot, but I can work 
all right. I jist . . . had to go down yander. .. .” 

He stopped and turned, trying to see her face in the dark. She sat so 
still that he was bothered in his mind. He wasn’t telling it right, maybe. 
He wanted her to understand that he wanted to go bad enough to steal, 
even. 

“I was crazy, I reckon, but I’d thought on it so much, it ’peared all 
right to me, to kind of borry Jers. . . . | thought some day I could make 
some cash money and pay you back. I aimed to come back here and 
booklearn other young’uns that never had no chance to find out about 
words. It would take a right smart spell maybe, but I thought I could 
manage, now the other kids are up big enough to help you, Ma.” 

He stopped again and put his head down in his hands against his knee. 
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He felt little and mean and ornery as Almighty sin. Maybe all his life 
Ma would fault him for it and she had a right to. That had been an awful 
thing to do. 

Up above the house, a hen squawled on the roost. By-Jingo barked 
high and keen. 

“Quiet down there,” Ma said to the dog. She fetched a long sigh. 
‘T ain’t never had no hankerin’ for words.” It sounded like she was 
sorry she missed that. 

John Willie raised his head and his voice choked with the things that 
beat in his throat. “ ’Pears like iffen I don’t get me some more words, 
[’ll jist p’intedly die.” 

Silence edged between them. 

After a long time, Ma said, “Iffen you was to take the yearlin’, you 
reckon you could get any words worth mentionin’?” 

John Willie sat up suddenly, then wilted down like leaf lettuce in 
July. “Miss Angel never said nothin’ about no yearlin’. She said a cow.” 

“T’d let you take Jers in a minit, and never say ary word,” Ma spoke 
with a gentleness, “but Vi, she don’t eat nothin’ and ’pears kind of 
dauncy. Her bein’ only eight, she needs milk to drink. Iffen you was of 
a mind to take the yearlin’, we could make out all right.” 

John Willie got up. “Ma, have I got a clean shirt?” 

“You got one I arned yisterday,” Ma rose too. “I'll git it for you, 
son.” 


Ill 


They went inside and Ma lit the lamp, then got the shirt, neat and 
folded, out of the clothes press. John Willie took off his dirty one, show- 
ing how thin he was, with ribs sticking out along his lean side. The lamp- 
light poured pools of shadow into the hollows below his high cheekbones 
and into the dent between underlip and chin, but there was a brightness 
on the dark eyes beneath the high smooth forehead. Impatiently he 
pushed back a lock of brown hair and tucked his shirt tail into his pants. 
“T was afeared to rummage for a clean shirt before. I didn’t want to waken 
you.” 

Ma went to the press and got some vittles out. She took a knife and 
started slicing cold shoulder, then fetching half a pone of corn bread, 
she wrapped the meat and bread in a clean towel. There were five bis- 
cuits in a pan in the oven, so she split and buttered them, then added 
them to what she had already packed. Taking a paper poke from be- 
hind the meal barrel, she stuck the vittles into it. 

“This will kind of stay your stomach,” she said and handed him the 
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poke. “You take a rope with you, John Willie, for that heifer might be 
hard to drive thew a town.” 

“Tl do that, Ma.” He stood looking at her, seeing the straight, thin 
body, the brown face that looked tired and worn in the dim light. 
He wanted to put out his hand and touch her, to let her know how he 
felt, but instead he bent his head and kicked the floor with a bare toe. 

“They’s a pair of shoes in the bottom of the press, that belonged to 
your Pa. You’re welcome to put ’em on and wear ’em.” There was 
something warm and good in Ma’s eyes as she looked at him and he 
thought, “If I live to be a hundred years old, I couldn’t never make it 
up to her, all she’s done, no matter how hard I try. There never was 
another one like her. No one else in the world would do this for me.” 

“I tried the shoes on yisterday while you was in the tater patch. 
iheyer dont fit,” 

He wanted to go and look at the young’uns, where they were sleep- 
ing, Newt, Bear Cat, and Viola, but he couldn’t do it. Maybe if he did, 
he couldn’t leave at all. His eyes were stinging again and his throat 
was tight and aching. 

“Tl go and help you with the calf,” Ma said, and they went out to- 
gether. Down in the stable lot, Ma minded Jers back while he drove 
the calf out, then he turned, putting the bars up slowly. Ma fetched a 
rope, wound it up so he could slip it over his shoulder and under his 
arm. Reaching to take it, his hand touched Ma’s and it came to him that 
it was a long way down yander and the road was far and strange. He 
cried out suddenly, his voice childish and thin, “T’ll come back, Ma.” 

“I know you will, John Willie,” she said it quietly, without a quiver. 
‘When you git you a passel of words, you'll come back all right.” 

Her hand came out and lay on his shoulder and he stood there, feel- 
ing the warmth of it through all his body. He peered through the dark 
at her face, stamping the look of it in his mind to comfort him on the 
long journey. ' 

“Take care of yourself, son,” she said and let him go. 

This time he did not look back as he drove the calf down the lane. 
Over and above the hurt of leaving Ma and the kids, there was a strange 
freeness in him, something light as duck down. Somewhere out yander, 
he would find a place to get him some words. A lot of words. 

The calf looked awful little, trotting along before him, but he thought 
it would grow into a cow some day. And he wasn’t afeard any more. 
Hadn’t he found words to tell Ma what he wanted? He had made her 
understand that it wasn’t jist because he was mean and ornery. When 
he got down yander to the school, he would find words to tell them how 
it was. That was all a feller needed—words. 
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FREDRIC DOYLE 


FIVE SUMMERS ARE AN ETERNITY WHEN YOU ARE TWELVE. EACH 
day the sun bursts over the rim of the eastern horizon and wheels 
slowly across the high blue heavens, lighting the world for your special 
benefit. Under the blue dome of the sky, the affairs of ants and men, 
scurrying to and fro, intent on sowing and reaping and waging wars, are 
all part of a great show. You have a ringside seat and watch with breath- 
less delight mingled with tingling fear—when you are twelve. 

At seventeen, the scene changes; or rather you change. You become 
part of the show, or you become lost . . . blotted out in the dust of the 
surging throng. 

Larry Atkins drove the bit of his ax into the green hickory log, ac- 
centing the thoughts that had been marching through his mind. Chop- 
ping firewood to keep the flames leaping in the great fireplace in his 
father’s inn—the Atkins Inn—near Fort Stony Creek—was becoming more 
and more irksome to a lad of seventeen. 

“Fetch me a log for the fire, me lad,” or “Chuck in some pine knots 
that'll blaze and crackle, an’ bring cheer to the King’s men.” Since, and 
before he was twelve, these were his father’s orders. Morning, noon, and 
night; cram the yawning maw of the great fireplace for warmth and light, 
and cheer for the King’s men. 

At twelve, this had been great fun. The King’s men who came to the 
Atkins Inn were portentous figures; men who talked of building an em- 
pire in the backwoods of the American continent; men who were cut- 
ting a road across the Allegheny Mountains for a mighty army that 
would drive out the French and Indians and open the country for the 
English settlers. ‘There was Colonel Henry Bouquet, the Swiss soldier 
of fortune, who was in direct charge of the road building and the forts; 
the tall, young Virginian, Colonel George Washington, and even Gen- 
eral John Forbes himself, who was in command of the British forces on 
the western frontier. 


From Boys Today. Copyright, 1948, by Stone & Pierce. Reprinted by permission of 
the author. 
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All this had been five years ago; back in 1758 when he, Larry Atkins, 
had been twelve. 

Now he was seventeen; tall; lean as a young panther, with quiet dark 
eyes that reflected the half-formed visions of the empire builders. Doubt 
and perplexity had chiseled the firm lines of his mouth; doubt for the 
greatness of the King’s men, for the Indians had already smashed almost 
all the British forts west of the Allegheny Mountains; and perplexity— 
because in the midst of this critical year of 1763 he was still just chop- 
ping firewood to give light and warmth and cheer for the King’s men, or 
any traveler who chanced to follow the wilderness trail across the Alle- 

heny Mountains. 

Shouldering a short length of the hickory log, Larry picked his way 
among the stumps that dotted the fringe of the forest and strode into the 
open meadow surrounding Fort Stony Creek and the Inn. So intent had 
he been with his own thoughts that he failed to notice a small group of 
men gathered about the door of the Inn. They were talking in low, tense 
tones. His father, Richard Atkins, a barrel-chested, grizzled man, dressed 
in fringed buckskins, was centered in the knot of men. He was striking 
his open palm with a hairy fist. 

“We can’t let Old Buckey down!” he was saying. “If Buckey don’t 
get through to Fort Pitt, the Indians’ll burn every cabin west of the 
Alleghenies!” 

“Aye!” nodded the men solemnly, gripping the barrels of their long 
rifles. 

Not a single glance was turned to Larry as he walked past the men 
and thumped the log on the woodpile. Brushing flecks of bark from the 
sweat-stained sleeve of his buckskin shirt, he dropped his arms to his 
sides. His fingers tightened, clutching at the emptiness of the part he was 
playing in this contest for a continent. 

Swiftly the events of the past five years raced through his mind; the 
memorable march of General Forbes and his ten thousand red coats, and 
the capture of Fort Duquesne, the last stronghold of the French and In- 
dians in the upper Ohio country; the rejoicing of the settlers that they 
no longer would have to fear the Indians; the self-assurance of his father, 
who, along with his youngest son, Larry, had survived the Indian raids 
to establish an inn on the west bank of Stony Creek close by the old 
military road. 

Now after five years the Indians were on the warpath again. Captain 
Simon Ecuyer, who commanded Fort Pitt at the forks of the Ohio, was 
still holding out. If Fort Pitt went down, Fort Stony Creek would go 
down with it, and the Atkins Inn would be reduced to a blot of ashes: 
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a swirl of gray dust rising high over the green spires of the hemlock 
forest. 

Larry turned slowly on his moccasined heel, and started back toward 
the forest’s edge. All afternoon, under the blaze of the hot July sun, 
Larry chopped steadily. When Colonel Henry Bouquet would arrive at 
Fort Stony Creek from Fort Bedford with his small army of Highlanders, 
there would, at least, be plenty of firewood for the King’s men. 

Suddenly Larry looked up from his chopping to see a flash of light in 
the ravine across the river. It was a single spark twinkling among the 
green foliage, but as he leaned on his ax handle, the whole length of the 
ravine began to glimmer. Flecks of red shone through the leaves. 

“Old Buckey!” Larry leaped to the top of a high stump. 

Yes, it was Colonel Bouquet and the Highlanders! 

Already several rangers, dressed in brown buckskins, with their long 
rifles slung in the hollows of their arms, had stepped from the forest into 
the open bottomland across the creek. They were the scouts, Virginians 
and Pennsylvanians, scouting well ahead of the army to guard against 
surprise Indian attacks. Back of them were the Highlanders, now emerg- 
ing from the woods. There were two regiments: the 42nd and the 77th. 
The 42nd, or the Black Watch, was leading the column. The feathers in 
the white, red, and green bonnets of the soldiers drooped in the shimmer- 
ing heat. Their scarlet jackets hung open and flapped in cadence with the 
faint beat of a drum. Their kilts and leggins were stained the color of 
the dust of the road. Only the glitter of their bayonets, bristling above 
the winding column, like the prickly spines on the back of a monster red 
caterpillar, gave warning of the might of the famous Black Watch. 

Before the regimental flag of buff silk, stamped with the gold Roman 
numerals 42, had reached the east bank of Stony Creek, the 77th was 
already swinging into view. Behind the 77th were the supply wagons, 
their white canvas covers blossoming out behind the advancing army. 
Two strings of pack horses, bringing up the rear, looked like the waver- 
ing tail of a kite. 

Larry was amazed when he saw next a few scattered rangers slipping 
through the woods back of the pack horses. The whole army, including 
the rangers, was now in full view. 

Compared to General Forbes’s army of 10,000 men who had marched 
over this road five years before, this was only a handful of men—less than 
500, including the scouts and teamsters. 

This couldn’t be the army that was going to Fort Pitt to fight off a 
thousand hostile Indians who had gathered there to capture the fort! 
But it was. 

Watching the foot soldiers, horses, and wagons splash across the shal- 
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low ford at Stony Creek toward Fort Stony Creek, Larry fixed his gaze 
on the commander of this courageous band of men. Long before he had 
crossed the ford, Larry had spotted Colonel Henry Bouquet. He was 
riding a magnificent black horse that pranced along the line and roused 
the spirits of the weary foot soldiers. Colonel Bouquet, sitting erect in 
his saddle, with his long scarlet coat outlined against the green of the 
forest, gave orders and commands with a firm but not abusive tone. Un- 
like the noncommissioned officers who were bawling violently at the men 
as they stumbled over the slippery stones in the creek, Colonel Bouquet 
rested his hands on the pommel of his saddle and spoke only when an 
order would untangle a snarl in the slow-moving ranks. 

The closer Larry watched the Colonel, the more awe-inspiring this 
Swiss soldier of fortune became. Here was a man who was neither 
Colonial, British, nor French, yet by his unswerving courage, and duty 
to the British Crown, had done more for the American Colonists than 
the combined staffs of the British Armies that defended the frontiers of 
the New World. 

Larry kept the flames leaping high in the fireplace all during the long 
evening. Although the day had been hot, a damp, cold fog had settled 
in the valley. The Scots had taken refuge from the fog by crawling into 
their tents, or burrowing into their blankets. While Larry was anxious 
to be out, and to mingle with the troops at the fort, the fireplace and the 
small duties of the Inn kept him confined to the sprawling log building. 
And it was long after dark when he had settled back in a barrel chair 
drawn up before the fire when he heard voices outside the door. 

Instantly he was on his feet. The door swung open, and the Colonel 
was framed in the doorway. 

Within the next few minutes, when the Colonel, Larry’s father, and 
a small group of officers were seated around a rough-hewn table with 
food, Larry saw and heard why the Colonel had been chosen to defend 
the frontier. His speech was firm and direct, and he evaded no sug- 
gestions from any man who offered opinion on the unfolding plan of 
the campaign. 

At the moment their problem was bullets. 

“It was near this spot,” Colonel Bouquet was saying as he pressed the 
tip of his finger on an outspread map, “where General Forbes buried 
several chests of bullets. Round ball, they were, each an ounce in weight. 
The chests were of oak, reinforced with iron bands. With these extra 
bullets for my men, I have no fear that we will succeed. Without them 
...” The Colonel turned the palm of his hand up. 

“Sir, we have dug up all the ground in that area and have not found a 
single ball,” protested a young lieutenant of the Black Watch. 
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Colonel Bouquet continued to study the map. “The Shawnees would 
be interested to know that.” 

“But, sir,” the lieutenant frowned, “the map shows forty rods due 
north of the northeast corner of the Fort.” 

“Check your compass.” 

The lieutenant’s hand went to his belt. Lifting the flap of a small 
leather pouch, he brought forth the brass-cased instrument and laid it 
on the table. Several other compasses were produced and laid side by 
side. The men stood up and leaned over the instruments. 

“More light,” called Colonel Bouquet to Larry, who was standing 
back from the table. 

Elated that he was even noticed by the great soldier, Larry jerked a 
sharp staple from the log wall of the Inn. The staple was attached to a 
small iron chain, on the end of which was suspended an iron fat lamp. 
Holding aloft the smoking lamp, Larry peered over the shoulders of the 
men who studied the waving needles of the compasses. ‘The blue point of 
each needle pointed exactly in the same direction: north. 

“Check.” Colonel Bouquet sat down. “The instruments are accurate. 
It is men who make mistakes.” 

Moving the fat lamp three feet above the instruments, Larry was sur- 
prised to see each needle quiver—swing toward the light. Curious now 
of the action of the needles, he swung the lamp back and forth. The 
needle points followed the light! 

The conversation of the group droned on. Larry listened with one 
ear, while his mind raced ahead of the slow talk. 

It seemed hours, and indeed it was late, before the company broke up 
and started across the open field toward the spiked stockade of Fort Stony 
Creek. 

The parting words of the Colonel were: “We'll spend two hours after 
daybreak digging for the bullets. If they are not located during that time, 
we will continue our march. The two hours that we lose may cost us an 
empire, but the lack of the bullets may result in the same end. So we 
compromise. Perhaps someone has a better solution? No?” 

No one answered. 

Larry’s father rolled into a wall bunk and fell asleep immediately, 
Colonel Bouquet’s parting words rang in Larry’s mind: “The two hours 
that we lose may cost us an empire.” 

As the quiet of the night closed in about him, Larry’s senses became 
more acute. His plan became more clear cut. Swiftly searching through 
an old military trunk, he found a compass. Unlocking the needle, he 
saw that it was in perfect working order. The steel-blue point of the 
needle swung around, wavered, then settled to a true north position. 
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Slipping the compass in his pocket, he continued his search for a 
candle—one of the few that were stored away for special occasions. Well, 
this was a special occasion. Lighting the wick, he shielded the flame with 
a buckskin shirt. A short-handled spade completed his equipment. 

As his moccasined feet struck the trampled earth outside the Inn, Larry 
hesitated. According to the map, the bullets were forty rods north of 
the stockade. He would step it off to get the approximate location. 

“No, I can’t do that!” The guards at the fort would stop him. Cut him 
down with a bullet. They were in no mood to ask questions, nor listen to 
a story of a silly errand. 

Larry drew the buckskin shirt closer around the lighted candle. A 
flint-tipped shaft, well aimed, might not only spoil his plans for help- 
ing Colonel Bouquet, but also cut short his own life. 

Dismissing the possible dangers of the night, Larry started across the 
meadow in the direction of the buried bullets. The fog was so dense 
that it was only by sheer animal sense and his intimate knowledge of 
every stump and stone in the glade that he was able to keep on his 
course. 

Pushing through the gray vapor that swirled about him like foam on 
flowing waters, Larry counted his paces, “Fifty-three, fifty-four, fifty- 
five .. .” He moved his lips as he counted. As he walked farther away 
from the stockade, the presence of the forest came to meet him; the 
smell of damp leaf mold; the clean, spicy odor of hemlock; and the 
feel—half-familiar, half-strange, half-fearful—that invisible creatures 
were peering at him from the forest’s edge. 

His skin rippled and tightened. The words—the parting words to 
any traveler who left the Inn, “Mind yore hair!”—came to Larry’s mind 
with new significance. His own hair stiffened at the fleeting thought of 
a cold, sharp blade flashing across his skull; the sickening rip of flesh, 
and the triumphant hallo of a Shawnee holding high a grisly trophy. 

“Eighty-five, eighty-six, eighty-seven.” Beads of moisture settled on 
the collar of the buckskin shirt that shielded the light. Larry stopped; 
watched the drops merge and form little streams of water that dripped 
from the fringe of the sleeve. 

“A hundred and ninety-nine, two hundred.” The bullets should be 
near this spot. Freshly turned sod marked the spot where the High- 
landers had been digging. 

Larry drove his spade into the sod, leaving the handle slanting toward 
the Fort. Looking about, he reasoned that the open flame of the candle 
would be visible at less than thirty paces. At best it would be only a 
firefly hovering in the gloom. 

Hanging the leather shirt over the spade handle, he took the candle 
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in his left hand and took the compass from his pocket. Releasing the 
needle, he held the instrument close to the ground. In the pale glow he 
watched the needle wabble, and swing toward the north. Moving the 
instrument slowly above the freshly turned sod, the blue point of the 
needle did not vary its position. 

Walking slowly beyond the spaded ground, Larry began to quarter 
the area. Allowing for a wide margin of error, he checkerboarded al- 
most half a acre. Back and forth, with less than the width of a plowed 
furrow between, he traced and retraced his course. All the while he was 
watching the needle with rigid intensity. 

In this stooped position, the muscles of his back began to protest with 
aching pains when suddenly he saw the needle dip, and swing to the left. 
Stopping abruptly, he held the compass close to the ground and moved it 
back and forth. 

Something just under the sod was tugging at the needle! 

As Larry watched the action of this mysterious force, his hand 
trembled with excitement. If his reasoning were correct... 

He jabbed the half-burned candle into the ground. 

He began digging. Scooping out a small crater in the topsoil, he sank 
the spade deeper. The blade grated on some hard object. 

With pounding heart and trembling hands, Larry threw back the 
dirt. Laying aside his shovel, he knelt down. Under the soft glow of 
the candle he saw flecks of reddish brown; rotted oak planks. 

Working with his bare hands, he clawed away the ground, exposing 
the flat top of an oak chest. 

Grabbing the shovel, he pried off a corner of the box. 

The bullets! 

Arranged in neat rows were the lead balls. A film of corrosion gave 
them the appearance of little eggs, their chalky whiteness contrasting 
sharply against the dark interior of the chest. 

Pausing a moment to recover from the shock, the high elation of lo- 
cating the buried treasure, Larry set to work. Within a half hour he 
had dug up four boxes. He judged that each box would contain about 
a hundred pounds of bullets. Four hundred pounds of lead. Six thousand 
rounds, at least! Enough to weight every bullet pouch in Colonel 
Bouquet’s small army! Enough bullets to turn defeat into victory! 

Shouldering one of the chests, he made his way back to the Inn, and 
before dawn the four chests were stacked carefully just outside the 
door of the Inn. Dusting his hands, Larry sat down on the last chest. 
Sagging against the logs of the building, he closed his eyes; the last 
surge of energy drained from his body. 
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In another instant, or was it hours later, he was awakened by a heavy 
hand on his shoulder. 

“Fetch a log for the fire!” 

Larry jumped to his feet, alert and alive as a wild creature routed 
from its lair. His father was standing over him. 

“Fetch a log for the fire, me lad. Old Buckey’ll be here any minute.” 
, Larry looked over his father’s shoulder toward the fort. “He’s already 

ete.” 

His father turned to see Colonel Bouquet striding toward the door of 
the Inn. A detail of men, armed with picks and shovels, followed. As 
they came abreast of the Inn, Colonel Bouquet clipped a parting order 
to the men, “Two hours, and we’ll be on the march. Bullets or no bul- 
lets??? 

Larry stepped forward. “Sir! Colonel Bouquet!” 

The Colonel turned toward Larry. Surprise and annoyance were 
mingled in the enquiring look. 

“Call back your men,” said Larry, “I have your bullets.” 

The Colonel, who had schooled himself to meet fortune and mis- 
fortune, intrigue and frankness, with an assumed indifference, called 
to the detail to halt. “Now, lad?” 

Larry wheeled and laid his hand on one of the chests. “Here, sir.” 

With a studied deliberation, Colonel Bouquet walked over and ex- 
amined the chests. “The same,” he said quietly, “the same as we buried 
five years ago.” 

Lifting a splintered plank, he took one of the bullets out and laid it 
in the palm of his hand. Hefting it, he turned to Larry. “Upon this may 
depend the future of your country.” 

ONES < SIE.” 

“You were aware?” 

ey eS aSitn 

Colonel Bouquet’s dark eyes narrowed. “But how, lad? How did you 
find them?” 

“The compass, sir. The needle swung toward them the same as the 
needles swung toward the fat lamp last night.” 

“But the bullets are lead. The needle of a compass will not respond 
to the lead.” 

“You said last night that the chests were bound with iron, sir.” 

Colonel Bouquet dropped his hand to his side. “Your name, lad, and 
your rank; that is, what is your station here at the garrison?” 

“Larry Atkins. Woodchopper, Sir.” 

“Aye, a hewer of wood.” 

Turning to Larry’s father, Colonel Bouquet ordered: “Fetch me an 
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inkpot, quill, and paper.” To Larry, he said, “Come inside. Such dis- 
tinguished services to the King must be recognized.” 

Slowly turning on his heel, Colonel Bouquet reflected prophetically, 
“And the hewers of wood shall be hewers of empires.” 

“Sir? ”? : 

“Nothing, lad. Can you be ready to accompany our expedition with- 
in the hour?” 

“Within the minute, sir,” said Larry, pushing aside an ax that stood 
on the hearth, and reaching for a long rifle that hung above the fire- 
place. 


You’ve Got to Learn 


ROBERT MURPHY 


Ir was A LITTLE AFTER DAWN WHEN THE BIG DOG OTTER’S BROAD, 
whiskered muzzle broke the calm and flawless mirror of the lake. 
A widening circle of ripples slid away from him, and he reared half 
length from the water to look about. The near shore was dim and 
quiet; on the far shore, the spruce and hemlock made a dark band 
against the paling sky. The otter whistled, cocked his head to the roll- 
ing echoes, and dropped back into the water again. He was an animal 
of great and happy vitality; he began diving and rolling, with move- 
ments as effortless and fluid as a dance, hardly disturbing the calmness 
of the water. 

Presently, he vanished as silently as he had appeared. A swift line of 
bubbles followed him toward the bank; he dived deeper for the sub- 
merged entrance of the burrow, followed it above water line, and in 
the dark den bounded by roots found his mate, with the one pup beside 
her, and waked them both. There was a short, good-natured scuffle 
among the three, and then they pushed the pup before them down the 
tunnel, 

When they all appeared on the lake’s surface, the pup tried to climb 
upon his mother’s back and ride. She shook him off and ducked him 
when he whimpered, and they began to hunt the bank. They hunted 
with great thoroughness, from surface to bottom, exploring every hole 
and cranny, every root hollow and crack among the stones, finding a 
few crawfish and an occasional frog. These were some easy kills and 
they let the pup make most of them. His little belly began to bulge, and 
his mother, growing hungry, left them to catch a pickerel in deeper 
water and bring it in. They climbed out on the bank and shared it; 
then, gleaming and sleek from the water, they rolled and galloped 
about, hissing at one another with mock ferocity. 

Day stole in upon them. Out on the lake, the trailing mists of night 
thinned and vanished; the serrated line of spruces on the distant shore 
took on depth and shape in the strengthening light. As the long rays of 
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the sun fell on the otters, they gave over their play, cleaned their fur 
and went into the water again. They continued up the lake toward one 
of the streams which fed it. When they reached the stream mouth, 
the mother and the pup swung away along the shore line. The otter 
remembered the great brown trout which lived above the bend of the 
stream, and left them. The trout was old and wise, and the otter had 
missed it so many times that the contest between them had become a 
fascinating game. 

It was characteristic of the otter that he didn’t go directly, his mind 
fixed on the trout. He zigzagged to and fro across the stream, playing 
as he went. When he came out of the water to cross the rocks at the 
first shallows, he heard the distant barking of a dog, up the lake in the 
direction his mate and the pup had gone. He hesitated for a moment 
and went on. 

He rounded the bend carefully, and began his talk of the trout. He 
knew it would be lying like a shadow, a little above the sandy bottom 
in the rushing green gloom of the pocket under a great gray rock. It 
would be facing upstream, and he would gain an advantage by coming 
up from the rear. He stretched out full length and, paddling gently and 
slowly with his forepaws, slid through the water like a stealthy shadow, 
close to the bank and halfway to the bottom. He came to the corner 
of the rock and paused, sank until his belly softly scraped the sand, 
and became one with the bottom’s shadows; then, sinuous as a snake, 
he began to flow around the rock. He saw the trout several yards away, 
hanging motionless, and tensed for the spring. 

The trout caught a slight movement of the otter’s shadowy form in 
the tail of its eye. It drifted a little farther out and swung quartering to 
him; the otter arched his back swiftly, thrust against the water, and 
darted in. An explosive burst of power sent the trout to the surface: 
the otter’s teeth scored a thin, bloody line on its side, and the power of 
its tail stroke rolled him over and over. The trout reached the surface 
and shattered it by a leap, and the otter righted himself and breached 
for air. Although a wild chase upstream and through the rapids was 
as much a part of the game as the stalk, this time the otter didn’t follow 
He lay for a moment resting, his sleek head dappled by the sunlight 
falling through the leaves, and then remembered the barking of the dog 

His game with the trout was over. He started swiftly downstream 
and came to its mouth. Good fishing water was there, but he didn’t 
hesitate; he turned up the lake. As he rounded the bend, he saw, fift 
yards away, the head of his mate break water a good distance from a 
the shore. The pup was just sliding down the bank; and, as the otter 
watched, the brown-and-white shape of the dog ran out of the hem- 
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locks toward the pup and snapped at it. The pup was startled and con- 
fused; it scrambled between the dog’s legs, turned again and leaped from 
the bank. The dog leaped after it with a great splash; and, because the 
pup had lost time and couldn’t get out of the shallows, the dog’s long 
jaw closed on it and it was tossed into the air. 

The otter was moving before the dog left the bank, swimming with 
desperate speed. As the pup curved into the air, a boy ran out on the 
bank, yelling, and although the otter avoided man above any other 
creature, he paid no attention to the boy now. He reached the dog a 
little before his mate, as it leaped for the falling pup, and, rising be- 
neath it, fastened upon its throat. The female swirled away from them, 
getting behind the pup and driving it before her out into the lake. 

The dog reared to free its throat, but the otter overbalanced it, fight- 
ing with deadly coolness to get it into deeper water. He was all about 
it, attacking and slipping away with disconcerting swiftness, always 
maneuvering it a little farther out. The boy on the bank realized this; 
he grabbed a branch to use as a club, and, jumping from the bank, be- 
gan to splash toward them. The otter saw the boy coming and pulled 
the dog into deeper water. The dog tried wildly to free itself, but the 
otter fastened implacably on its haunches, pulled it down and entangled 
it in a pile of brush on the bottom. The dog struggled desperately in a 
world alien to it, but in which the otter was at home. But it was trapped; 
the air in its lungs fled in silver bubbles to the surface, and the otter 
struck again. 


Standing up to his chest in the water, Andy Gates stared in helpless 
anguish at the spot where the dog had gone down. He saw the bubbles 
burst to the surface, and, a short time later, a swirl far out where the 
otter breached for air as it followed its mate and the pup. At first he 
couldn’t believe that the dog wouldn’t come up again. But time drew 
out and realization finally came upon him; he dropped the branch he 
was holding, his fists clenched at his sides and his blue eyes filled with 
tears. The world about him was suddenly a new and terrible place. He 
forgot that the dog had been brash and foolishly quarrelsome, that no 
one had ever been able to teach it anything, and that it had usually been 
a nuisance. All that he remembered was his brother, standing by the 
gate before he left for the South Pacific, saying, “Take care of the 
pup, Andy. We'll make a bird dog of him when I get back.” 

He didn’t realize that Joe, who knew the dog would never amount 
to anything, had said that to make them feel closer to each other for 
a moment and hold off the threatening tears, to make the parting easier 
for them both. The dog was a trust Joe had placed upon him, his most 
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immediate link with his brother, and he had let it be killed. He turned 
and stumbled out of the water, tears blurring his sight. When his feet 
found the hard-packed surface of the path, he started along it toward 
home, stumbling a little now and then. There was an aching emptiness 
within him, an emptiness which seemed to have swallowed up all his 
strength; halfway up the long hill, he had to stop, and stood panting, 
unconscious of the dry fragrance of sun-warmed hemlock on the 
morning air. 

He stopped crying after a while, and the world slowly came back to 
him. He grew aware of the birds that moved about him, the leaf 
shadows on the path and the slow movement of clouds across the sky. 
But he didn’t go on. He sat down beside the path, dry-eyed now, but 
the emptiness hadn’t gone, and he saw his surroundings as though from 
a great distance. Time stopped as his mind tried to rationalize the dog’s 
death and soften the shock of it. 

The afternoon was growing late when he crossed the top of the hill 
and saw the farm in the little valley below, the big barn and the sprawl- 
ing house among the willows, the file of ducks moving up from the 
stream shining white in the lowering sun, the cows coming in, and his 
father walking slowly between the house and the barn. 

His father saw him and waited with his hands tucked into the top 
of his levis. Gates was a kindly and unhurried man; he looked at the 
boy’s face and didn’t mention the chores that he’d done himself. 

“Trouble, Andy?” he asked. 

The boy’s chin trembled. “Nicky,” he said. “There was an otter—” 
He couldn’t go on. He began to cry again, and suddenly went to his 
father as he hadn’t done for years, and leaned against him, crying. “He 
went after the little one,” he said, shaking with sobs, “and the big one 
drowned him. And Joe—” He couldn’t talk about Joe. 7 

“Joe would understand it, boy,” said his father, sliding an arm around 
him. “Joe would know you couldn’t help it.” 

“I was keeping him for Joe,” Andy said. “Joe left him with me. He 
was Joe’s and mine.” He began to cry violently again. “Joe’s and mine,” 
he repeated, remembering Joe at the gate, going away. “T’ll kill him!” ee 
Re out, thumping his father’s broad chest. “I’ll find him and kill 

im!” 
The man started to speak and c i 71 1: 
of words. The bo ee Set ae ee eee mueley 
boy inarily moved; it was useless to talk 
against an emotion so deep that he could only guess at it. Time would 
have to smooth it out—time and what patient understanding he could 
give. The man was silent for a long time, holding the boy in the crook 
of his arm. 
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“Supper, Andy,” he said finally. “Get ready for supper, boy.” 

“I don’t want any supper, dad,” Andy said. “I—I couldn’t eat any 
supper.” 

“All right,” Gates said. “Go along up to your room, then. Go up the 
front stairs. I’ll tell mother you won’t be down.” 

The boy went into the house; after waiting for a few minutes, Gates 
went around to the back door and into the warm kitchen. Mrs. Gates 
was taking a pie from the oven. She looked around, smiled, and 
straightened up to put the pie on top of the stove. She was small and 
very neat; her movements were deft and quick, and her eyes were blue 
like the boy’s. 

“Andy won't be down, Helen,” Gates said. “We'd better eat without 
him.” 

“Why?” she asked. ‘“What’s the matter?” 

“Well,” Gates said. He took off his hat, hung it behind the door and 
thought a moment. “That fool dog,” he said finally, “got himself killed 
by an otter. There was a young one, I think, and he went for it. Andy 
is—I’ve never seen him so worked up. Joe must have said something 
about taking care of the dog, and Andy thinks he’s let Joe down. He’s 
going to kill the otter, he says.” 

“But it’s not like him,” she said. “He doesn’t just kill things, Harry.” 

“No,” Gates said. “He’s not a cruel boy.” 

“You'll have to talk to him,” she said. “I don’t want him to be that 
way. Vengeful like, I mean.” 

“Tt’s not revenge,” Gates said. “It’s—he’s—” He shook his head, ir- 
ritated by his inarticulateness. “This is a deep thing, Helen. He’ll have 
to work it out himself. Maybe he’ll kill that otter, but I hope not. If 
he kills it, then Pll have to talk to him.” 

She looked at him, puzzled. “What do you mean, Harry?” 

“I don’t know what I mean,” he said, exasperated. “I can’t say it, I 
just feel it. Let’s eat, shall we?” 

“All right,” she said, and began to fill their plates. 

Upstairs, the boy lay on his bed. The picture of Joe in his uniform 
smiled at him from the bureau, but he had stopped looking at it. He 
felt that he couldn’t look at it again until he’d found the otter. As his 
father had said, he wasn’t a cruel boy, but all his emotions confirmed 
the decision, made so suddenly, that the otter must pay with its life 
for the life of the dog. The justice of the matter, the fact that the otter 
had been defending the pup, never occurred to him. Many plans went 
through his mind, but there was no pleasure, no anticipation of exciting 
sport, connected with any of them. 
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He went about his hunting with a singleness of purpose unusual in 
a boy, with a definite and unvarying schedule. First he’d do the chores, 
carefully and thoroughly, then get his old single-shot .22 rifle and go 
out. At first, he spent a lot of time at the lake, hiding near the place 
where the dog had been drowned. He knew, from remembered bits 
of Gates’ talk, that otters didn’t stay in one place, but made a wide, 
periodic circle about the ponds and streams of the countryside. Sooner 
or later, he thought, they’d come past him again. He spent days hidden 
among the hemlocks, and, although he learned a great deal about other 
animals and birds, he never saw the otters. 

The thought came to him finally that they might have passed near 
dawn, before he got there, or after dusk, when he couldn’t see them or 
had left for home. For several days, disappointment took all the energy 
out of him; he stayed at home, and his mother thought, with relief, 
that he’d given up. 

‘T’m glad it’s over, Harry,” she said to Gates. “It wasn’t like a boy 
to act like that, going wherever he went, so regular all the time. It was 
more like a funny little old man.” 

But Gates had been quietly watching the boy, and he shook his head. 
“No,” he said. “He’s not through yet. He’s just trying to get away from 
the place.” 

Gates was right; the boy was deciding that he would have to move 
about, to find the otters’ route and intercept them somewhere. The 
place where the dog had died had held him through a wistful, boyish 
hope that somehow it might come back again. But the bond weakened; 
reality came closer to him than it had ever come before, and, as hope 
died, some of his boyishness died with it. He finally broke away from 
the place and made his first circuit of the lake. 

He went too fast at first and found nothing. The otters left very little 
indication of their passing along the shore line—a few fish scales and 
bones in widely separated places, a single rare pad mark in damp ground 
not covered by leaves or vines. On his first trip up the shore he found 
nothing. Slowing down and going very carefully, he found faint signs 
at last, and knew how painstakingly he would have to search from then 
on. He found the place where they left the lake, the stream they used, 
and how far they followed before leaving it. 

In time he knew, between the actual points where they touched and 
guesses at the routes which connected these points, the otters’ entire 
twenty-five-mile circuit of the country. It was an achievement in wood- 
craft which few men could have accomplished, because few men would 
have had the patience or the time. He had covered a tremendous amount 
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of country; he was well scratched by briers, but he was brown and 
strong, and had filled out surprisingly. 

He changed, little by little, during those weeks. The boyish heedless- 
ness with which he had formerly moved through the woods was gone. 
He grew somewhat like an Indian, a part of the woods rather than an 
alien presence, drifting quietly about with a mind empty of thought, 
but blank and clean for the impressions which flowed into it. Time 
ceased to exist for him. He took no more account of hours than a 
squirrel, and learned the causes of sounds and the little chains of cir- 
cumstances which stem from them—the techniques of the hunters and 
the defenses of the hunted. He saw young grouse freeze and blend with 
the leaves when the shadow of a hawk swung over them; he watched the 
steps by which a litter of young foxes learned to catch mice. The play 
of life about him increased with his skill in seeing it, but his understand- 
ing of it and his growing sympathy with it were both completely sub- 
conscious until his adventure with the lynx. 

He had found its tracks several times. They seemed to be near the 
places where he had walked or hidden, and he grew curious. He gave 
over the otters for a time and hunted it, and found it was stalking him. 
He spent a good deal of time in the thick hemlock it liked best; finally, 
he went through this woods noisily, backtracked with great care, and 
hid in a very thick place. 

A long time went by before he saw a movement, an indistinct blur 
as the pale-fawn-colored fur slipped across a patch of sunlight. It came 
closer, silently, never distinct in the thicket; and then it was standing 
in a little opening not thirty feet away, the yellow eyes staring at him, 
the big, soft paws tense and the tufted ears cocked. There was a good 
deal of wild power in it, but he never thought of being afraid. It stood 
regarding him, poised, unblinking and feral, framed against the wild 
tangle of the thicket, but without menace. He smiled, and there sud- 
denly seemed to come upon it a look, an expression, of shame that it had 
been outmaneuvered and taken in. It made a little sound, turned, and, 
with great care for its dignity, moved off and vanished. 

This dignity was such a human sort of thing that it brought to life 
in his mind all the animals he had watched as abstractions, rather me- 
chanical figures clothed in fur which had moved about him. For the 
first time, he realized how much a part of his life they had become and 
how much he liked them. He realized, too, how clear and simple their 
reasons for action were, even when they killed. 

His thought naturally came to the otters, and swung quickly away, 
but the fact that he had almost looked upon them sympathetically con- 
fused him. He got up, puzzled and a little ashamed, and went home. 
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The disturbing questions which came to him refused to be dismissed. 
His father was alone in the kitchen; he looked up and saw that the boy 
was troubled. 

“Yes, son?” he asked. 

“Dad,” he began, knowing that his father would help him, “the 
otters—” 

Just then, his mother came in. ““There’s a letter from Joe for you, 
Andrew,” she said. “I put it in your room.” 

His father watched the swift change of his expression, the closing of 
his mind against the question, with regret. “I wish you hadn’t mentioned 
that letter, mother,” he said after the boy left. “I wish you’d hidden it. 
I think he’s seen something he liked about those otters, and it was about 
to change his mind.” 

“Oh, I’m so sorry,” she said. “I’m so sorry, Harry. Do you think—” 

“T think it’s too late,” Gates said. “He’s right back now where he was 
before.” 


The uneasiness which at first had been like a formless shadow in 
the old dog otter’s brain was sharper now, for he encountered the man- 
smell which evoked it more frequently. To be followed was a new 
experience to him, and he didn’t know what to make of it. It had not 
been difficult to avoid the infrequent and casual encounters all animals 
have with man sooner or later; his senses were superior to theirs, and 
vigilance and care were all that was necessary. He saw or heard or 
scented them and got out of the way; they passed and were gone, and 
places which held evidence of their presence were better left alone. 
But this was different; the smell waited in many places for him, clinging 
to the underbrush or the banks. His temper grew short with constant 
watchfulness, and he began to avoid the daylight hours. 

The female didn’t take well to the curtailed activity either. She was 
of a more casual temperament than her mate; she had never, as he had 
long ago, been caught in a trap and nearly drowned. She had not felt 
the blind terror of it nor lost two toes; her brain wasn’t marked by an 
experience impossible to forget. She chafed at being quiet in the dank 
blackness of a bankside den when she knew that the world was filled 
with sunshine and freedom and sport a few feet away. She remembered 
so many happy places—gloomy thickets they went through between 
streams where a complexity of fine scents lingered and birds flashed in 
and out of shadow; deep pools below falls where trout hid among the 
sunken rocks; long, easy stretches of lazily sparkling water, and precip- 
itous banks where the three of them made slides and plunged pee 
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them until they were too weary for anything but lying happily in the 
sun. 

She grew morose, as they all did. Their rollicking vitality, with its 
urge toward ceaseless activity and play, was frustrated and turned 
against them. They bickered and snarled at one another. 

But this retreat, which would eventually have discouraged the 
ordinary hunter, was doomed to failure with the boy. All of his determi- 
nation and effort were concentrated solely upon them, and because they 
could not exist by moving about altogether in the dark, it was inevitable 
that he find them. The impulse to change his range came to the old 
otter many times, but he resisted it. The old range was home, familiar 
and somehow comforting; the memories of his life along its banks and 
streams were deeply etched into his brain, and they held him there. 

Clouds were beginning to cover the late-afternoon sun when the boy 
found the pad mark on the little sandy margin of the stream. It was very 
fresh; water was still oozing slowly into it and he began to tremble. 
The facts that he had always got home before dark, to avoid worrying 
his mother, and that he wouldn’t be able to do it this time if he didn’t 
start at once were forgotten. A strange sort of surety came upon him, 
and, after a moment, the trembling stopped and he grew calm. He 
knew that the stream didn’t go much farther; that within a quarter of 
a mile the others would leave it and go across country, through a hem- 
lock swamp and over a low ridge, to reach the stream on the other side 
which flowed finally into the lake. 

He knew the thicket so well that he could predict where they would 
pass through it—a marshy little path which had once been a lumber 
road, cut through a high and tangled bank. He knew he could intercept 
them there by going through the woods; he knew he had them. 

He had so often imagined the feeling of triumph that would be his 
when he found them that he was confused by the lack of it, by a sort 
of unwillingness that had suddenly come into his heart. This emotion 
was inexplicable to him, and seemed like a betrayal of his brother. He 
thought of his father, who did not approve of the thing he was doing, 
but who had been patient and kind and had said nothing against 1t, 
and suddenly he felt lost and alone. He stood indecisively for a mo- 
ment in the darkening woods; the thoughts of his father changed to 
thoughts of Joe, and his back stiffened. 

He started to walk. A deeper gloom fell upon him as he went into 
the hemlock, and a deeper silence; he moved like a ghost, for his feet 
made no sound in the fallen needles. When he came to the place, the 
bank above the lumber road, the setting sun came out more brightly 
and the thicket was filled with a banded, coppery light. The low 
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branches were so thick that he had to crawl to the top on his hands 
and knees. He reached the top and lay down, stretching out with the 
rifle cocked in his hands. It was very quiet. The swampy little path lay 
before him for a few yards, meandering and crooked, masked here and 
there by low hemlock branches and brown old stumps rotting and 
green with moss. 

The coppery light faded again, and after a long time the brooding 
silence was suddenly broken by a spitting snarl. The boy raised himself 
on his elbows quickly; there was a rapid, slurred pattering of feet, and 
the three otters were bunched below him. The old male’s back was 
claw-raked and bleeding; he snarled at his mate and moved toward her 
as though to drive her along the path, then turned and galloped the 
other way. A lynx materialized in front of him, crouched and spitting, 
its ears laid flat and its teeth gleaming. He went at it hissing, and it gave 
ground; another bounded off the bank toward the pup, but he whirled 
and drove it off. Short-legged and awkward on land, he was at a great 
disadvantage before the pair of lynxes, but somehow he managed to be 
everywhere at once. 

The snarling lynxes, trying to draw both otters away from the pup, 
were very quick, but the old otter moved like a dark flame. He closed 
with one of them, took his raking and punished it, and broke away in 
time to fasten on the throat of the other, which was batting with a 
hooked claw at his mate. He shook its big body, threw it aside and 
whirled again toward the first. Quiet suddenly fell; the lynxes drew off 
a little, and they all stood panting, glaring at one another. 

The path had been so quiet and empty one moment and so full of 
violent action the next that the boy was held immobile and staring. The 
sudden quiet freed him. He got up on his knees, his eyes on the otter; 
he was so filled with a sudden overwhelming admiration for its courage 
that he nearly shouted encouragement as it stood, black and bloody, 
and so obviously ready to carry the fight on. One of the lynxes moved; 
it drew off a little farther, as though deciding to abandon the fight. The 
boy didn’t think; he raised the rifle and fired a quick shot at it. The shot 
missed, but the lynx turned tail with a snarl and bounded off through 
the hemlocks. The other went after it, and the old otter turned its head 
and looked at him for a moment with curiosity, but no fear. Then it 
shook itself and drove the female and the pup before it down the path 
and out of sight. 


It was well after dark when the boy heard his father shouting in the 
distance and answered him; presently, he saw the lantern moving far 
off among the dark trees, and hurried toward it. 
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“Are you all right, Andy?” Gates called. “Are you all right, boy?” 
“Yes, dad,” he said. He came to the circle of yellow light and stopped. 
“Your ma was a little worried,” Gates said gently. 

“Tm sorry,” he said; and then, “I found them, dad.” 

Gates didn’t say anything. He just stood there holding the lantern, 
and the boy could see a star or two among the scattering clouds and 
branches high above his head. “I found them,” he said again. “There 
were two lynxes after them, and he—the old, the otter—fought them 
off. He was wonderful, dad; he licked them both.” 

“Rabbits must be scarce,” Gates said, “to make them tackle him.” 

“Tt was the little one,” Andy said. “They were after him. But the 
old one—I—I shot at the lynxes, dad.” 

There was silence for a long moment, then Gates said, “You're 
not sorry?” 

“No,” the boy said. “No. He’s not mean, dad. It was the little one 
all the time. He was watching out for it—even the day he took Nicky; 
but I didn’t know it then. Do you think Joe will understand that, dad?” 

“Sure,” Gates said. “He'll understand it. He'll be glad you under- 
stand it, too.” His long arm went around the boy’s shoulders. “Come 
on,” he said. “Let’s get on home.” 
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THOUGHTS AND DEEDS 


And what he greatly thought, he nobly dared. 


—HoMeER 


The Deserted Mine 


RUTH SAWYER 


AT THE ENTRANCE OF THE NEW MINE STOOD A GROUP OF MINERS. THEY 
wore leather jerkins and small lamps that flickered at their belts. The 
young overseer was talking to the oldest miner, whose gray beard 
fell untidily over his hollow chest. The old man’s breath came in 
thin, whistling sounds; his black eyes burned like black holes shot 
through with strange, fantastic light; his feeble arms hung at his 
sides, his legs tottered under him. They called him Ivan the Silent. 

“Listen, old man,” said the overseer. “You can never manage the 
ladders. We'll put you in the bucket and lower you in.” 

The other miners laughed good-humoredly. “Think of old Father 
Ivan thinking he could go down the ladders with the best of us. Ho-ho!” 

Ivan looked at the bucket they were making ready. He hadn’t been 
lowered in a bucket since he was a baby, eighty years ago. He had been 
born in the old mine—the deserted one. His father had been killed in 
it; his mother had gone on working in his place so there might be food 
enough for two when he was born. He had been born down there in 
the eternal darkness. The first noises he remembered were sounds of 
picks and blasting rocks. He lay all through his babyhood on an old 
blanket in a hole, sucking away at his milk rag. His eyes followed the 
flickerings of his mother’s lamp. He learned to walk in the mine, his 
hand on the ledges of rock; and as he grew he came to know new 
sounds—rushing water, sudden crashing, swishing, hollow echoes. Some- 
times a miner sang; sometimes he swore or groaned. Sometimes there 
was silence. The silences were terrible. 

“Get in, old man,” said the overseer. 

He pushed him in and Ivan squatted down at the bottom. 

“Now in the name of God you'll turn round a bit,” said one. 

“Look you, we'll get him down in the wink of an eye,” said another. 

Nevertheless, there was time for many memories as old Ivan swung 
and creaked down on the rusty chain. He watched the square of day- 


From The Way of the Storyteller by Ruth Sawyer. Copyright 1942 by Ruth Saw- 
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light over his head dim out until it was only a speck of gray. The lamp 
at his belt threw timid shadows on the damp trickling walls of the 
shaft. At last the daylight above him closed its gray eye and he was 
in the dark. 

“Already the shaft is old. Old and rotten. Some day it will come 
crashing in with all the earth on top of it. Then those who are inside 
will stay in, and those that are out will stay out.” 

He said all this to himself. He never spoke aloud. No one had heard 
him speak in ten years. He stirred his memories about and pulled one 
that he liked. He was still very little—talking some—walking as one 
does in such darkness—listening to everything. He had a friend, an old 
miner, old as he was himself now. Down there in what he called the 
comfortable darkness, he had told him about the Lord Jesus Christ. 

“T tell you, Ivanovitch,” he would say, “He has His Kingdom here, 
under the earth, the same as above. He is here, moving about us, often. 
Listen some day and you will see it is the truth. You will hear the 
rustle of His garments as He passes through the long galleries. If you 
are lucky you will see Him; if not today, why, then tomorrow.” 

“And do you see Him?” 

At the question his friend had laughed in his throat. “Now why 
should I see Him! I am old—everything has grown too thick about me. 
But when I was little like you, Ivanovitch, I heard Him often—and 
saw Him. If I had not, how could I be telling you about Him now?” 

One day his friend was telling him again about Jesus when there 
came a long sighing. And the sighing changed to a rumble and grumble, 
and there was a sense of tossing as if Mother Earth was shaking herself. 
“Pray, Ivanovitch,” said the old man and he thrust him down on his 
knees. 

So, for the first time in his life he had prayed. He did not know 
what this prayiig was supposed to be like, so all he said was: “Good 
Jesus, good old Jesus.” 

He said it over a great many times and after that he put his hands 
in his friend’s and together they felt their way down to the other end 
of the pit where his mother had been working. All they found was a 
mountain of fresh earth and underneath her boots sticking out. He had 
tried to get those boots. He had tugged and tugged but the mine held 
them fast. 

He had a playmate, a little boy like himself. One day they were 
playing at being miners, each with a pick of his own. Some way a stone 
became dislodged in the vault over them. It came crashing down 
straight on top of the playmate, and that was the end of him. When 
Ivan was half grown he lost his old friend, too. He tripped on one of 
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the ladders and came tumbling down the shaft. They buried him above 
ground in the churchyard. He was the only one of all Ivan knew who 
had been buried above ground. 

Ivan grew up and became a miner. His eyes were all now for his 
pick and the bright masses of ore he struck. He saw Jesus no longer 
and forgot how His garments sounded rustling through the long 
galleries. Long ago they had left the old mine, deserted it. The new 
mine held no memories. 

Down went the bucket—down went Ivan. All around him now 
sounded rushing water. “There is too much water,” he said to him- 
self. “If Jesus comes into the new mine He will see it is not safe, that 
shaft. If He pays no attention to it, it will go quickly one day.” 

The bucket scraped on the bottom. The old miner got out and 
shouldered his pickax. He tottered forward, mumbling: “Earth—water 
—darkness—they are all in God’s hands.” 

He passed other miners who spoke to him kindly but with humor: 
Eee; who comes! here!?!s.. “Good day); Father.’».. . “Here's: better 
walking.” He answered them all alike—with a doffing of his old cap. 
He never spoke. 

The gallery where he worked was high. He felt at home here. Some- 
times when a terrible feeling of loneliness came over him he would 
sleep here all night. The comfortable security of the dark—that was 
the way he felt about it. The sun frightened him: it was too big and 
blazing. The stars he liked; they were small and friendly. He liked 
flowers. Sometimes he brought down clumps of sod with daisies growing 
in them. The water kept them alive for days; they gleamed like stars 
in the flicker of his lamp. 

He began to work. Then he rested—he was tired. He looked out for 
rock that was not so hard to break. When he had a pile he broke the 
metal out and put it on the wheelbarrow, to wheel into the main gal- 
lery. This was hard work. He stumbled and fell many times. It was 
exhaustion that felled him. When he passed his fellow workers, one 
stopped him. “Here, wait a minute, I'll help you.” 

But another laughed. “What, do you think now that anyone is 
allowed to help old Father Ivan? He is the proud, ancient one.” 

Ivan brushed away angrily the one who had come to help. He lifted 
his shoulders, he straightened his tottering legs, he pushed on with 
his barrow. 

The others watched him go, wagging their heads with approval. 
“He is as proud as Croesus,” laughed one. “He is the ancient child,” 
said another and tapped his forehead meaningly. 

And then someone cried out: “God! What was that!” 
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A few paces ahead Ivan dropped his barrow and stood huddled over 
it. No one stirred. It began with a sound of deep breathing, not human 
but the earth’s. It was as if the mountain over them was taking great 
gusts of air into its lungs. Far off at first, then closer and closer. A rush 
of wind came upon them and blew out all their lights; water started 
gushing down on them from everywhere. Miners came running from 
other galleries like sheep in a pen. Only Ivan stood quite still. 

The overseer came hurrying up—he had a lighted torch. They 
stumbled after him toward the shaft. There they came upon nothing 
but a mountain of fresh damp earth, and half of the bucket that had 
lowered Ivan into the mine. Under the earth one could see a face with 
eyelids set, and far from that a hand still clutching a slice of bread with 
salt on it. At the bottom of the pile the earth was changing fast to mud. 
At that rate, Ivan said to himself, it wouldn’t take long to flood the 
mine. 

“We are lost!” shouted one miner. 

“Caught like rats in a trap!” screamed another. 

Panic tock them. They dug their nails into the rock that penned 
them in. They trod on each other; they clawed each other’s faces. 
They cursed like madmen. 

“Stop!” The overseer kept shouting at them. “It will not save your 
skins to kill your neighbors. Come! On to the long gallery—there may 
be a way out!” 

The overseer led. They followed, quieted a little. But in the long 
gallery it was no better. Air was growing thin; water rushed at their 
heels, “Half an hour and we'll all be choking,” groaned one. “If we 
knew the way into the old mine,” said another. And another answered, 
crying out with hope: “Always as a boy I was told there was a way 
from the new into the old mine.” 

Hope was kiuled the next moment. “What of it? No one knows the 
way. Better die here where we know where we are than go wandering, 
lost, into strange parts.” 

Behind them came another sound of shifting earth, soft, caressing. 
Then a crash; earth, rocks, driving water. Then a tumbling at their 
very backs. “We can’t go back.” . . . “We're shut off.” . . . “God have 
mercy on our souls!” 

A worse panic took them. They dug like beasts at the mass that shut 
them in until their nails hung torn and bleeding. They beat at one 
another with fists as hard as rock. They would have gone quite mad if 
something had not happened. Ivan took the torch from the overseer and 
spoke. It was the first time in ten years he had spoken, and the men in 
their amazement forgot their terror and stopped to listen. 
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“Hush,” he was saying, “keep quiet, you men.” His voice was strong, 
his eyes blazed. “How will we hear the rustle of His garments if you 
make such noise?” 

“Look at him—he has gone mad,” whispered one. But they kept 
listening to him just the same. 

He was cocking his ear now, his eyes were searching the dark, nar- 
row passage ahead. He kept sucking his lips in and out in a hushing 
sound. At last a look of foolish delight swept his face. “Ah, what did I 
tell you? Look! There He goes, the light about His head, just as I 
remember seeing it as a child. It is seventy years since I have seen Him.” 

He swung the torch above his head, beckoning. Then he stepped 
his way into the passage, crying: “I come, Lord, I come!” 

“Stop!” cried the overseer. “What in the name of saints and devils 
do you see?” 

Ivan turned. “See? What you yourself see. Come. It is Jesus. He 
will lead us safely out.” He turned away and started along the passage 
again, repeating his cry: “I come, Lord, I come!” 

Holding their breath, not daring to speak, they followed, to a man. 
At the end of the passage they came upon a blank wall. No way dis- 
mayed, Ivan pointed to the loose earth at the bottom and bade the men 
dig. “See”—he pointed—“His shining footsteps. He marches through 
the darkness like the sun.” 

Amazed, doubting, the men plied their picks. The rocks crumbled. 
In no time there was an aperture. Gusts of fresh air rushed through. 
The men crowded about the diggers, pulling bits of rock away with 
their bare hands. Ivan slipped through the opening; the others followed. 
He led them along winding galleries; he led them through fissures and 
around yawning chasms where they could hear water rushing forty 
feet below; along narrow ledges with sheer walls on one side and 
horrible precipices on the other, where they had to crawl on hands 
and knees; and always Ivan leading with his cry: “I come, Lord, I 
come.” 

He was sobbing with eagerness now, like a child. In and out, through 
this gallery and that, he wound. The floor of rock under them now 
was dry. Water no longer dripped from roof and walls. Suddenly he 
stopped, stock-still, and looked above his head. The men crowded and 
looked. They saw a small gray eye. They had reached the shaft of 
the deserted mine. 

A hoarse shout went up, but it died as quickly as it had been born. 

“The ladders are rotten as dead fish.” 

“A man might as well try to climb to heaven on cobwebs.” 

“What good is it to us to see daylight if we cannot reach it!” 
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“Let one of us try the ladders,” said the overseer. “If one can get 
to the top, he can fetch ropes for the rest.” 

They turned, one to another, appraising, comparing. Who was the 
lightest, the most agile? Who had courage to try? No one noticed 
Ivan. He was following the rise of the ladders, as if watching for a 
signal. Suddenly he placed his old tottering legs on the first rung. He 
was thirty feet up the shaft before the others saw him. 

“Merciful God.” 

“He will fall in a second and come down like a bag of stones.” 

“Look you,” said the overseer, “Ivan is climbing on faith. While his 
faith lasts, the ladders may hold.” 

They climbed after him. Quickly, breathlessly; so close they went 
it was as if each man mounted on the next man’s shoulders. Up and 
up—they could hear Ivan’s panting breath. At last they were above 
ground; strong Mother Earth was under their feet. Ivan scanned the 
blazing blue sky over him for an instant. He looked frightened, be- 
wildered. Then he smiled suddenly, his face alight with the radiance 
of his Lord whom he had followed. Down he went like a tottering old 
tree. Only the overseer caught his last cry: “I come, Lord, I come!” 


A Saint for Wessex 


IVY BOLTON 


“Gop, SEND A SAINT FOR WESSEX!” NEOT THE HERMIT PRAYED AS HE 
stood on a little eminence looking out over what a few years ago 
had been the gardenspot of Saxon, England. Now it was a scene 
of desolation. Burned villages, deserted farms, fields laid waste, churches 
looted and plundered, while in the woods a frightened peasantry hid 
from the invader, and day after day the cry went up, “From the 
peril of the Northman, good Lord, deliver us.” 

Yet it was not of the outward ruin that Neot was thinking as he 
stood in the dawning. It was of the deeper woes of war that his heart 
was full. The despair, the sorrow, and ignorance were bringing to 
Wessex godlessness and loss of faith—with none to help, for the pastors 
of the villages were scattered hither and yon, if they were not lying 
dead on the thresholds of their ruined churches. 

For years Neot had been praying for a saint for Wessex, one who 
would carry on his work and, like himself, live a hermit’s life wander- 
ing up and down the country teaching, preaching, and helping the poor 
and desolate, as the Master had done of old. For a time he had thought 
his helper was to be his young kinsman, Alfred, prince of Wessex, the 
youngest of the four brothers of Neot’s own royal line. Neot, in his 
youth, had given up his chance of a kingdom. Alfred would not have 
to surrender so much. 

Yet today three kings of Wessex lay dead after doing their best to 
defend their land from Guthrum, the Dane. Ethelred and Alfred were 
left alone, and Neot knew when Alfred left his books to defend his 
native land that his dream was idle. “My best general, my wisest coun- 
selor, loved by all men,” Ethelred had said as Neot watched them ride 
away together. 

Three months later, Neot again sought the court. Alfred was all 
that Ethelred had said, and yet upon him had fallen a mysterious illness 
which baffled the physicians, the pain of which caused him to drop 
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out of every forced march and put him in peril in the midst of each 
battle. “He must bide at home,” said Ethelred. “He must be a hermit,” 
said Neot. 

“But I do not want to be a hermit,” Alfred objected. “Moreover, if 
I cannot keep up with the army, how could I keep up with you, 
Neot?” 

He had looked somewhat wistfully at the tall, spare figure of the 
older man. Neot’s strength never failed. He tramped all over the king- 
dom eating when he remembered and snatching an hour or two of 
sleep. 

“It is God’s will,” Neot had answered sternly. “Come and try.” 

Neot was persistent and Alfred yielded at last. For two weeks 
Neot’s heart rejoiced. Alfred’s charm held the people, he was wholly 
given to the work. The terror left tense faces as the young prince 
talked. Children came running to hold his hands and to listen spell- 
bound as he told them stories of our Lord. But Alfred could not keep 
up. Neot would find him under a tree too exhausted to move, and at 
last he had to own that such a life was not for Alfred of Wessex. Neot, 
for the first time in his life, was questioning, why? Was Alfred to be a 
failure after all the promise of his youth? 

Alfred himself was asking the same question. The fierce pain was 
passing at last and he ventured to move out of the huddled heap into 
which he had flung himself under the great oak tree. He had begged 
so hard to try again; times were so desperate and every man in Wessex 
counted now. But again he had to drop behind. Alfred dreaded his 
brother’s comments, which surely would be caustic when he reached 
the palace, if he did. His return was at least problematical, with the 
rush of feet on the highroad and the shouts of victorious Danes in the 
woods. 

There was hate for the Danes in Wessex, but there was no hate in 
the young prince’s heart. “They be naught but pagans, followers of 
Thor,” he had said over and over again to the people. “We were fol- 
lowers of Thor ourselves once and behaved the same way. God in his 
mercy sent us teachers to show us the way to Christ.” He thought now 
of Guthrum, the great leader, as he had seen him in the battle, tall and 
strong, handling his army with skill, utterly fearless, admired and loved 
by his men. What could Guthrum not do for Christ? But how was he 
to be won? That was the vital question. 

Footsteps caught his ear and he sat up, rising to his feet as someone 
entered the glade; not the slim lad he had expected from their lightness, 
but a golden-haired girl, tall and slender in her riding dress, 
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“What are you doing here, lady? It is dangerous in the woods.” Al- 
fred warned her. 

She dropped down on a near-by rock. “There is no safe place,” she 
said calmly. “The Danes are all through this wood. They are looking 
for Alfred. I gather he dropped behind in the retreat.” 

“They are quite right,” Alfred answered grimly. “He did.” 

“You are Prince Alfred. Then you had better hurry and go some- 
where,” she expostulated. “Why are you biding here?” 

“Because I could go no further.” His blue cyes smiled down into 
hers. “What are you doing here?” 

“The Danes attacked the village where I was staying,” she said. 
“They stole my horse, the caitiffs,” her eyes filled with tears, “my very 
own horse Cariad. My servants ran away. I have no idea where I am or 
how to get anywhere. I am Elswyth, daughter of Mucill of Gaini. The 
Danes burned our manor six weeks ago and my father thought I should 
be safe in this farmhouse at the back of things, only it turned into the 
forefront of the battle overnight,” she ended. “I hate the Danes.” 

“They know no better,” Alfred answered. “We had best not bide 
here, Lady Elswyth, though the broken soldier for whom they are 
hunting is not the safest of escorts. In the thicker woods, we should be 
hidden until nightfall, and then perhaps make the palace under cover of 
darkness.” 

“Perhaps my cottage will be a safe place, my young lord.” The speaker 
stepped into the glade, a tall peasant woman, her snow-white hair bound 
around her head and her hands gnarled and roughened with toil. Yet 
her face was serene, her bearing calm and quiet. 

The two followed her gladly to the little two-roomed cottage of 
wattle with the lean-to at the back. 

A tall woodsman rose to greet them and the woman brought milk 
and hot cakes which the man had been baking on the hearth. “My son 
will guide you, young lord, when night falls,” she told Alfred. 

“We owe you many thanks, good mother,” Alfred answered. He 
smiled at Elswyth. “We can rest here,” he told her. “We cannot start 
before midnight. But we are reasonably safe. A charcoal burner’s cot- 
tage will not interest the Danes.” He leaned back a little wearily. 

“You are wounded?” she asked anxiously. 

Alfred shook his head. “Just an old pain that comes upon me,” he 
said smiling. “A pain that makes me no good for the army or for the 
hermit life.” 

“And you lose your heart’s desire?” she asked. 

“I can still keep that, thank God—to serve my people,” Alfred 
answered and changed the subject quickly. He talked of his dreams 
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and plans, for he saw that this waiting time was testing her courage and 
Elswyth listened, her eyes shining. The shades of night fell on the wood 
before they dared to set forth, and their guide led them through the 
thickest part of the forest. Elswyth’s cold hand touched her companion’s 
now and then, and Alfred’s clasp was reassuring. Twice his arm went 
about her to aid over rough places and he carried her across the muddy 
stream that barred their way in the dawning. The sun had risen when 
they entered the palace. Sug he 

Ethelred, after a night of anxiety, was not cordial in his greeting. 

“With the country invaded, this settles the matter,” he said sternly. 
“Were we sure of victory there might be some way, but in defeat we 
cannot be hampered by you.” 

Alfred flushed. It was like him to make no protest, but Ethelred 
avoided his gaze. Neot, standing at the left, spoke grimly. 

“There is something wrong somewhere,” he said. “God grant that 
it be not sin that lies at the door, since with all his gifts, God cannot use 
Alfred.” 

“Get you to your farm, Alfred,” Ethelred bade him. “It is far enough 
in the hills for you to be safe there. God knows we need your help, 
but you cannot give it. Perchance if you had more endurance—” 

“Tt is no fault of his. The Lord Christ can use him and he will.” They 
all turned to look at Elswyth. 

“This is unfitting, lady,” the King spoke in deep disapproval. 

“You may not interrupt the King, maiden,” Neot said. 

“I thank the Lady Elswyth for her defense of me,” Alfred put in. 
“Please God that her words come true. I accept God’s will, Neot. And 
I bow to yours, Brother. I will go to the farm. Perchance I can make 
the people there glad that Alfred has lived.” He left the room. 

“How could you be so forward?” the other maidens chided Elswyth 
when they were left alone. 

“Because they were all hounding him, who is bravest of us all,” she 
answered, and ran out to the garden to come face to face with Alfred 
himself. 

“I can thank you now yourself,” he said. 

“You will win, you will, Prince Alfred,” she answered. “What will 
you do at the farm?” 

“Dream dreams.” He smiled at her. Suddenly he held out his hands. 
“It is only a broken soldier, Elswyth,” he said wistfully. “Yet will you 
come and dream the dreams with me?” 

She did not hesitate. “Always, anywhere with you,” she whispered as 
her steady eyes met his. 

It was a battle royal she had to fight. “Why choose Alfred?” every- 
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one said. But Elswyth held her ground and the low manor back in the 
hill was home and happiness for them both. Side by side they worked. 
The people rejoiced in their master and young mistress, and early and 
late the old men and the lads toiled in the fields while the able-bodied 
joined Ethelred’s army. Great trains of wagons bore grain and meat 
to the King, while from time to time news drifted back of new hordes 
of invaders and fresh defeats for Wessex. 

“The King has fallen; Wessex calls for Alfred.” The wounded mes- 
senger blurted out his ill-tidings as he came up the hall. Alfred rose 
from his place, his face white, his eyes grief-stricken at this last blow, 
the loss of the brother he loved. It was not until the wounded man 
flung himself at his feet that he took in the last part of the message. 
“Wessex calls for Alfred.” 

How could he go? Thralls and serving men looked at each other in 
dismay. Could Alfred ever be the king of Wessex? Elswyth clasped her 
hands tightly together. Four kings of Wessex had fallen to the invader. 
Was Alfred to be the fifth? Yet when his eyes met hers, she smiled. 

“If God calls me to Wessex, he will give me strength,” said Alfred 
quietly. 

Swiftly he made his plans. Elswyth must go to Anglesey. He himself 
would go to the army and find some place where the wearied men 
could rest safely in winter quarters and where a fort of some kind could 
be constructed. The heavy storms were at hand and Guthrum would 
have to make a winter camp somewhere after his fashion. 

Wandering around alone through the fenland, his heart sad for the 
brothers he had loved and sadder still for the desolation of his people, 
Alfred entered on the hardest months of his life. There were weeks 
of anxiety for Elswyth before reaching Athelney on the little island in 
Anglesey, where with a handful of followers he could find a refuge. 
Were the winter storms harder that year, they sometimes wondered, 
or was it that the tiny huts were so frail a shelter against snow and wind 
and rain? There was lack of food as well, and often they went hungry 
to their hard beds. 

“But we have our dreams still,” Elswyth would say as she sat by the 
smoky fire in the gloaming, with Alfred’s cloak around her, carefully 
hiding hands roughened with toil and swollen with chilblains. “We can 
still serve, Alfred, and we can still plan what to do when the Danes leave 
Wessex.” 

His smile would answer hers. There would be much to do in that 
day, he told her; schools for the children, perhaps a college near Ox- 
ford—a beginning of one to rival Paris and Padua. The ruined churches 
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must be repaired and there were books to be written, translations to be 
made. Wise laws must be made and the old law coded. 

It was a laggard spring that came upon them, but it did come at last 
and, on a day when the larks were singing high in the heavens, Alfred 
met his earls who came with the tidings of a fort completed and men 
rested and eager to defend their native land. But it would be a summer 
of hard fighting, Alfred knew, unless he could find some way to end it 
all swiftly. A plan came to him, one which he shared only with Elswyth. 
So daring was it that he knew he would be overruled if he confided it 
to his generals. 

Elswyth’s lips grew pale and her heart was chill with terror when he 
told her, but she did not fail him. “I will not go against your will, my 
queen,” he ended. 

“Go, if it is your duty,” she whispered and watched him slip out. 

There was high revelry in the camp of Guthrum, the Dane, that 
night. Spring had come and with it the hope of almost certain victory. 
And as a guarantee of that victory, had they not captured Neot the Her- 
mit, who had ventured too near their headquarters? He stood bound 
and helpless against one of the great pillars. He had borne witness to 
his faith and had denounced his captors with stern and biting words. 
Dawn would bring the end for him, and he stood quietly in the midst of 
the shouts and laughter striving to collect his thoughts. “God, send a 
saint for Wessex,” he was praying. “God in mercy, send a victor king.” 

A lad ran up the hall. “A Saxon minstrel is asking for a meal in ex- 
change for a song,” he shouted. 

“A Saxon venturing here!” Guthrum raised his eyebrows. Yet his 
astonishment was nothing to Neot’s own as he watched the tall figure 
of the minstrel coming up the hall with his harp slung across his 
shoulders. It was Alfred himself who was venturing into the lion’s den! 
Was ever such utter madness? Alfred’s blue eyes met those of his kins- 
man and he answered the look of disapproval and warning with a smile. 
His voice, as he answered the questions of Guthrum, was calm and 
unafraid. “A minstrel is safe anywhere and hunger is the same in Saxon 
and Dane alike.” Oh, yes, he could sing and would sing for them gladly. 

“You come in the nick of time, Saxon,” Guthrum said at last. “Mine 
strels we welcome, and you will be a Danish one ere another night is 
past. Tomorrow we attack Alfred, and Wessex will be ours. Sit you 
down and eat, and if you can match the hero tales of my bards, I will 
give you my golden chain.” 

Alfred bowed and took his place. He ate sparingly and touched none 
of the wine. He exchanged a jest or two with his nearest neighbors, but 
for the most part he listened to their boasting and their plans. The 
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Danish ministrels rose to sing of Gudrun and Sigurd, and when they 
ended Alfred began. 

It was of a King who sought his rebellious people, a Babe in a wintry 
stable, a Lad in a carpenter’s shop, a Man who went about doing good 
although harassed by scheming foes and betrayed by his own, and who 
faced with dauntless courage a cross. 

Guthrum sprang to his feet. “Had I and my Danes been there, they 
had not touched him,” he shouted and sank back to listen to the ending, 
the story of the Man who came back from the gates of death. Neot felt 
the thrill of the story and realized that Alfred, who could hold the 
children on the village green, was holding his bitter foes. Suddenly he 
knew the secret; Alfred so loved the King of Kings that for his sake 
he loved these foes as well. All his own hope and longing were in his 
song. 

Who is your hero, minstrel?” Guthrum asked, as he flung his chain 
around Alfred’s neck. 

“The White Christ,” Alfred answered quietly. 

Neot gasped; the Danes stared. Who was this daring minstrel who 
dared to name the White Christ to his bitter foes? Guthrum spoke. “I 
thought the Christ was one for womenkind, but he is hero great as 
Odin,” he said thoughtfully. He sat pondering in the midst of the mer- 
riment as the wine was passed. 

The Danes set no guards. Alfred was not to be feared. A few sought 
their huts in the forest; many flung themselves on the floor to sleep. 
Cautiously Alfred arose and picked his way among the sleeping forms. 
A swift dagger freed Neot, and king and hermit made their way to the 
Saxon fort. 

Dawn was breaking when the Danes awoke to find themselves in the 
midst of the Saxon host. Alfred had not waited. Half asleep, weapon- 
less, most of them surrendered without a blow. Guthrum stared as the 
sun rays fell on the golden chain, his own golden chain about the neck 
of the Saxon king. Alfred had dared this deed and had come alone into 
his camp. Guthrum turned and fled, followed by a handful of his men. 

It was victory complete and decisive. A messenger sought Alfred two 
days later. Guthrum would surrender; he would fain follow the White 
Christ. 

‘Foes have become friends, 

ether. 

“Others may come,” Neot prophesied gloomily. 

“We shall meet them on the sea. The ships are in readiness,” Alfred 
answered. “Our island shores are safe.” 

“But we must win the peace,” Neot returned. “Can you do that?” 
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“With God’s help and by the help of others,” Alfred smiled. “We 
have churches and schools to build, a college to found, laws to make; 
but the great work to find and calm our peasantry and bring them back 
to the ways of peace will be yours. We need our saint for Wessex.” 

Neot looked at him as he turned away. He walked wearily, but he 
bore himself with courage and patience. Alfred would toil on in spite 
of pain and weariness. 

Neot’s face lighted as he watched him. “There goes the saint of Wes- 
sex,” he said aloud. “My prayer is answered. Thanks be to God for Al- 
fred, the King and saint.” 


Na-Ha the Fighter 


CHARLES J. FINGER 


IN THE FAR SOUTH NEAR CAPE HORN THERE IS A PLACE OF MANY ISLANDS, 
and it is a corner of the world where winds are piercing cold and 
great black clouds scurry across a lead-gray sky. From snowclad 
mountains slide rivers of ice from which break off mighty pieces to fall 
into the sea with thunder-sounds. It is a land wrinkled into narrow val- 
leys that are always gloomy and cold and wet. Cold, ice cold, is the 
gray-green sea, and the wild cries of a million sea-birds fill the air. Some- 
times great albatrosses sweep up the channels between the high, jagged 
mountains or drop low to sail over penguin-crowded rocks, and some- 
times the mountain echoes are deep-toned with the booming of walrus 
and the barking of seals. But people are few. There are Indians there, 
poor gentle folk who fish in the sea and who know nothing but a life 
of cold, and they paddle or sit crouching in their canoes, taking no heed of 
the biting wind and the snow that falls on their naked bodies. 

Traveling in that part of the world, I came upon a boy who had been 
left, somehow, on an island not much larger than a good-sized play- 
ground. He must have been there alone for some months, for he had 
lived on mussels and shell-fish, and the empty shells formed a good- 
sized heap about his sleeping place. Though I questioned him closely 
later, when we came to know one another, I could never learn how he 
got there. He was, I suppose, about ten years old, and certainly bright 
and intelligent. As for his memory it was quite remarkable, and he 
picked up words and the names of things very rapidly. Altogether, he 
stayed with me for three months, and I was often astonished at the 
aptness with which he did some things, as, for instance, the making of 
an arrow head from a piece of broken bottle. But other things he seemed 
quite unable to do. A knot in a rope puzzled him sorely and for a long 
time a belt-buckle was a deep mystery to him. 

One day I found that he was trying to tell me a story about a seal, 
for we had seen several that morning. For awhile I paid no attention, 


From Tales from Silver Lands. Copyright 1924 by Doubleday & Co., Inc. and re- 
printed by their permission. 
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being occupied at something or other that required care, but soon it 
dawned on me that he was very earnest and that the tale was a long one. 
Fearing that I had missed much by my preoccupation and carelessness, 
I made him tell it to me a second and a third and a fourth time, and 
presently made shift to piece things together and so get a fair notion of 
his story. 

I have called the tale by the name of the hero and have set it down 
in my own words and as I understood it. Were I to write it in his words 
it would go something like this: 

“Many day, a far day, underwater man walk water. Eat man my fa- 
ther’s father; men cry much hard.” There would have to be indicated, 
too, much gesticulation and arm waving by way of illustration and em- 
phasis. . . . So here is the tale. 


Long years ago, the people of that land were sadly at the mercy of 
the wild, hairy folk who lived under the sea. To be sure, there were 
long periods when they were left in peace to do their fishing, though 
from their canoes they could look down into the waters and see the 
under-sea people walking on the sands at the bottom, very shadowy and 
vague, though, in the greenish light. Still, it was clear enough, for 
those who watched, to see their hair-covered bodies, their long and 
serpent-like arms and their noseless faces. 

But again, there were times when the under-sea men marched in 
great numbers out of the water and caught the land men, dragging them 
down to their deaths. In such numbers they came that there was no 
resisting them. Nor was there escape, for the under-sea people could 
walk on the water, going faster than the wind itself. With ear-splitting 
booming they would form themselves into a wide circle about the 
canoes, then draw nearer in wild rushes or strange slidings and drag the 
frightened men into the green-gray water. Sometimes a few only were 
taken and those that were left, looking down, might see the under-sea 
folk dragging their fellows to great rocks to which they bound them 
with ropes of leathery kelp. 

One day the under-sea people caught Na-Ha, a youth strong as a 
wild wind, whose muscles were knotted like oak branches, one who 
smiled when danger came. Five of the noseless people attacked him and 
of the five, Na-Ha sent three to the ‘bottom of the sea with broken 
necks, for though he smote them with his clenched fist alone, they 
staggered back and swiftly sank, and the blood that gushed from their 
mouths made a spreading pink cloud in the water. But soon the sea was 
alive with wild, raging faces and the roaring of them was like the south- 
east wind in the forest trees, yet Na-Ha stood in his little canoe, cold 
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and calm, and the smile did not leave his lips. Stealthily they crept to- 
ward him, none at first daring to attack, until with a fierce noise and 
clamour all rushed together, leaping upon him in his canoe and bear- 
ing it down by sheer press and weight, Na-Ha in the midst of the 
tangled mass of hair-covered creatures. Some who saw that fight said 
that the sudden silence when the waters closed over them hurt the ears 
like a thunder clap, but the true hearted Na-Ha was the last to disappear, 
and while he smote the black-haired ones furiously, the smile of scorn 
was still on his face. 

Like a picture in a dream some saw the fight among the rocks at 
the bottom of the sea, saw the noseless ones crowding about the lad, saw 
others leaping over the heads of those who did not dare to near him, 
saw others again creeping in the sea sand, trailing kelp ropes to bind 
him. Many fell in that battle under the sea and the low waves that 
lapped the shore were red with blood that day. How it ended none 
knew, for with the dying light and the sand clouds that hung in the 
water all became gray at last and then swiftly faded. 

That night the land people wept for Na-Ha the untamed, Na-Ha 
whose spear was like lightning, Na-Ha whose canoe rode the waves 
like the brown storm-birds. Tales were whispered of how he never 
bent beneath a load, of how in the blackest night he drove his boat 
before the storm, of how once he swept out to sea after a great whale 
and slew it, so that his people were saved from the hunger-death. 

But with the screaming of the morning sea-gulls Na-Ha came to them 
again, walking up out of the sea, and his face was set and stern. Nor did 
he say a word until he had eaten and thought awhile. 

The tale he told was of the under-seas and of his wandering after 
the battle in which he left so many dead in bloody sand. He had been 
sore-pressed, he said, but had broken away and come to a door in a 
cave, which he entered. It was a vast cavern in which he found himself, 
so vast that he could not at first see the end, and the roof of it he never 
saw, it being lost in a strange, cool-green light. The floor of the place 
was of gold dust and silver sand, and out of it grew networks of white 
rocks about which swam fish of many gay colors, while everywhere 
seaweeds swayed in gently moving water. 

Soon he came to a place where, on a seat of white, sat a woman with 
bent head, and she was fair of skin and her golden hair floated in the 
water like a cloud. Being bidden, Na-Ha told her the tale of the fight 
and how the earth people were woe-ridden because of the evil work 
of the under-sea folk. 

Patiently she listened, her cheek on her hand and her eyes large with 
grief, and when Na-Ha had done she told him that there was but one 
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way to free his people and that was the way of the white death. Much 
more she told him and then gave him a great sea-shell and made him 
know that when he blew it the great cold that lies under the seven stars 
would be freed and the under-sea people driven for all time to their own 
place. Then she stepped from her seat, and taking Na-Ha by the hand 
gazed at him long. 


“Many there are, Na-Ha, who live not to know of the good that they 
do. He who looses the white death must himself be stilled. This I tell 
you, Na-Ha, lest your heart fail you,” she said. 

That was all, for he did not tell the tale of how he came again to 
the land, but he showed them the great shell and said that his mind was 
made up to free his own people, though he himself slept the sleep. At 
that the people set up a great shout and there were not wanting those 
who offered to sound the blast, saying that it were better for Na-Ha to 
lead the people. But that Na-Ha refused, and added that the under-sea 
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woman had told him that before the blast was blown all the land people 
should take themselves and their belongings to a far land under the sun, 
for staying where they were, it would do but small good to drive the 
under-sea people to their own place for ever, seeing that they them- 
selves must also be ice-stiffened. 

Then arose a confusion of talk, many being unwilling to leave the 
land where their fathers and the fathers of their fathers had lived, but 
Na-Ha prevailed and overruled them, and soon the day came when 
there was a great movement and canoes were loaded and the land people 
set off for the country under the sun. So Na-Ha was left alone. 

Over the length and the breadth of the land Na-Ha walked, to see if 
by mischance some had been left, but there were none. And when the 
sea-hen and the albatross and the gull and the brown storm-birds saw 
the hair-covered, noseless people come out of the sea, when with the 
black loneliness of night the snow came and the land waters were 
prisoned under glassy ice, when the morning sun looked on a world 
of rime and crystal frost, then Na-Ha put the great shell to his lips and 
blew a blast that woke the echoes. 

So the world soon grew faint and sleepy and all living creatures ex- 
cept the noseless ones fled or flew after the land people, and there was 
strange stillness everywhere. Trees that had been green grew horned 
and black and then ghost-white. And the black wind came raging and 
furious, and grinding, groaning ice-mountains swam in the sea and 
locked the land, and hills were cased in beryl] walls. 

Seeing all that, for a time the under-sea folk were full of delight, be- 
lieving themselves to be masters of the land, but soon they feared the 
glistening white of the world, the black scurrying clouds, and the fast- 
thickening ice. So they sought the sea, but no sea was there, only thick- 
ribbed ice across which swept snow-laden, stinging winds, and instead 
of the quiet of the under-water there was the calm of the white death. 
Under the eaves of the rocks they crouched, but it was small help, for 
with the biting cold they shriveled and shrank. Close they hugged them- 
selves, their elbows thrust into their hairy sides, their legs bent, making 
themselves small. And thus they stayed, nevermore to be as they were. 
For in that great cold the under-water people became seals, and seals 
they remained. 

Well and bravely stood Na-Ha while all this came to pass, scornful 
of the death that clawed at him. Nor did he lay down to die until the 
great cold had passed away and his people returned to find the under- 
water folk forevermore bound to their own place, powerless to harm, 
looking always with wide, wondering eyes, lest the mighty Na-Ha 
again steal upon them and bring the great white death. 
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GEORGE AND HELEN WAITE PAPASHVILY 


SIX MONTHS IN AMERICA AND ALREADY I WAS A JAILBIRD. HAPPENED 
this way. 

The weeks seemed extra long that first half year I was in New York. 
No holidays, no feast days, no celebrations to break up the time and 
then when Saturday came around I had only twelve dollars, at most 
fourteen dollars in my pay envelope. 

The man I met in Central Park on my first day in America gave me 
a job in his garage like he promised. But after I was there about two 
months his wife’s mother got sick and they closed up and moved to 
the country. With my poor language, wasn’t easy to find another place. 

I tried silk mill and after that factory where they made statues— 
ugly ones—from plaster. I stayed there until head artist gave me camel 
to cast, only looked like a cow, this camel. I was ashamed to make such 
a monstrosity animal so I changed shape little bit here and there to 
give some camel personality to it. 

But when artist saw he got mad and told me how many schools he 
was in—London, Paris, Dresden—(just my point, no camels living in 
any of those places, certainly) and I’m fired again. 

Then I went for house painter but somehow the boss and me didn’t 
suit each other. Finally I met a Georgian, there were only two, three of 
us in New York this time, who worked in a cleaning factory and he took 
me for his assistant. It was awful place. I dipped the clothes to take away 
spots. The gas we used came up in my head and through my throat 
and out my ears. My every piece of meat whole week long was spiced 
with that gas. 

But no matter how the week went the Sundays were good because 
then we made all day the holiday and took ourselves in Van Cortlandt 
Park where there was country and trees and flowers. We could make 
fires and roast cubed lamb shashliks and walk on the grass and forget 
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the factory. For one day anyway we could enjoy to live like human be- 
ings. 

‘Eiom six o’clock on, every Sunday morning, subway was packed 
full. Russians, Syrians, Greeks, Armenians, all kinds of peoples, carrying 
their grampas and babys and gallon jugs and folding chairs and charcoal 
sacks and hammocks and samovars and lunch baskets and rugs. Every- 
one hurrying to their regular place in the park so they could start tea 
and lay out the lunch, to make the day last a long, long time. 

Well, this particular Sunday when all my trouble began was in the 
late spring. Bright blue day with a high sky and white lamb clouds. 
The kind of day that’s for adventures. 

Thad my first American-bought suit on and a purple striped tie with a 
handkerchief to match and a real Yankee Doodle hat from straw. I 
felt happy and full of prance. 

Five or six other fellows and me were visiting around the park. We 
went from family to family we knew and drank a glass of wine here, 
tried a piece of cake there, met an uncle just came from Buffalo, saw a 
new baby first time out and so on. 

While we were making shortcut down a quiet path to get on other 
side of the park we came to a beautiful tree foaming over with white 
blossoms, how they call in English, dogswood. 

“Flowers. Flowers,” one Russian fellow, name of Cyrille, said. “I 
gonna pick. Take bouquet to my lady friend.” I don’t know who he 
was, this fellow, he joined us some place we stopped. 

“Pick! Pick!” Everybody got the idea. “Pick flowers, take a bouquet 
to all the lady friends.” 

“Why spoil a tree?” I said. “Use your brains better. If you want to 
make friends with a nice young lady, ask her to take a walk. Tell her 
you gonna show her a bouquet bigger than a house, a bouquet growing 
right out of the ground. Something interesting. That way you get a 
chance to be acquainted while you’re walking. Maybe you know so 
good on the way back you can invite for ice cream.” 

No, no, won’t listen. They have to break the tree down. Tear his 
arms and legs off like wolves. Jumping. Jumping. Who’s gonna get the 
biggest branch? Makes me sick. 

“Personally,” I said, “I would be ashamed to give a lady flowers that 
I got for nothing. That I stole. I prefer better to buy. Shows more re- 
spect. Or else don’t give.” 

All of a sudden that fellow, Cyrille, who had now the biggest bunch 
climbed down from the top branches and said to me, “I have to tie m 
shoelace. Hold my bouquet for a minute, I’ll be back.” So I held. In 
that minute a policeman was there. 
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“Awright. Awright,” he said. “Defacing public property. Awright.” 


He asked us our names and started writing them down on a piece of 
aper. 
i ‘‘What he does?” I asked Sergei. 

“Gives us a summons.” 

“Summons?” 

“We have to go in court.” 

“We're arrested?” 

“Something like that. If we pay the fine, everything be O.K. But if 
we ignore, throw away the summons, they chase us; lock us up.” 

“What’s your name, buddy?” policeman asked me. 

I explained the best I can I’m not picking, I’m only holding for 
the other fellow. 

But he doesn’t believe me. “Don’t argue,” he said. “Don’t argue or 
Pll run you in right now.” 

I explained again. “Boys will tell you,” I said. “I wasn’t picking.” 

No, he doesn’t believe them neither. “Don’t alibi him,” he said. 

I’d be sorry to be a man like that policeman, suspicious that every- 
body is a liar. What’s the use for a person to live if he can’t trust 
nobody? 

So he wrote a ticket for me, too, and went away. And still tying his 
shoe, that fellow Cyrille wasn’t back yet. 

“This is an awful, awful thing,” I said. 

“Tt’s nothing.” Sergei could laugh. 

“Nothing! I lived my whole life at home and I was never in trouble. 
Now I’m six months in America and I’m a crook. Nothing, you think? 
How my father likes to hear such kind of news? Arrested. What will 
our village say? The first man from Kobiankari ever comes in the 
U.S.A.—for what? To go in prison!” 

“Look,” Sergei said. “You don’t even have to go in court. Send the 
money. Plead guilty.” 

“But ’m not.” 

“You only say you are. Saves time.” 

“Then the policeman’s right never to believe anybody. Say first, I 
didn’t. Then, next time, change around, say I did.” 

He you won't plead guilty, you'll have to go in court and have a 
trial.” 

“Then I'll go.” 

“Lose a day’s pay.” 

“T lose.” 

“How about we find the policeman,” Arkady suggested, “and try 
once more?” 
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“No use,” Sergei said. “For myself I’m gonna plead guilty, but the 
best thing we can do for Giorgi Ivanitch, let’s we go back in New York 
and see a fixer.” 

“What means vixer?” I said. “Vixer? Kind of a fox, isn’t it?” 

“Ef. Fixer. It’s a man. People pays him for fixing things. He knows 
how to manage all kinds of permits; he fills out income tax blanks; 
tears up traffic tickets. Suppose you're refused a license for something, 
you give the Fixer money, he finds some way around to get it any- 
way for you.” 

“Still sounds like a fox.” 

“That’s vixen,” Sergei said. “Keep straight the words in your head. 
You get everybody mixed up. Fixers has big connections. Influences.” 

So we went and Fixer had big rooms to show up he’s a Somebody, 
but the floor was imitation marbles; the stand lamps some kind of cast- 
metal golded over to look real and on a veneer table sets a big plated 
vase full with paper roses. Is plank mahogany, the panels in the wall? | 
felt them. Nope. Plyboard. 

“If he matches his office,” I told the boys, “he’s not even gonna be 
a real man. Gonna be a dummy stuffed with straw and a victrola in 
his mouth.” 

“Shut up or you'll be twice in jail.” 

“So what can I do for you, my boys?” Fixer came in. “In trouble?” 

I showed the summons. 

“Trouble with the police?” The Fixer shook his head very sad. 
“Trouble with the police is serious business. No doubt you're a 
foreigner?” 

“In the U.S.A. I am, yes,” I said. 

‘Well, give me a retaining fee. Ten dollars is customary, but I'll make 
you for five and we see what we can do.” 

I paid him the money over. 

“Now let’s hear.” 

My committee explained the whole story. 

Fixer thought. Looked through his papers. Made a few notes on a 
pad. Thought again. “I tell you,” he said finally, “only one solution. 
You go in court tomorrow, plead guilty, is about a two dollar fine and 
it’s all over. I use my connections on the side to fix everything for you.” 

“Look,” I told him, “I didn’t pick flowers. So ’m not gonna say I 
did. Hang me in chains but nobody can make me say I did do what I 
didn’t do.” 

So that ends that. No more help from the Fixer. He’s mad. 

Sergei suggested how about we go to see old Mr. Cohen, he was 
years and years in the U.S.A. Maybe he can think of something. 
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“Listen,” Mr. Cohen said, when we told him everything. “Fixer 
Mixer leave alone all. Take my advices. I been a citizen for forty-seven 
years with full papers. President Hayes signed me in personal. Go in 
court. When they ask you the first question say, ‘Not guilty, Your 
Honor.” 

“Not guilty, Your Honor. What means “Your Honor’?” 

“Means the judge. All judges in U.S.A. named Your Honor.” 

“Not guilty, Your Honor. Then?” 

“Just tell your story nice way.” 

“With my broken words?” 

“Say the best way you can. Probably judge gonna listen and try to 
understand you. Of course it can happen you get a mean judge, one 
that’s too tired to pay attention, that don’t like foreigners to bother 
him. But very few those kind. If you get such a one, pay your fine, 
don’t argue. But don’t be disgusted with the U.S.A. Just come and tell 
me.” 

‘What you gonna do?” 

“Why, next time, I vote against him, naturally. We don’t keep him 
in office no more, if he don’t act nice.” 

So next morning I went in court. Called the other names, Igor, Arkady, 
Sergei, Philip. Guilty. Guilty. Guilty. All sent money to pay their 
fines. 

Now my name. I couldn’t understand a word they asked me. I was 
nervous. My English was running out of my head like sand through a 
sieve. How they told me to call a judge? Your Honorable? No. Your 
Highness? No, that’s Russian. Your?—They were asking me something. 
I had to answer. I took my courage in my two hands and spoke out. 
“Not guilty, Your Honesty.” 

Courtroom went wild. Laughing and laughing. Laughing like hyenas. 
The judge pounded with the hammer. Bang. Bang. Bang! His face was 
red like a turkey’s. What I done? I was sure I was going in Sing Sing 
and be thrown in the deepest-down dungeon. 

But the judge was giving the audience a talk. “Word honesty—applied 
by this—cause such mirth—contempt of court.” 

“Young man.” Now he was through with them, it be my turn. “Ad- 
dress the Court as Sir.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Did I understand you to plead not guilty?” 

“Yes, sir. Not guilty.” 

“This officer says you and your friends were violating an ordinance, 
destroying a tree. Breaking the limbs.” 

“Yes, sir. Some was picking. I wasn’t.” 
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“Have you any proof of this?” 

“No, sir. Friends were with me, but they can’t come today. They 
all pleaded guilty, sent you a fine. Cheaper than to lose a day’s pay.” 

“Why didn’t you do that?” 

“Because if I’m guilty I admit it, but if I’m not guilty, no man gonna 
make me say I am. Just as much a lie to say you guilty when you not 
as to say you innocent if you did wrong.” 

“Yes, that’s correct. How long are you in the United States?” 

“Six months.” 

“In court here before?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Ever in trouble at home? Assault or kill a man?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“How many?” 

“Hundreds. After the first year, I never counted them any more.” 

“Where was this?” 

“In the War. I’m a sniper. It’s my job to shoot all the Germans I see. 
Sometimes Bulgarians, too, but mostly they didn’t have much interest 
to show themselves, poor fellows.” 

“T see. I mean in civil life. When you were not a soldier, not in the 
army. Ever hurt or strike anybody?” 

“Yes, sir. Once.” 

“What?” 

“Knocked a man’s teeths out. Few.” 

“Why?” 

“Catched him giving poisoned meat to my dog to eat.” 

“Understandable. Only time?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Sure?” 

EY esi sir. - 

“Did you actually see this man,” His Honesty asked the policeman, 
“breaking the tree?” 

“No, sir. Not exactly, but all the others admitted guilt and he was 
with them, holding a bunch of flowers.” 

“T believe he’s a truthful man, Officer, and this time you were prob- 
ably mistaken. Case dismissed.” 

And then His Honesty, big American judge, leaned over. And what 
do you think he said to me, ignorant, no speaking language, six months 
off a boat, greenhorn foreigner? “Young man, I like to shake hands with 

ou.” 

And in front of that whole court room, he did. 
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Father Zossima’s Duel 


FEODOR DOSTOEVSKI 


Among the many characters in The Brothers Karamazov, a Russian novel written 
nearly three quarters of a century ago, is Father Zossima, formerly a military officer. In 
this story from the book the monk tells what happened to make him decide to leave 
his regiment and enter a monastery. Since dueling is no longer legal in countries called 
civilized, it is especially interesting to read about one form of conflict which mankind 
has discarded and to understand Father Zossima’s rejection of it. 


I sPENT A LONG TIME, ALMOST EIGHT YEARS, IN THE MILITARY CADET 
school at Petersburg, and in the novelty of my surroundings there, 
many of my childish impressions grew dimmer, though I forgot noth- 
ing. I picked up so many new habits and opinions that I was transformed 
into a cruel, absurd, almost savage creature. A surface polish of courtesy 
and society manners I did acquire together with the French language. 

But we all, myself included, looked upon the soldiers in our service 
as cattle. I was perhaps worse than the rest in that respect, for I was so 
much more impressionable than my companions. By the time we left 
the school as officers, we were ready to lay down our lives for the honor 
of the regiment, but no one of us had any knowledge of the real mean- 
ing of honor, and if any one had known it, he would have been the 
first to ridicule it. Drunkenness, debauchery and devilry were what we 
almost prided ourselves on. I don’t say that we were bad by nature, all 
these young men were good fellows, but they behaved badly, and I 
worst of all. What made it worse for me was that I had come into my 
own money, and so I flung myself into a life of pleasure, and plunged 
headlong into all the recklessness of youth. 

I was fond of reading, yet strange to say, the Bible was the one book 
I never opened at that time, though I always carried it about with me, 
and I was never separated from it; in very truth I was keeping that book 
“for the day and the hour, for the month and the year,” though I knew 
it not. 

After four years of this life, I chanced to be in the town of K., where 
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our regiment was stationed at the time. We found the people of the 
town hospitable, rich and fond of entertainments. I met with a cordial 
reception everywhere, as I was of a lively temperament and was known 
to be well off, which always goes a long way in the world. And then a 
circumstance happened which was the beginning of it all. 

I formed an attachment to a beautiful and intelligent young girl of 
noble and lofty character, the daughter of people much respected. They 
were well-to-do people of influence and position. They always gave me 
a cordial and friendly reception. I fancied that the young lady looked 
on me with favor and my heart was aflame at such an idea. Later on I 
saw and fully realized that I perhaps was not so passionately in love 
with her at all, but only recognized the elevation of her mind and 
character, which I could not indeed have helped doing. I was prevented, 
however, from making her an offer at the time by my selfishness. I was 
loth to part with the allurements of my free and licentious bachelor life 
in the heyday of my youth, and with my pockets full of money. I did 
drop some hint as to my feelings, however, though I put off taking any 
decisive step for a time. Then, all of a sudden, we were ordered off for 
two months to another district. 

On my return two months later, I found the young lady already mar- 
ried to a rich neighboring landowner, a very amiable man, still young 
though older than I was, connected with the best Petersburg society, 
which I was not, and of excellent education, which I also was not. I 
was so overwhelmed at this unexpected circumstance that my mind 
was positively clouded. The worst of it all was that, as I learned then, 
the young landowner had been a long while betrothed to her, and I had 
met him indeed many times in her house, but blinded by my conceit I 
had noticed nothing. And this particularly mortified me; almost every- 
body had known all about it, while I knew nothing. I was filled with 
sudden irrepressible fury. With flushed face I began recalling how often 
I had been on the point of declaring my love to her, and as she had not 
attempted to stop me or to warn me, she must, I concluded, have been 
laughing at me all the time. Later on, of course, I reflected and remem- 
bered that she had been very far from laughing at me; on the contrary, 
she used to turn off any love-making on my part with a jest and begin 
talking of other subjects; but at that moment I was incapable of reflect- 
ing and was all eagerness for revenge. I am surprised to remember that 
my wrath and revengeful feelings were extremely repugnant to my own 
nature, for being of an easy temper, I found it difficult to be angry with 
anyone for long, and so I had to work myself up artificially and be- 
came at last revolting and absurd. 

I waited for an opportunity and succeeded in insulting my “rival” in 
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the presence of a large company. I insulted him on a perfectly extraneous 
pretext, jeering at his opinion upon an important public event—it was 
in the year 1826*—and my jeer was, so people said, clever and effective. 
Then I forced him to ask for an explanation, and behaved so rudely that 
he accepted my challenge in spite of the vast inequality between us, 
as I was younger, a person of no consequence, and of inferior rank. 
I learned afterwards for a fact that it was from a jealous feeling on 
his side also that my challenge was accepted; he had been rather jealous 
of me on his wife’s account before their marriage; he fancied now that 
if he submitted to be insulted by me and refused to accept any chal- 
lenge, and if she heard of it, she might begin to despise him and waver 
in her love for him. I soon found a second in a comrade, an ensign of 
our regiment. In those days though duels were severely punished, yet 
duelling was a kind of fashion among the officers—so strong and deeply 
rooted will be a brutal prejudice sometimes be. 

It was the end of June, and our meeting was to take place at seven 
o’clock the next day on the outskirts of the town—and then something - 
happened that in very truth was the turning-point of my life. In the 
evening, returning home in a savage and brutal humor, I flew into a 
rage with my orderly Afanasy, and gave him two blows in the face with 
all my might, so that it was covered with blood. He had not long been 
in my service and I had struck him before, but never with such ferocious 
cruelty. And, believe me, though it’s forty years ago, I recall it now with 
shame and pain. I went to bed and slept for about three hours; when I 
waked up the day was breaking. I got up—I did not want to sleep any 
more—I went to the window—opened it, it looked out upon the garden; 
I saw the sun rising; it was warm and beautiful, the birds were singing. 

What’s the meaning of it, I thought, I feel in my heart as it were 
something vile and shameful? Is it because I am going to shed blood? 
No, I thought, I feel it’s not that. Can it be that I am afraid of death, 
afraid of being killed? No, that’s not it, that’s not it at all... . And 
all at once I knew what it was; it was because I had beaten Afanasy 
the evening before! It all rose before my mind, it all was as it were re- 
peated over again; he stood before me and I was beating him straight on 
the face and he was holding his arms stiffly down, his head erect, his 
eyes fixed upon me as though on parade. He staggered at every blow 
and did not even dare to raise his hands to protect himself. That is what 
a man has been brought to, and that was a man beating a fellow 
creature! What a crime! It was as though a sharp dagger had pierced 
me right through. I stood as if I were struck dumb, while the sun was 


*Probably the public event was the Decembrist plot against the Tsar, of December, 
1825, in which the most distinguished men in Russia were concerned—Translator’s Note. 
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shining, the leaves were rejoicing and the birds were trilling the praise 
of God... . I hid my face in my hands, fell on my bed and broke into 
a storm of tears. And then I remembered my brother Markel and what 
he said on his deathbed to his servants: “My dear ones, why do you 
wait on me, why do you love me, am I worth your waiting on me?” 

Yes, am I worth it? flashed through my mind. After all what am I 
worth, that another man, a fellow creature, made in the likeness and 
image of God, should serve me? For the first time in my life this question 
forced itself upon me. He had said, “Mother, my little heart, in truth we 
are each responsible to all for all, it’s only that men don’t know this. 
If they knew it, the world would be a paradise at once.” 

“God, can that too be false?” I thought as I wept. “In truth, per- 
haps, I am more than all others responsible for all, a greater sinner than 
all men in the world. And all at once the whole truth in its full light 
appeared to me: what was I going to do? I was going to kill a good, 
clever, noble man, who had done me no wrong, and by depriving his 
wife of happiness for the rest of her life, I should be torturing and kill- 
ing her too. I lay thus in my bed with my face in the pillow, heedless 
how the time was passing. Suddenly my second, the ensign, came in 
with the pistols to fetch me. 

“Ah,” said he, “it’s a good thing you are up already, it’s time we were 
off, come along!” 

I did not know what to do and hurried to and fro undecided; we went 
out to the carriage, however. 

“Wait here a minute,” I said to him. “I'll be back directly, I have 
forgotten my purse.” 

And I ran back alone, straight to Afanasy’s little room. 

“Afanasy,” I said, “I gave you two blows on the face yesterday, for- 
give me,” I said. 

He started as though he were frightened, and looked at me; and I 
saw that it was not enough, and on the spot, in my full officer’s uniform, 
I dropped at his feet and bowed my head to the ground. 

“Forgive me,” I said. 

Then he was completely aghast. 

“Your honor . . . sir, what are you doing? Am I worth it?” 

And he burst out crying as I had done before, hid his face in his 
hands, turned to the window and shook all over with his sobs. I flew 
out to my comrade and jumped into the carriage. 

“Ready,” I cried. “Have you ever seen a conqueror?” I asked him. 
“Here is one before you.” 

I was in ecstasy, laughing and talking all the way, I don’t remember 
what about. 
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He looked at me. “Well, brother, you are a plucky fellow, you'll keep 
up the honor of the uniform, I can see.” 

So we reached the place and found them there, waiting us. We were 
placed twelve paces apart; he had the first shot. I stood gaily, looking 
him full in the face; I did not twitch an eyelash, I looked lovingly at him, 
for I knew what I would do. His shot just grazed my cheek and ear. 

“Thank God,” I cried, “no man has been killed,” and I seized my 
pistol, turned back and flung it far away into the wood. “That’s the 
place for you,” I cried. 

I turned to my adversary. 

“Forgive me, young fool that I am, sir,” I said, “for my unprovoked 
insult to you and for forcing you to fire at me. I am ten times worse 
than you and more, maybe. Tell that to the person whom you hold 
dearest in the world.” 

I had no sooner said this than they all three shouted at me. 

“Upon my word,” cried my adversary, annoyed, “if you did not 
want to fight, why did not you let me alone?” 

“Yesterday I was a fool, today I know better,” I answered him gaily. 

“As to yesterday, I believe you, but as for today, it is difficult to 
agree with your opinion,” said he. 

“Bravo,” I cried, clapping my hands. “I agree with you there too, 
I have deserved it!” 

“Will you shoot, sir, or not?” 

“No, I won't,” I said, “if you like, fire at me again, but it would be 
better for you not to fire.” 

The seconds, especially mine, were shouting too: “Can you disgrace 
the regiment like this, facing your antagonist and begging his forgive- 
ness! If I’d only known this!” 

I stood facing them all, not laughing now. 

“Gentlemen,” I said, “is it really so wonderful in these days to find 
a man who can repent of his stupidity and publicly confess his wrong- 
doing?” 

“But not in a duel,” cried my second again. 

“That’s what’s so strange,” I said. “For I ought to have owned my 
fault as soon as I got here, before he had fired a shot, before leading him 
into a great and deadly sin; but we have made our life so grotesque, that 
to act in that way would have been almost impossible, for only after I 
have faced his shot at the distance of twelve paces could my words have 
any significance for him, and if I had spoken before, he would have 
said, ‘He is a coward, the sight of the pistols had frightened him, no use 
to listen to him.’ Gentlemen,” I cried suddenly, speaking straight from 
my heart, “look around you at the gifts of God, the clear sky, the pure 
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air, the tender grass, the birds; nature is beautiful and sinless, and we, 
only we, are sinful and foolish, and we don’t understand that life is 
heaven, for we have only to understand that and it will at once be ful- 
filled in all its beauty, we shall embrace each other and weep.” 

I would have said more but I could not; my voice broke with the 
sweetness and youthful gladness of it, and there was such bliss in my 
heart as I had never known before in my life. 

“All this is rational and edifying,” said my antagonist, “and in any 
case you are an original person.” 

“You may laugh,” I said to him, laughing too, “but afterwards you 
will approve of me.” 

“Oh, I am ready to approve of you now,” said he; “will you shake 
hands, for I believe you are genuinely sincere.” 

“No,” I said, “not now, later on when I have grown worthier and 
deserve your esteem, then shake hands and you will do well.” 

We went home, my second upbraiding me all the way, while I 
kissed him. All my comrades heard of the affair at once and gathered 
together to pass judgment on me the same day. 

“He has disgraced the uniform,” they said; “let him resign his com- 
mission.” 

Some stood up for me: “He faced the shot,” they said. 

“Yes, but he was afraid of his other shot and begged for forgive- 
ness.” 

“If he had been afraid of being shot, he would have shot his own 
pistol first before asking forgiveness, while he flung it loaded into the 
forest. No, there’s something else in this, something original.” 

I enjoyed listening and looking at them. “My dear friends and com- 
rades,” said I, “don’t worry about my resigning my commission, for I 
have done so already. I have sent in my papers this morning and as soon 
as I get my discharge I shall go into a monastery—it’s with that object | 
am leaving the regiment.” 

When I had said this every one of them burst out laughing. 

“You should have told us of that first, that explains everything, we 
can’t judge a monk.” ‘ 

They laughed and could not stop themselves, and not scornfully, but 
kindly and merrily. They all felt friendly to me at once, even those who 
had been sternest in their censure, and all the following month, before my 
discharge came, they could not make enough of me. “Ah, you monk,” 
they would say. And everyone said something kind to me. They began 
eying to dissuade me, even to pity me: “What are you doing to your- 
self?” 

“No,” they would say, “he is a brave fellow, he faced fire and could 
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have fired his own pistol too, but he had a dream the night before 
that he should become a monk, that’s why he did it.” 

It was the same thing with the society of the town. Till then I had 
been kindly received, but had not been the object of special attention, 
and now all came to know me at once and invited me; they laughed at 
me, but they loved me. I may mention that although everybody talked 
openly of our duel, the authorities took no notice of it, because my an- 
tagonist was a near relation of our general, and as there had been no 
bloodshed and no serious consequences, and as I resigned my com- 
mission, they took it as a joke. And I began then to speak aloud and 
fearlessly, regardless of their laughter, for it was always kindly and not 
spiteful laughter. These conversations mostly took place in the evenings, 
in the company of ladies; women particularly liked listening to me 
then and they made the men listen. 

“But how can I possibly be responsible for all?” everyone would 
laugh in my face. “Can I, for instance, be responsible for you?” 

“You may well not know it,” I would answer, “since the whole world 
has long been going on a different line, since we consider the veriest 
lies as truth and demand the same lies from others. Here I have for once 
in my life acted sincerely and, well, you all look upon me as a madman. 
Though you are friendly to me, yet, you see, you all laugh at me.” 

“But how can we help being friendly to you?” said my hostess, laugh- 
ing. The room was full of people. All of a sudden the young lady rose, 
on whose account the duel had been fought and whom only lately I 
had intended to be my future wife. I had not noticed her coming into 
the room. She got up, came to me and held out her hand. 

“Let me tell you,” she said, “that I am the first not to laugh at you, 
but on the contrary I thank you with tears and express my respect 
for you and for your action then.” 

Her husband too came up and then they all approached me and almost 
kissed me. My heart was filled with joy. 
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NOREEN LINDUSKA 


In a story “which is at once cocky and tender, hilarious and touching,” the author has 
recorded her experiences during recovery from polio. This chapter tells what she 
thought about it all and how she gained courage to live. 


ONE AFTERNOON NEAR THE END OF MARCH, JAY AND CHIP AND I WERE 
sitting on the terrace which ran across the front of the hospital and 
faced out into the lake. Since hot-packs had been discontinued, the 
terrace was our favorite hide-away, for once out on it, we felt like 
the rest of the world. We were in our wheel chairs, and it was a 
beautiful day. The wind was cold and wild, but the sun was shining 
furiously and the lake pranced about like a peppered colt. I looked up to 
where the sky met the water. It was a long way off, and out there they 
both were a dark gray. 

“Tt is as far away as September, and as dark,” I thought. And then 
I brought my eyes back in a straight line. Gradually the water became 
bluer and lovelier and the sky was shattered into small clouds that be- 
came bigger and flufher and finally, near the shore, the water was a 
pure, clear blue, and the sun broke away from the clouds altogether 
and danced merrily on us and everything around us. 

It was such a charming discovery that I gasped out loud. How well the 
sky and the water told the story, and behind me—behind the hospital— 
the sun would be still more brilliant. What a nice prospect! A straight 
sunny line right into the inevitable sunset. The dark grayness was past, 
away and beyond, and the best time of all would be now and now and all 
the rest of the now’s that would make up the rest of my life! 

I had never been ill before, and here I was on my sixth month in a 
hospital. It was just a dream of course, for something which would 
keep someone in a hospital could never happen to me! 

“You know, I’ve changed a lot!” I said suddenly, and Jay and Chip 
looked up and laughed. There was no doubt but that I had changed a 
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great deal in six months—so much, in fact, that it frightened me a little 
to think about it now. I was so different that I seemed unreal—too much 
like the people in stories. I was like an old man about to die—reflecting 
on his whole life—and then suddenly dunked in a fountain-of-youth, 
emerging with a whole life to live still before him. 

As much as I abhor sentimentality and dramatics, I could not rid 
myself of the fact that I had been given two whole lives to live—pre- 
polio and post-polio! On at least a dozen different occasions I had been 
referred to by the doctors as a “miracle,” and however doubting I was, 
or however much I tried to convince myself that it was just artificial 
flattery, I still found myself believing it a little. Besides, there were a few 
concrete facts that I could not overlook. 

Late in December, I had been examined by one of the foremost physio- 
therapists in the United States. She had trained under Sister Kenny for a 
number of years and was at one time chief technician at the Warm 
Springs Foundation for infantile paralysis. Her examination showed that 
there was no question but that my left leg was almost entirely negative, 
and a brace would be almost an inevitable necessity. Even in January, 
when the conclave of doctors had considered my condition, one brace, 
and possibly two, were thought to be necessary. But aside from that, 
although polio had almost won a heavy bout with my throat, I could 
eat well and speak distinctly. 

Now it was March, and I was walking without braces, and getting 
stronger. Everyone said that I was just lucky—I knew that I was— 
but I also knew that it was much more than just being lucky. I knew 
it, even though I was positive that I would never be able to say so in a 
spoken conversation, because it was simply too personal. 

I think it began negatively. It began on the third day that I was ill. 
After a horror-filled five minutes when I was about to drown and dis- 
covered that no matter how I tried, I could not breathe, and I could not 
swallow. I was frightened to the core and then when I calmed down I 
discovered that I was half-way through the twenty-third Psalm. I 
didn’t even know that I had remembered it. When I discovered what 
I had been saying, I was a little embarrassed, and I wondered if any of 
the nurses had heard me. After they had all left, I lay there with my 
emotions churning inside of me. I did not like being ill, and I did not 
care to face the millions of problems it presented. I hated to be called 
a brave little girl with all my heart and I cringed and boiled a little at 
“‘you’ve-got-to-fight” words. 

I had belonged to a generation of laughers. My “crowd” was gay 
and alert. We liked everything new, and if it wasn’t new enough, we 
would invent something that was! I liked to move about all the time. I 
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was thrilled with tennis and volley ball and swimming—and I adored 
dancing. I had made a hobby of the Russian Ballet ever since I had 
written an eighth grade term-paper about it. I had secretly been vain 
about my grace and I loved to remember the man who tried to persuade 
me to become a part of his adagio team. I had always wanted to be a 
dancer, but not that kind. The fact that my parents did not approve 
of dancing as a career did not keep it from being a secret ambition. 

Good health was the most important thing in the world, and we even 
unconsciously scoffed at people with too-frequent sniffles. I remembered 
how incredulous I was when I had heard that the girl who sat in front of 
me at the office had had a nervous breakdown. But on the summer be- 
fore polio, I found that I was wearing down emotionally. I had a lot 
of wishes that were not ungranted, but merely postponed again and 
again. I was becoming irritable and impatient, when suddenly a chance 
to become a radio-writer appeared before me—and in the same mail, the 
orange-blossom proposal from Pelleas. Life was suddenly all peaches and 
cream when out of nowhere, polio lifted an ugly black fist and smacked 
me down. 

The fact that I had staggered to my feet and stood there tottering, 
groggily viewing my future, was not strange. I had been used to throw- 
ing myself whole-heartedly into the game at hand, and it was inevitable 
that I should treat polio otherwise. It would pass, I assumed, leaving 
everything as it was before. 

But suddenly I woke up one morning, and found that I could not stand. 
I had had polio, and polio was as simple as that. I was like a very young 
child who had been dropped into a big, black hole, and the only thing I 
was certain of was that I could not get out unless someone helped me. 
The education, the lectures, and the parental training which I had re- 
ceived for twenty-four years didn’t seem to make me the person who 
could do anything for me now. I was like everyone else—normal, quar- 
relsome, gay, full of plans, and all of a sudden something happened! 
Something happened and I became a stranger. I was a greater stranger 
to myself than to anyone. Even my dreams did not know me. They 
did not know what they ought to let me do—and when I went to 
dances or to parties in them, there was always an odd provision or limi- 
tation—not spoken of or mentioned, but there just the same. I suddenl 
had the very confusing mental and emotional conflict of a lady leading 
a double life. It was unreal and it puzzled me, and I could not help dwell- 
ing on it. 

Where were all those thoughts that I had been storing away for a 
rainy day. I never expected the storm, but now it was here all right. 

When I was in the sixth grade, the spring-term project for the Civics 
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and Vocations class, was a notebook called: ““What Makes a Woman” 
(or a man). The notebook was one of those fascinating blank scrap- 
books that could be filled with anything we thought appropriate. I 
divided mine into eight chapters. They were: Health; Education; Pa- 
triotism; Godliness; Honesty; Loyalty and Truthfulness; Self-control; 
and Courage. As far as I was concerned, it was the swellest project we 
had had all year, and I bought the biggest scrap-book the five-and-ten 
sold for twenty-five cents. I crammed every available space with 
pictures from Mother’s magazines and my Sunday-school paper. I 
copied dozens of poems and quotations from Bartlett’s and a lot of the 
Psalms. During the recess period, just before it was time to hand the 
project in, I stayed at my desk to paste in the last envelope full of clip- 
pings that I had brought to school with me that morning. 

I was perspiring and hard at work, squeezing them in sideways, be- 
cause all the best spaces were long-gone, when I noticed my teacher 
standing at my elbow. I smiled up at her—tired, and a little weary of my 
subject—but very happy. I was going to have the best notebook in the 
class! But she didn’t smile back, instead she said: 

“My goodness, Noreen, don’t you think you have got enough stuff 
there already? You are over-zealous—you act as if you didn’t know 
that you were going to skip 6-a anyway. Now go outside and play some 
basketball.” 

I didn’t know that I was going to skip 6-a, but it didn’t matter—the 
surprise and the notbook were all ruined. The notebook became hate- 
ful, and I despised even touching it to pass forward to hand in. When 
it was returned, graded, the S sat red and mocking on its cover. It was 
meaningless, because I knew that my teacher had not read it. On my 
way home from school, I went into an alley and dropped it into some- 
one’s garbage can. It was all ruined—and only because I had left out 
one chapter—confidence! 

Confidence, I discovered quite a few too many years later, but I 
did discover it! And when I was in the hospital, I learned that con- 
fidence was translated to another great word—and that word was faith. 

On a day, back in that far-away September when I first discovered 
that I had polio, a doctor came in to examine Lenore and me. He did 
not smile, and before he left he said to both of us: “Shut off your minds, 
and open up your Bibles!” 

I shuddered a little at this open mention of the Bible. I simply could 
not do it. My “crowd” had had a name for people who spoke openly 
of the Bible or who read the Book in public conveyances. We called 
them “frogs,” “turkeys,” or just plain exhibitionists! Certainly none 
of us was an atheist or a heathen—we were all Sunday-school and church 
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educated, but God and the Bible was just one of those things you never 
talked about—unless it was in a debate about Catholics or Jews. 

I had always faithfully kept my appointments with God, but I kept 
them as nonchalantly and as inconspicuously as possible. I kept my 
steps straight and my life uncluttered and clean not for any spiritual 
reasons, but because common-sense showed that there was only one 
way to live. I had no doubt about the existence of God and I prayed 
to him nightly—thanking and asking—thanking and asking. And now 
that I was in the hospital, I went on as I always had—but I could not 

o beyond that; I just simply couldn’t—I was religiously muscle-bound. 

The day I discovered that I, of all people, could not walk, an old 
man for whom I had once worked telephoned me. When I told him 
about my polio, he said, “Dusty, you have got to pray like you have 
never prayed before!” 

I was taken aback. He was a tough old advertising egg. I had not 
expected that from him! All over, people seemed to be digging their 
own God out of the mothballs and dusting him off for me! 

“I’m surprised to hear you say that,” I said truthfully. “But I really 
don’t think I can pray that way. It even makes me uncomfortable to 
talk about it now. Asking to walk is so great a favor, that I guess I 
don’t deserve it. If I did, it never would have been taken away.” 

“Well,” he said, “you are supposed to be a big girl now, and you 
are just a silly baby. God has selected one you from a lot of inconse- 
quential you’s—He 1s interested in you, and He wants you closer to 
Him. He is letting you in on one of the greatest thrills in the world 
and you are hesitating! If you don’t believe it now, just start to pray 
for something very small—just one favor—and pray just as hard as you 
can. If it works, try something else. If it doesn’t work, then you'll 
know you aren’t trying hard enough. And you won’t feel it when He 
hits you—no indeed! Try it!” 

“Try it,” he said, and being a good advertising man, he put it in 
words that I could not resist. So I fretfully tried it! 

I knew that I didn’t have the courage to pray to walk, so I prayed 
to be able to eat. People all over the world were praying for food, and 
I prayed to be able to eat just a little of all that I had before me. Then 
one day, I swallowed the grape jello, and I was like someone who had 
taken a no-doze pill and saw the same ghost three nights in succession. 
I wondered just a little if my praying had something to do with it! 

I found one or two other occasions to use the twenty-third Psalm— 
and then little by little the “life is what you make it,” “look for the 
silver lining,” “we’re pulling for you and thinking of you,” and all the 
other little pleasantries decorated with butterflies and pink roses and 
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blue birds that came through my daily mail, began to penetrate my 
hard shell. They were all remarkable words of wisdom that I seemed 
to be seeing for the first time. They all had a meaning that I never 
knew existed. There were actually thousands of these words, but there 
wasn’t a single one too many. Each plug was like a new brick added to 
a crumbling wall and I began to study each meaningful verse and each 
sagacious phrase. 

My mother brought me my old summer-school Bible and listed 
passages she wanted me to read. She didn’t make an issue of it, but she 
said things like: 

“When you have nothing to do, dear, read the twenty-third chapter 
of Job. You'll love the way it is written.” 

Gradually I didn’t mind if I was caught reading the Bible, and I 
found that some of the nurses whom I feared would chide me, were 
imbibers themselves—and, strangely enough, they seemed to be the best 
nurses. 

When I had the Bible to think about, I found it actually physically 
and mentally cool and soothing, and it became my dearest friend, for 
it answered the very fear I had at the very moment I had it. My favorite 
passages became Romans 8:28, “All things work together for good to 
them that love God”; and Ephesians 5:20, “Giving thanks always for 
all things unto God.” 

Believing those two phrases was a stupendous job, and it meant say- 
ing them dozens on dozens of times before I could believe them. It 
meant actually saying, “Thank you God for this great experience of not 
being able to walk.” The first hundred times or so that I said it, it 
hurt terribly. Sometimes it sounded so ridiculous and childish to me, 
that I had to let it go. But I went back to it again, and I stuck to it 
almost more out of curiosity and determination than anything else. And 
then I began to understand it! . 

Very logically believing in God so much that you can make Him 
help you is probably the most personal experience in the world, and 
no words could make it clear. . 

Very logically believing in God and thanking God keeps you busy 
and when you are busy, your morale doesn’t have a chance to drop. 
Saying thank you for something often enough, is inevitably going to 
have you believing that this thing is actually worth thanking for. That’s 
the first result. If you should accidentally see a doctor frown a little 
after he examines you, it gives you an alternative to dwell on—that’s 
another result. Then soon, you begin to see how much better off you 
are than a great many others around you—another result! Each little 
improvement you make is a kind of answer to something you have 
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asked for—and before you know it, you are past the worst. You are 
coming out of this thing just fine!—and all the time you have been so 
busy, you haven’t had time to cry or to worry about next year. 

One time one of my roommates was having a very hard time, and 
the doctor beside her bed said to her, “My dear, we are trying to help 
you all we can. We have done everything that we know will help you, 
but now it’s up to you! You have got to fight!” 

He had said, “You have got to fight,” and I realized that what I had 
always thought correct was untrue. I thought medicine did nine tenths 
of the fighting, and the patient the other one tenth. It is exactly the 
opposite. Medicine does only one tenth—a very important one tenth— 
but nine tenths of the fighting is strictly personal, and the easiest way 
in the world to fight the hardest is by just lying still and saying, “Thank 
you.” It is much more simple than beating the wall with your fists or 
screaming out torrents of meaningless words. You get the greatest 
possible results by expending the least possible energy—and that is 
logic again! 

“How can I believe you?” my roommate shouted to the doctor that 
day, “How can I fight?” 

That was when I remembered the sixth grade notebook—and that 
was when I knew that the ninth chapter was to be called “Faith.” I 
was determined to be the woman of nine chapters that I had planned 
to be a long time ago, and I tried very hard. It was a new outlook. I 
didn’t feel as if I had been dipped in the waters of Jordan and come out 
a haloed creature crying, “Oh Lord, I’m saved!” It was simply a new 
attitude that made me stronger and happier—it kept me busy and the 
craziest thing of all was that it seemed to be making me healthy! 

This new outlook was changing me so, that when I looked back 
upon how much differently I regarded things now, I became confused. 
Whatever it was, I was not sure, but I wanted to know how I really 
looked at this business mentally. 

One day when some of the hospital staff was in my room. I said that 
I wished that I could be hypnotized to see whether my paralysis was 
just inental. The results I was getting were so surprising to me, that I 
thought perhaps I wasn’t medically ill after all, but was just uncon- 
sciously suffering from one of those fashionable mental upsets. When 
they laughed at my idea, I settled back swearing “Medieval blockheads!” 
under my breath. 

Soon after that, I asked my physio-therapist whether they could be 
positive that I had polio. 

“Why, Noreen,” she said, “never was there a more typical bulbar. 
Put away your psychology books—this is up to you and me!” 
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And Somebody Else, I thought confusedly. 

My learning that in order to be helped, I had to believe beforehand 
that I would be helped, was not a spontaneous revelation. It had taken 
me all of the six months to learn this new attitude, and I knew it would 
take me the rest of my life to understand it. All I knew was that God 
was a delicate, discreet trainer who could make me the toughest fighter 
in the world. I didn’t know how He did it, but in the days when I had 
first begun to stand, and found it an unbelievably horrible task, some- 
thing made me keep trying a little harder than I could have tried if I 
were just doing it alone. In a copy of Fortune that I saved from the 
summer before, I read the story of electronics done pictorially for the 
layman. Electronics was a simple word with seven-hundred and fifty 
outlets plus a secret list for military purposes. At last religion became 
reasonable to me. It was just a phase of higher education which had not 
been clearly exposed to me until I became ill. 

A vacuum filament—a plate—a metal grid—a cathode, an anode ex- 
posed to a particular kind of pressure, and out flowed beautiful rays 
of sound—of music, of voice—of vital military information—informa- 
tion that would perpetuate man. It was simply electronics, a man-made 
tube. 

I, a human being, God-made, with more complex construction than 
the most intricate electronics tube, was questioning the power of rays 
which radiated when a new kind of pressure was put on me. It was a 
satisfying comparison! 

It was still dark outside when I awoke one morning. I slowly opened 
my eyes, and thought I smelled incense. Suddenly I noticed the wavery 
shadow of our flower-vase on the wall next to my bed. I sat bolt up- 
right, and looked at my roommate. There was a tall taper burning next 
to her bed and a priest was waving his hand slowly over her head. Eva 
was lying very still, with her eyes closed, and there was a gray smudge on 
her forehead. I lay down on my stomach, covered my head with my 
blankets and began to cry. It was awful, awful! Dearest Eva! But sud- 
denly I heard a noise and I looked up. The priest was gathering up 
some vessels and assembling them in little black bag, and Eva was smil- 
ing very sweetly. 

eT hank oes eather? she said. 

I was sitting up in bed again. 

She looked over at me and said, ““What’s the matter with you, you 


look wild!” } 
“Nothing,” I said, “I’m going back to sleep. I forgot that it was 


Good Friday.” Age Le: ; 
One day when Jack and Jay and I were sitting in our wheel chairs, 
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Jay began to complain a little. I was very surprised, since he was always 
the little ray of sunshine, the somebody who always found a happy 
reason for everything. His morale never seemed to dip even a little and 
I admired his perfect composure and the way he accepted polio, as 
something inevitable but not too unbearable. 

“Honestly,” he said, “I think I would rather have a wooden leg 
than one which won’t move. Really it is wonderful what they can do 
with artificial limbs.” 

“Jay!” I gasped. 

“You know what!” Jack screamed with his usual subtlety—his face 
crossed in a terrible frown, “you are absolutely crazy—not only that— 
you are pretty much insane! You moved that leg a little last week, 
didn’t you—so! You'll move it next week, no? You got two legs and 
you're supposed to keep ’em—see—or you wouldn’t have ’em. My 
mother says that God takes care of everybody all the time and you’re 
just supposed to relax and let him take care of you!” And he jabbed an 
unlit cigarette into his mouth. The door prevented him from rolling 
out of the room like a streak of lightning. He called it a dirty name. 

Jay and I looked at each other. We were a little breathless—we didn’t 
know that Jack believed in a Deity. 

“T feel a little silly,” Jay said. 

“T do too,” I said, “I never could have told you that.” 

I knew that I wasn’t the only person who had come closer to God 
just because I had encountered a difficult hill. I was very glad that I 
could see beyond the peaks my religion had hit before, and that the 
fact that I had never called upon God to help me in some big task before 
I was ill did not discourage me from doing it now. 

Thousands of people stop with the statement, “If you’re good to 
your fellow men, if you don’t cheat or steal, it doesn’t matter whether 
you go to church or pray regularly to God.” That is a good statement, 
but when you need extra power, that kind of thinking will stop you, 
because it doesn’t go far enough. It misses the big point, the one my old 
boss sold me on, that the reason something has happened to you is that 
God wants to show you a broader, bigger, richer life—and not only 
does it make you believe that, it proves it! 

The war has made God a kind of popular figure again, but His 
prominence will wane and the stories of His power fade into literary 
deletions as we settle down into peacetime comforts. Perhaps it is too 
bad that so magnificent an experience as learning the power of God 
can only follow most tellingly in the path of sorrow and darkness. But 
then again, it may be that those who never encounter sorrow or dark- 
ness do not deserve to find that power. 
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NOTHING HALF WAY 


Neither to change, nor falter, nor repent; 
This, like thy glory, Titan, is to be 

Good, great and joyous, beautiful and free; 
This is alone Life, Joy, Empire, and Victory. 


—Percy ByssHE SHELLEY 


The Voice in the Wilderness 


JOSEPH COTTLER 


I 


LONG BEFORE DAWN, SHADOWS HAD BEEN MOVING IN THE INDIAN TRAIL 
and when the autumn sun rose on field and forest about Boston, it 
lit up no usual Thursday in the year 1635. The shadows took shape, 
turned into bonnets and capes, goodman and goodwife, bound for 
Newton Church. Servants, this one day, were left in charge of work; 
for the General Court of the Colony was sitting at Newton Church. 
As usual the Court would pass laws, punish crimes. But the excite- 
ment—which had been gathering for months, nay years, to be spent 
at last that eighth of October—had to do with Master Williams. Roger 
Williams, teacher and minister at Salem, was to be tried that day. 

The way to the square wooden church led past the pillory, past the 
whipping post. Whatever Master Williams’ crimes, they could not 
bring him to that. To be whipped and branded with hot irons, to have 
one’s head and hands locked in the pillory—these were penalties paid 
by simple folk, not by people of quality, like Roger Williams. For 
crimes not unlike his, Philip Ratcliff had been fined, whipped, had his 
ears cut off, and been banished. But he had been a servant. Master 
Williams’ ears were safe. 

As the hour of the official trial approached, the trial at the bar of 
public opinion went on along the roads that converged at the door 
of the church. To defend the accused was dangerous. By the iron law 
of the Colony, to speak for him would lead to suffering with him. Yet 
on a lonely road, and to the bosom of a friend, Dame or Goodman 
Puritan might safely defend Roger Williams. To condemn him was 
safer, of course, and cowards could cry, “Let him be driven forth. For 
years we have been patient with him. Frequently hath our saintly 
Master John Cotton pleaded with him. Yet hath he persisted in preach- 
ing his violent opinions. Let him be banished! Doth he cry ‘Liberty’? 
Give him the liberty to stay outside our Colony. This Roger Williams is 


From Champions of Democracy. Copyright 1936 by Little, Brown & Co. Reprinted by 
permission of the author. 
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a firebrand, and everywhere hath spread confusion; at Boston, at 
Plymouth, and now at Salem. He is a revolutionary. He shall recant or 
begone!” 

But those who knew Roger Williams and had heard him, whispered 
the prayer: “May Master Williams be spared us,” and confessed that 
the spirit of his words were to them like fresh wind to sails in the 
harbor. Yet unless he recanted those opinions of his that had offended 
the magistrates of Boston, he would be banished. And Master Williams 
would never recant. 

The gloomy church overflowed with people. At one end sat the 
Governor; ranged above him on wooden benches about fifty men, 
magistrates of the Colony. A cheerless company! Among them were 
men who denounced a stroll on Sunday as a sin against the Sabbath, 
men whose sole pleasure lay in contemplating the coffins they had 
ready for themselves, men who acted the role of aristocrats in the 
Kingdom of Heaven on Earth. They laid down laws for prayer and 
faith, laws for dress and food, laws for speech and work. Woe to the 
transgressor! 

Confronting them stood Roger Williams, with soft handsome eyes 
and firm jaw. There were few in the room as young as he, and none 
as fiery. It was strange that one like him should appear in the wilderness 
of the frontier, and even stranger to find him a prisoner at the bar of 
justice. For Roger Williams was of the upper crust of English society. 
From boyhood he had been the friend and protégé of Sir Edward 
Coke, the most illustrious lawyer in the realm. As a graduate of Cam- 
bridge he had become chaplain to the nobility and the intimate of the 
peers of England. He had the talent and all the props of friends and 
position to hoist him to a footing of power. Why had he turned his 
back on such comfort, and his face to the wilderness? 

“Why?” he asked himself bitterly. Before him sat his judges who 
represented the same harsh spirit of persecution for which he had left 
England. As a lad he had been raised in the shadow of Newgate Prison 
and the Tower of London, where rotted men whose only crime had 
been to differ in faith with the Archbishop, or with the King of Eng- 
land. And now, in a wilderness where every falling leaf sighed of 
equality and every hilltop held out a vision of liberty, he was on trial 
for teaching these lessons of nature... . 

The Governor arose solemnly, and a hush fell. The audience already 
knew the charge. Mr. Williams stood accused of the crime of preaching 
that the Government had no rights over the religious opinions of its 
subjects. The prisoner, for instance, denied that a magistrate might 
persecute a citizen for breaking the Sabbath. He asserted seditiously 
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that every man or woman was free to worship God as he saw Him 
revealed. It was well known, moreover, that Mr. Williams had criticized 
the Government’s treatment of the Indians. The white people had no 
right to the American land, he had repeatedly cried out, unless they 
bought it from the owners. And the owners of the soil on which they 
lived, and had from time unknown lived, were the Indians. Unless they 
paid the Indians for the land, the whites were thieves. 

With these and similar outrageous opinions Mr. Williams was caus- 
ing dissatisfaction with the Government. 

Did he admit the charges? 

Roger Williams was accused of believing in freedom; freedom of re- 
ligious belief, freedom of speech, freedom of the Indians to live on 
their own land. This was new and radical doctrine. If the prisoner ad- 
mitted the charges, how could he defend them? 

The case of Massachusetts vs. Roger Williams was hopelessly against 
the defendant. The fifty men opposite him were both the Church and 
the Government. They were the prosecution, the jury, and the judge— 
all in one. 

Yet Roger Williams was prompt in defense of his rights. He had no 
lawyer, but he needed none; not he, who had once sat in the Star 
Chamber of Law in England and taken shorthand notes of the speeches 
of Sir Edward Coke. In those days the famous lawyer was not aware 
of the scribbling boy under the dim ceiling of gilt stars. Later, when 
Roger, the merchant tailor’s son, had showed him the hooks and dashes 
of his speeches, Sir Edward was so enchanted that he took the boy 
home with him and turned him loose in his library. Like an adven- 
turous calf, Roger had browsed in the strange pastures, peeping into 
the dusty huge folios, sampling the blurred print. “Treatise on Tenures” 
by Littleton, “Notes on Bracton”; odd old words printed on sheepskin. 
But they all seemed to deal with the rights of people. Sir Edward, too, 
spoke constantly of rights, the rights of Parliament against the King. ... 

The Governor demanded whether he was ready to answer; if not, 
the Court would be kind enough to give him a month’s time for re- 
flection. He could have a month for preparing his difficult defense. 

“I am ready,” answered the prisoner. 

He preferred to fight his case then and there; whereupon the Court 
chose as its spokesman Thomas Hooker, and the trial began. 

The wish for religious liberty, believed Thomas Hooker, was a sin. 
It meant liberty to blaspheme, to tell lies in the name of the Lord. Why 
had they left their comfortable homes in England, suffered death on 
sea and starvation in a waste land? Was it not that they as a body might 
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worship the Lord in their own way? What! Was their agony to be 
made vain by a clamor for liberty? ’ 

No, Roger Williams replied. But every man had a right to his own 
soul. His way of worship concerned no one but himself and God. You 
who persecute men’s bodies—remember Philip Ratcliff with his bloody 
back and slit ears—never help his soul. 

The frowns on the faces of his judges deepened. These were the 
words of a heretic. Never in the history of the world had such thoughts 
been uttered, save by a madman. 

The Scriptures, declared Thomas Hooker, approved only two forms 
of government, monarchy and autocracy. Democracy was unfit for a 
nation. It was the meanest and worst of the forms of government. The 
very thought of democracy was foolish, for if the people became the 
rulers, whom would they rule? 

Surely this must convince even a madman. But what was the prisoner 
at the bar saying? Government, insisted Roger Williams, was an agree- 
ment among a group of people; magistrates, merely servants chosen by 
these people to see that the agreement was carried out.... 

The day wore on and the sun went down, while in the frame meet- 
inghouse the future of America was being tried. Would Roger Williams, 
standing alone in the crowded house, and worn with the effort to 
explain to hostile minds his new plans for a better world—would he at 
last collapse under the strain, and sob out what his judges waited to 
hear, “I have sinned; I recant, and may God forgive me?” No, but he 
might have saved his breath. No one understood him. It was as though 
Thomas Hooker spoke in Hebrew and he in American slang. Thomas 
Hooker looked back for guidance to ancient Israel; Roger Williams 
foretold the United States of America. One preached the duties of 
people, the other pleaded their rights. 

It was useless to debate further. The prisoner had pleaded guilty. 
He was a brilliant leader of men and the Colony could ill afford to 
lose him. Under the circumstances, however, there was but one thing 
to do. 

The Governor arose to pronounce sentence. “Mr. Williams,” he read, 
“shall depart out of this jurisdiction within six weeks.” 

The trial was over. Roger Williams was a banished man, an outcast. 
For the second time he must put out the fires in his hearth and turn his 
face to the forest. 


II 
In a driving snow the exile plunged into the forest, twisting his 
tracks toward Narragansett Bay. It might have been simpler to go by 
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water, but the fugitive dared not be seen. The secret warning had 
reached him at Salem that officers from Boston were on the march to 
arrest him. He had broken the injunction of the Court not to preach 
his offensive faith during the time of grace they had allowed him to 
prepare for his exile. Now they were about to deport him back to 
England, back to mere comfort and little hope of working out his 
plans for a new society of man. The course through the forest suited 
him better. 

He was bound for Sowams, the village of Massasoit, and within four 
days was enjoying the kindness of “savages.” The food he shared with 
them was poor, the wigwams smoke-holes, but he was with friends. 
True, he was a white man, and the whites had given the Indians no 
reason for trust. Quite the contrary. The wise sachems like Canonicus 
and Massasoit feared that the invaders would in time extirpate the na- 
tives. But there was one white man whom they did trust. Him they 
knew to be sympathetic. He had studied their speech and was as much 
at home within the tepee as one of their braves. They thought with 
satisfaction of his cry in the white councils: “Thieves! Why rob ye 
the Indian!” In any dealing with the powerful whites they could count 
Roger Williams as a friend. To them he was another sachem. 

Massasoit greeted him with a troubled countenance. Roger Williams 
had arrived at a tense time. The drums of war were being tightened, 
the scalping knife sharpened. Over at Narragansett Canonicus was 
sounding the war cry. Massasoit and Canonicus had fallen out. 

Roger Williams was distressed. He must prevent. the war. He 

leaded with Massasoit. “What are all the contentions and wars of 
this world about generally,” said Roger Williams, “but for greater 
dishes and bowls of porridge?” 

His clothes scarcely dry, he set out for the camp of Canonicus. 

At last, the common love both sachems bore him, and his persuasive 
good sense, brought out the pipe of peace. Roger Williams had begun 
his role of peacemaker. It will never be known how many lives, white 
and Indian, he saved throughout his livelong career as an agent of 
peace. One only knows that the devotion of the sachems to him put 
into his hands the power of revenge over those who had driven him 
out of his home, perhaps to die in the forest. But Roger Williams never 
knew the word “revenge.” Looking about him in the country of 
the Narragansetts, thought of another kind came to him:— 

“The Most High and Only Wise has provided this country and this 
corner as a shelter for the poor and persecuted.” 

The grateful Canonicus wished to repay the services of the peace- 
maker. The only wealth of the monarch was land—“raw land”—which 
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was exactly what Roger Williams lacked for starting his shelter for the 
poor and persecuted, and he set forth to explore the empire of the 
generous chief. One day in his wanderings he found himself at the 
mouth of the Moshassuck River, which flowed into the great Salt 
River, a part of Narragansett Bay. Heading his canoe up the Moshas- 
suck, he came upon a spring of sweet water. There he landed. As he 
gazed about, Providence seemed at last to smile upon him. The land 
rose up from the bank and the explorer followed the rise until he 
reached the summit of the hill. On the other side, the slope fell away 
to the ample surface of the great Salt River—good drainage for homes 
and a harbor for commerce. Round about stood venerable woods of 
oak and cedar—excellent lumber for building. Toward the south lay 
the fertile Pawtucket Valley. Below, the rivers were stocked with 
trout, pike, pickerel; the woods with pigeon, turkey, deer. Providence 
had indeed smiled upon him. 

“Providence,” he devoutly named his settlement. 

He had not long to wait for companions to begin his great social 
adventure. A dozen families followed him almost at once from Salem. 
Faith in Roger Williams brought them. They trusted his words—and 
yet there were men who without power spoke fair words, but with 
power were tyrants. 

The moment came when any doubts of him were stilled forever. He 
who, like the ancient Moses, had led out his people from a place of 
oppression, now proposed to share his leadership with every settler. 
The adventure began with a document. 


WOR aie 

The tailor, William Arnold, is equal to the divine, Roger Williams. 
do with free and joint consent promise each unto other... 

Society, Roger Williams proclaims, is an agreement among equals. 
we will... 

Each man wishes it, freely. 
subject ourselves ...to such orders... 

Follows the greatest step of all:— 
as shall be made by the greater number... 


The majority shall govern, democracy rule. But wait! 


-». only in civil things... 
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There was never a more startling ideal advanced for humanity, never 
a more lavish gift of freedom. It was every man’s right, believed Roger 
Williams, to think and say what he might please. Only for “civil things,” 
therefore, and never for conscience, would laws be made in his de- 
mocracy. 

“All laws to force Jews or Turks, Papist or Pagan,” said Roger 
Williams—‘“T say all such laws—are chains.” 

For the first time ever, government was conceived to rest on the 
consent of the governed. It meant, Roger Williams realized, that the 
majority of people might some day withdraw their consent, and rebel. 
But he was not afraid. It meant that when he and his friends grew old, 
then new times and a new generation would arise, perhaps turn against 
him and his laws. Still he was not afraid. 

“IT cannot but expect changes,” he said. He would take his chances 
in a democracy. 

The bleak men of Massachusetts scowled. The outcasts of Providence, 
they vowed, were marked for doom at the angry hand of God. But 
Mr. Greene, a citizen of Providence revisiting Salem and meeting on the 
road an old friend of his, spoke with such delight of life in Providence 
that his voice carried to the ears of the passing John Endicott. Endicott, 
one of those who had tried and condemned Roger Williams, distinctly 
heard Greene say that he would never, never return to Salem because 
it did not permit religious freedom. Greene had forgotten that Salem 
permitted no freedom of speech either; Endicott ordered him arrested. 
The heretic Greene was treated to the customary Salem cure. He was 
jailed, he was fined, he was banished. 

Salem or Providence, which would win out in the passage of time? 
In 1636, with the founding of Providence by Roger Williams, two 
opposing ideals struggled side by side in the wilderness of New England. 
Which could survive the test of the future? Which would become 
America? 


III 


Trouble started right away. It seems that democracy is not an easy 
profession to practise. Joshua Verin, for instance, came down from 
Salem, bringing his wife to Providence where all men were free in 
faith and speech. All men, yes, agreed Joshua Verin. But when Mrs. 
Verin chose to worship her God in a way that differed from his, the 
husband was wrathful. What! was he not master in his own house? 

The first quarrel over woman’s rights resounded through New Eng- 
land. The men of Massachusetts gloated. “There,” they pointed out, 
‘4s an instance of the absurdity of Roger Williams’ doctrine of liberty 
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and equality: now even women claim to be as equal and free as men!” 

But Roger Williams declared that freedom was not a masculine right, 
it was a human right, that if Verin wished to stay in Providence he 
must accord to his wife the same liberty that he himself had sought. 

Step by step did Roger Williams teach the lessons of democracy. It 
was not easy; much easier is autocracy, where everybody knows “his 
place” and his burden. But “the jewel of liberty,” as its American 
founder said, was worth the price of suffering. His teaching spread. 
Throughout New England, especially, he gave comfort and courage to 
the aggrieved. When Anne Hutchinson of Boston was tried, as Roger 
Williams had been two years before, and found guilty of her beliefs 
and banished, she and her group of thirty promptly followed the track 
of Roger Williams. It was good to inhale the free air of Providence. 
There she found her neighbor, William Coddington, also seeking advice 
from Roger Williams. That was ironic, because Coddington had been 
one of the fifty men who had banished Roger Williams. Now he and 
his group were deserting Boston. Where would Mr. Williams advise 
them to settle? Would Mr. Williams help him secure land from the 
Indian sachems? 

Of course he would. The island of Aquidneck, suggested Roger 
Williams, calling it “Rhode Island,” was suitable. He would see Canoni- 
cus and the other sachems concerned, about the sale of Rhode Island. 

The result was that Anne Hutchinson and William Coddington and 
all their followers founded Portsmouth and Newport. Presently another 
liberty-lover founded Warwick. Thus the spirit of Roger Williams 
spread. Borne from Providence, the seeds of his doctrines took root and 
bloomed in the adjacent hills and valleys. Feeling their common bond, 
the towns of Providence, Portsmouth, Newport, and Warwick united 
into one democratic state—a prophecy of the United States of America. 
Even more prophetic was the Constitution of the “Providence Planta- 
tions”—later to become the state of Rhode Island—with its guarantees 
of democracy and of human rights. “The shelter for the poor and per- 
secuted” began to grow spacious and inviting. 

There came in Massachusetts a moment of great excitement. In 1649 
a Dutchman, Solomon Franco, was among the immigrants to New 
England. Once many of the Puritans, as exiles from England, had 
taken refuge in Holland, so that to welcome Franco would have been 
only an act of common gratitude. But the Puritans discovered about 
the immigrant something that made them jump to bolt their doors: 
Franco was a Jew. That made him as unwelcome as a citizen of Provi- 
dence, and the Puritans drove him out. 
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From England, too, the Jews had been excluded for almost four 
centuries. What said the voice of America to them? 

“Go back where you came from,” said the Boston men to Franco, 
and they put him on a boat bound for Holland. 

Down the coast at New Amsterdam, the Dutch Americans forbade 
synagogues, drove out a good many Jews, and barred further Jewish 
immigration. 

But this was not the new tone of America, not the voice of the 
clear and fresh earth. It was rather an echo of the old world of swarm- 
ing highways and stone walls and small hope. 

The real America spoke through the voice of Roger Williams. 

“What horrible oppressions and horrible slaughter have the Jews 
suffered from the Kings and the people of this nation,” he exclaimed 
once on a visit to London. “Let the Jews,” he demanded, “be per- 
mitted to live freely and peaceably in England.” 

Responding to his invitation, Jewish families began to arrive in 
Rhode Island in 1658. From Holland, from New Amsterdam, and from 
Curacao in the West Indies they came. The first Star of David appeared 
in the new world on the synagogue of the congregation of “Jeshuat 
Israel,” at Newport. The poor and persecuted had found shelter. 


Shrieks of pain again rang through the forest. In Boston, men and 
also women were being thrown into prison; were being dragged through 
the snow, stripped and flogged; were being hanged. It all began one 
summer day when the Swallow docked at Boston. Two English women 
passengers who got off were seized and thrust into jail. Shortly after, 
upon another ship’s arriving from London, four men and four women 
passengers were arrested and treated likewise. What, then, was their 
crime? They were Quakers. For that they were scourged and driven 
out of Massachusetts Bay, Plymouth, Connecticut; out of every New 
England Colony but one. 

To the Quakers as to the Jews, Rhode Island held open its door and 
in Rhode Island the Quakers found refuge. The men of Massachusetts 
demanded angrily that Rhode Island expel the Quakers. But the dis- 
ciples of Roger Williams replied that they could not. 

“We have no law on our books,” they said proudly, “to punish 
anybody for his faith.” 


In Roger Williams’ state there was no persecution. 


IV 
The Elders of Massachusetts Bay felt that the democracy of Rhode 
Island was an unholy thing. They viewed the weal of Roger Williams’ 
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people with gloom. Over in England, too, the leaders ranted against 
him. 

“He teaches disobedience to princes,” said an outraged member of 
Parliament in the midst of their struggle against the tyrant, Charles. 
“Roger Williams would break up our society. Parliament must take 
measures to defend England.” It did. It ordered the public hangman to 
burn the fiery book in which Roger Williams declared for liberty and 
— equality and more such revolutionary doctrine. To the fire the execu- 

tioner cast the paper of “The Bloudy Tenent,” and its words have 
been flaming ever since. 

What does he say there? 

The story he tells is old today, but refreshing to hear again. It is 
like a favorite song, a gay marching tune, ever stirring to the blood. It 
tells first how nature meant you and me to be free. “The people of this 
earth are not born slaves and villains,” Roger Williams puts it. “We 
are peers.” It goes on to tell how you and I and others come together 
and agree to form a society. “Let each of us,” we say, “for our com- 
mon good give up certain of our impulses. I shall not, for instance, 
harm you or yours, and you shall be as generous.” We agree. So we 
draw up our Government. These rights we keep; those we consent to 
part with. 

“T desire not that liberty for myself,” Roger Williams taught, “which 
I would not gladly and impartially weigh out to all.” 

But, he warns, let there be no misunderstanding. The Government is 
our creature. We made it. We may change it when we see fit. Its 
officers have we chosen. Let them ever remember they are our servants; 
their duty to preserve our greatest good, peace; and in all things to 
have in mind the welfare of all of us. Let them never fall into the cro: 
of posing as our masters. 

Roger Williams, the frontiersman, spoke not alone to his fellow 
pioneers in the New World. He prophesied to a world old in persecu- 
tion and strife, a world which listened as to a madman. Therefore there 
is a monumental statue in Geneva, Switzerland, home of the League of 
Nations. It is the figure of the divine “madman,” Roger Williams, whose 
faith became the faith of the civilized world. 

To Americans especially, when he died in 1683, this first statesman 
of the New World bequeathed his ideals. Not even today, however 
has America realized its full share of his legacy. Almost a century had 
to roll away before his American ideal of freedom of speech and faith 
could become real, before Thomas Jefferson could write, “When in 
the course of human events . . .” and the proud words of a democracy 
be written: “We, the people of the United States . . .” Almost two 
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centuries had to pass before his plea for the abolition of human slavery 
could win. And his ideal of peace has yet to be unrolled in the book 
of ages where Roger Williams saw it spread. 


This account of Roger Williams is the first of twelve sketches in Champions of De- 
mocracy. The other Americans range from Thomas Jefferson to Woodrow Wilson. 
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Good as His Word 


HOWARD M. FAST 


Haym Salomon, a successful broker in New York City, was also an interpreter 
between the Hessian soldiers and the British. Six years earlier, in 1772, he had 
come as a poor Polish Jewish immigrant to a country about which it was whispered 
in Europe: 


“There’s a land where a man can work and be free.” 

“There’s a place where a Jew has the same rights as a Gentile.” 

“There’s a place where Catholics aren’t persecuted.” 

“There’s a place where a man can be free.” 

“There’s land there—all the land a man wants, wealth, a chance to be pros- 
perous and raise a family in peace.” 


Accused of treason by virtue of his American sympathies and actions, he was 
arrested and imprisoned. Helped by a friendly Hessian guard, he escaped and 
made his way to Philadelphia, hoping to help in the Revolution. On the way 
he observed the American encampments. 


HE WOULD STAND QUIETLY AND OBSCURELY IN THE BACKGROUND AND 
watch the Americans turn out for parade. Not one of the rank and 
file had a uniform. They were dressed in everything and anything, 
in old pantaloons and hand-me-down breeches. They made pathetic 
attempts to achieve a sort of uniformity. They thrust green twigs 
into their hats, those who had hats. They pinned strips of white 
linen across their chests. They bound rags around their legs to imitate 
leggings. 

Their bayonets were bent and rusty, but they held their bayonets 
smartly as they paraded. They were not green troops, but seasoned 
veterans of years of revolution. They might not look pretty, but they 
could fight. They had proven that at Saratoga and at Monmouth. 

Some of the officers had uniforms that they had bought and paid 
for themselves, but even the officers’ uniforms were old and faded and 
patched. 

Haym Salomon saw how the soldiers ate. With all the plentiful har- 
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vests of the Hudson River valley, there was never enough food to feed 
them. The prosperous farmers preferred to sell their food to the British 
for good hard gold instead of to the Americans for the devalued Con- 
tinental dollars. 

And as for pay—well, Salomon listened to the men talk, and he talked 
with them. Most of them didn’t have the same scorn for Jews that the 
British held. They liked the little man with the brown eyes who had 
escaped singlehanded from the Provost Jail. And they told him things. 
They told him how it was one thing to want to serve your country and 
another to have little to wear, less to eat, and no pay to send back to 
their families. How can a man go on fighting when he knows that his 
family back home may be starving? 

Haym Salomon began to form a new picture of the revolution. The 
men in the armies were only a part of it. The Continental Congress 
was another part. And the farmers, the workers, the merchants, who 
supported the revolution, were a third part. And of the three, each was 
as necessary as the others. The army would have no purpose except for 
the Congress, which defined the aims of the revolution and gave the 
army a legal authority. And neither the army nor the Congress could 
exist without support from the farmers and workers and merchants. 

Yet all three of them were spun together and held together by one 
single thread, and the more Haym Salomon saw, the more he became 
convinced of what that thread was—money. 

Without money, the army could not stay in the field a single month. 
Without money, the Continental Congress would collapse like a punc- 
tured balloon. Without money, the revolution would fold up and fail. 

There, walking among the poverty-stricken army of the republic, 
he realized what his work must be. Yet the thought of finding money 
and working with money only threw him deeper into despair. Even 
the clothes he wore were not his own. He was a penniless beggar, with- 
out a home, without a name, with nothing. 

How could he even presume to serve his country by giving her 
some of the financial help she so desperately needed? He didn’t know. 
He knew only that that was what he must do, somehow. 


Footsore and weary after walking nearly all of the more than hundred-mile 
journey, Haym Salomon reached his goal at last—Philadelphia, the seat of Con- 
gress, the capital city, its population of nearly thirty thousand making it the 
largest in the American states. 


To Haym Salomon, standing at the waterfront of Philadelphia, there 
was a difference between this and New York as broad as the difference 
between day and night. The Delaware was crowded with vessels, 
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brigs and schooners, great square-riggers and fast little sloops. And all 
over the wharves were piled barrels and boxes and bales, cotton and 
flour and tobacco and hemp and timber and iron, casks of gunpowder, 
unassembled fresh-cast cannon, bales of paper, baskets of fish, rolls of 
linen and silk and velvet, barrels of salted beef and pork, all the com- 
merce and wealth of the states. 

The scene was as fascinating as any he had ever observed. He saw 
husky stevedores unloading the boats that moved in a constant stream 
from the merchantmen to the docks. He saw commission merchants 
with their pads making an accounting of the goods. He saw brokers 
contracting for merchandise and bickering over price. 

He saw the swaggering crews of privateers and blockade runners 
come ashore, rocking along arm in arm, singing their songs of the sea. 
He saw staid owners talking with their captains and planning new 
ventures. 

Then, as now, blockade was a potent weapon of war. And the British 
had clamped a blockade on all the thirteen states of America. But to 
declare a blockade was one thing; to carry it out and make it actually 
airtight was another. 

All this Haym Salomon saw that first day he was in Philadelphia. 
And he saw more than that. He saw that a nation’s life depends upon 
its commerce as much as upon its armies. He saw, perhaps, the future 
of his land, when the commerce of the world would flow in and out 
of its ports. 

Haym Salomon left the waterfront and took his slow progress 
through the streets of Philadelphia. This was the kingdom he meant to 
conquer, and here, for however long it might be, was his battleground. 

For three hours he wandered through Philadelphia, and there was 
little that his keen eyes missed. He stopped before Independence Hall, 
where the Congress of the United States was sitting once more. He 
stood in front of the house where Robert Morris, the Superintendent 
of Finance, lived. 

In spite of his worn and none too prosperous appearance, he went 
into the coffeehouses he knew of, and with his remaining silver had a 
pot of coffee in each. In the Philadelphia of 1778, these coffeehouses 
were the centers of trade. There the brokers and the merchants and 
the bankers gathered, to deal with one another, to buy and to sell, 
to exchange news about prices, markets, goods. In the coffeehouses, 
one could always hear the latest news of the war. In the coffeehouses, 
one could get the best opinion on the financial situation in France, in 
England, in Holland or Spain. 

It made his head reel to see what profits a man could make out of the 
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war. Yet when he had come out of the coffeehouse, into the cooler 
air, he said to himself: 

“But is that what I want? How many of those men in there are 
thinking of anything else but to become wealthy?” 

Certainly, as a pauper, he could do nothing. Before he could do any- 
thing worth the effort, he must have money, money with which to buy 
and sell and establish himself in the world of finance. Yet there was 
one thing he must remember always and never forget: that wealth was 
not an end in itself, but rather a means to an end. 

With him, the end must be one thing and only one thing, a free and 
triumphant America. 

Night was falling, and Haym Salomon still walked the streets of 
Philadelphia. He came to a large house, in which a hall on the ground 
floor was lighted. Something made him stop to look through the win- 
dows. He saw inside a group of men gathered for worship. They had 
their backs toward him, and they were bent in prayer. The scene, a 
silhouette of dark swaying figures, impinged gently and warmly upon 
Salomon’s consciousness. As he stood there, his throat swelled and his 
eyes became moist. Through the windows their low voices came to 
him. 

At that time, in Philadelphia, the Jews had not yet built themselves 
a synagogue. Instead, they worshiped in a rented hall. Perhaps it was 
the sight of them this night, in that rented hall, which later made Haym 
Salomon one of the moving spirits in the construction of the first 
synagogue in Philadelphia. 

As Haym Salomon stood there, a wave of bitter remorse must have 
overcome him. If in the past weeks he had thanked God in his heart 
for preserving him, he had done nothing else. In the excitement of 
escaping from New York, he had let his devotions slip far, far into the 
background. He was a religious man, and he had been brought up in a 
religious home. Yet for weeks now, he had neglected his religion. 

With his head bowed, he went into the synagogue. A few of the 
men there turned curious eyes on the stranger, but not for long. Who- 
soever entered the synagogue was welcome. 

He went to the shelf where prayer books and prayer shawls are 
kept for those who are not regular members of the synagogue. He took 
his place at the end of one of the last pews and opened the prayer book. 

The first lines his eyes rested upon were these: “How goodly are 
thy tents, O Jacob, thy dwelling places, O Israel.” 

His eyes clouded with tears. Yes, here was his home, and this humble 
hall was the dwelling place of Israel. Here in Philadelphia they stood 
at their prayer, and no man’s hand was turned against them. 
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He joined in the service. His voice blended with the others, and he 
felt a deep sense of security and peace. 

When the service was almost over, the rabbi said, “If there is any- 
one here who has a request—” 

Haym Salomon came forward slowly, and all eyes were turned to 
him. “For myself nothing,” he said. “God has preserved me only too 
well. But when I escaped from the British prison in New York, I left 
behind me my wife and child—” 

“May God preserve them,” the rabbi said. 

And the congregation echoed, “Amen.” 

Afterward, Haym Salomon had to tell his story five times over. He 
found the Jews of the congregation remarkably well informed on the 
entire revolutionary situation, and the questions they asked him were 
keen and very much to the point. Many insisted that Haym Salomon 
come home to dinner with them. He was so grateful that he could not 
keep his eyes from blurring with tears. An hour ago he had been a 
homeless, penniless wanderer; now he had friends enough. He finally 
accepted the invitation of a grain merchant, Jacob ben Casro. 


Then and later Casro proved to be a substantial friend. He agreed to vouch 
for Haym Salomon’s word. He advised him to petition Congress to take notice 
that he had lost his fortune of thirty thousand dollars because of his activities in 
New York. This Haym Salomon did, asking also that Congress help him in 
the business in which he wished to engage. 


At that time, in Philadelphia, the Continental Congress was in such 
a state of confusion, that they could hardly have paid any more at- 
tention to Salomon’s petition than to the dozens of other petitions that 
were pouring in. Demands poured in. This general needed five hundred 
pairs of shoes or else his army must sit down and stop fighting. That 
general needed shirts. This captain was leading a company of men who 
had no breeches. Was that a thing for the British to see, men without 
breeches calling themselves American soldiers? This general had not 
paid his men in five months. A brigade refuses to be paid in American 
paper money because its value drops each day. A thousand dollars 
needed, five thousand dollars, ten thousand dollars. . . . The ery for 
money was a clarion call, heard from one end of the land to the other. 
Everyone needed money, for this and for that, and of money the Con- 
tinental Congress had very little. 

Haym Salomon did not waste time worrying over the effects of his 
petition, once it was drawn up and sent on its way. He had work to do, 
and there was precious little time in which to do it. 

The following morning he made his way down to the docks and spent 
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a careful hour wandering among the piles of merchandise, listening to 
the commission agents and noting the price of various products. It was 
still early in the morning, and he tried to sense what might be in rising 
demand. He kept his ears open and heard that two ships carrying 
tobacco from Cuba were long overdue. 

Tobacco was selling at eight dollars a keg. Salomon calculated quick- 
ly, decided that he would have to plunge sooner or later, and then took 
a deep breath. 

That evening, when Salomon showed up at Casro’s house, the mer- 
chant smiled and said: 

“I see you didn’t waste any time. The agent Allen came around to 
see me, and, as I promised, I vouched for you.” 

“I hope I won’t be a pensioner on your bounty much longer,” Salo- 
mon said. 

“That’s all very well. But are you sure you know what you’re do- 
ing, Salomon? You’ve contracted to pay for two hundred and fourteen 
kegs of tobacco by tomorrow noon—at seven dollars and eighty cents 
each. That’s a lot of money, and I’m bound to support your contract. 
Suppose a tobacco cargo is unloaded first thing in the morning and the 
price drops to seven fifty?” 

“That’s a risk I would prefer to have taken myself,” Salomon said. 
“But since you took it for me, I give you my word that I will repay 
whatever loss you incur.” 

“Seems you've given your word to half the people in Philadelphia,” 
Casro said testily. 

“Not yet,” Salomon smiled. “But I hope the day will come when 
half the people in Philadelphia know what my word is worth.” 

Early the next morning Salomon showed up at one of the coffee- 
houses. As he did not even have enough silver to buy a pot of coffee, he 
sat quietly on one of the benches and listened to the trade talk. 

Finally, prices on tobacco were quoted. The two expected ships had 
not yet come in, and tobacco was up to eight and a half dollars a keg. 
Buying began, and the price rose to eight fifty-five. 

At this point, Salomon said in a low but clear voice, “Gentlemen, I 
have two hundred and fourteen kegs that I will sell at eight dollars and 
thirty cents, cash on delivery before noon.” 

They turned to him, stared, and then rushed to buy at a price below 
the market. In ten minutes, Haym Salomon had disposed of his tobacco. 

A day’s work and a good guess had turned him from a penniless 
wanderer into a businessman with a clear profit of one hundred and 
seven dollars. 

His work was under way now, and once Haym Salomon had plunged 
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into that work, he never paused. His first deal must have been considered 
by many a lucky guess. Casro shrugged his shoulders and said, “Next 
time he won’t be so fortunate.” However, if it was luck, Haym Salomon 
continued to be lucky. He had known before what business meant and 
what international businessmen were, but never had it been so clearly 
brought home to him as now in the coffeehouses of Philadelphia. He 
persisted. He had the power to see beyond the coffeehouses to the 
America that might be someday. He never wavered in his faith in the 
eventual triumph of George Washington. And since he based most of 
his speculation upon the eventual triumph of American arms, he pros- 
pered quickly. 

It was not long before he was able to rent a little office in Front 
Street and announce in the papers that he was ready to deal in bills of 
exchange and whatever other securities people might feel they were 
willing to entrust to him. 

And that was not a presumption. The few people he had already had 
business dealings with were saying, ““Haym Salomon—a man you can 
trust. Good as his word.” 

He went on with his trading, his buying and selling. So far, outward- 
ly, he was not very different from the rest of the coffeehouse traders. 
A little more honest, less demanding upon his debtors, less inclined to 
drive a hard bargain, less inclined to reach for huge profits. 

Yet he needed profits and he made profits. Men no longer sneered 
when they spoke of the Jew broker of Front Street. They realized that 
a man had entered their circle who was bigger, in their own field, than 
any of them. A man who knew finance, who knew Europe and America. 

There came a period now during which Haym Salomon devoted 
himself to only one purpose, that of building up his reputation as a 
broker and businessman of unquestioned honesty and dependability. 
He worked furiously. They were doing some business now in bills of 
exchange. There were many sorts of bills of exchange in Philadelphia 
that year and the next. Haym Salomon, having a keen knowledge of 
the currency of other nations and of the prices of exchange, began to 
do more and more business in these bills. 

He had his own place in the coffeehouse now. Men would come to 
Haym Salomon with this and that and anything. He was a man who 
could be trusted. His investments in privateers and blockade runners in- 
creased, and most of his investments paid well. Yet for all that, he was 
not satisfied. The work he had set for himself was still undone. What 
little money he could give to his government would not save it. 

Aaron Levy said to him: “The treasury deficit is nearing a million 
and a half dollars. And Congress has not yet awakened. Congress won’t 
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tax the states. Congress won’t take hold of things. You and I buy a hun- 
dred barrels of flour, a hundred uniforms—but what difference does 
that make? You can’t maintain three armies in the field with a hundred 
barrels of flour.” 

“Still, if Washington—” 

“Wait a moment,” Levy said. “There’s a man Washington believes in, 
a financier like yourself. A little mad, but fiery, very much like your- 
self. Try to see him.” 

“What is his name?” 

“Robert Morris,” Levy said. 

The third and final chapter in the life of Haym Salomon was about 
to begin. 

It was one thing for Haym Salomon to believe that Robert Morris 
needed him. It was another thing for Robert Morris to come to hold 
that same belief. Twice Haym Salomon tried to see the financier, and 
twice he was rebuffed. Another man might have given up, gone on with 
his work, made himself wealthy on the profits of war. 

But Haym Salomon refused to see defeat, either for himself or for 
his country. Months passed, months during which he consolidated his 
position in the trade marts of Philadelphia. By now, everyone in the 
coffeehouse was aware that a new and dynamic figure had arisen amon 
them. Those who looked upon the war merely as a means for filling their 
own pockets began to fear this man who hated profiteering, who based 
all his speculation upon the single principle that America would emerge 
victorious. 


At last a note came from the Superintendent of Finance—Robert Morris— 
asking that Haym Salomon call upon him to discuss business “which will be to 
their advantage and to the advantage of their country.” Money and more money 
would be needed. Morris decided to trust Haym Salomon. And the war went on. 


Peace was approaching. There were no doubts about it now; 
signs showed on every hand. The British blockade was slackening off, 
fighting had almost died out. And now the legislators and statesmen 
were turning their minds toward what sort of nation would face the 
prospect of peace—after such a long and ruinous war. 7 

It was the last day of March, the year was 1783. Winter had passed, 
and the first signs of a glorious spring were beginning to appear. Phila- 
delphia was alive with progress, with activity, with rumor. 

And then, just before midday, with sails spread, the ship Triomphe 
sailed slowly up the Delaware. At first, while she was still in the dis- 
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tance, she was given hardly more than the passing attention any new 
ship in that busy port deserved. 

Then the men on the docks heard her bells ringing and saw that her 
rails swarmed with yelling, screaming sailors. Other sailors climbed the 
masts and hung from the tops. 

Boats put out, and the Triomphe nosed into shore. 

“What is it?” everyone demanded. “What is it?” 

Then the news ran from person to person. “The war is over!” 

“There’s been a peace treaty signed at Paris!” 

“For good, this time!” 

“The war’s over!” 

“The men will be coming home now!” 

“We've won the war—and it’s over!” 

“The war is over!” 

All over the city bells began to clang. Boys, screaming the news, ran 
helter-skelter through the streets. Staid, sober citizens of Philadelphia 
danced in the streets. Discharged Continental soldiers wiped the tears 
out of their eyes and looked uneasily into an uncertain future. 

Officers met and embraced. Members of Congress danced like chil- 
dren and clapped their hands. 

A great crowd gathered in front of Independence Hall as the old 
Liberty Bell began to send forth its ringing tones. 

“There must be a parade,” someone said. 

And men ran home for their militia uniforms, so that they could march 
in the parade. 

In the coffeehouse someone ran in with the news. And there the 
celebration was continued. All trading stopped. 

There was a great gathering at the long walnut table in Haym 
Salomon’s dining room. Old friends were there, a Congressman, of- 
ficers, elders from the synagogue, wind-weathered sea captains, traders. 
They all spoke of the future, of all the great opportunities that would 
now open up in the land. 

So it went. While the shouting and applause still lingered, Haym 
Salomon was back in his place in the coffeehouse, still dragging the 
reins of an almost bankrupt nation, still hoarsely demanding money and 
more money. In Philadelphia, in the smoky coffeehouse, there was one 
for whom there was no discharge. For no position had been his, and no 
glorious deeds had been done by him. He was a broker who bought and 
sold, and that was all. And because the need still existed, he went on 
buying and selling. The government had to have money, and he had 
pledged himself to serve his government. That was all. 

Then it seemed almost a miracle to him that the clouds were begin- 
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ning to clear. Morris told him that now, for a while at least, the situation 
was in hand. The states, aware finally that the war had been won, were 
beginning to give some support to the confederation. 


Thus the little man with brown eyes served his country well and gladly. Much 
more is told about him and about the exciting events of the times in the book 
from which these few pages have been taken, Haym Salomon, Son of Liberty, 
by Howard Fast. 


William Penn and the Indians 


VIRGINIA HAVILAND 


FouR DAYS AFTER LAND WAS SIGHTED, ON OCTOBER 27, 1682, “THE 
Welcome” sailed into the old Dutch settlement of New Castle. Penn 
went ashore at once. He carried the deed given him by the Duke 
of York. The mayor of New Castle, following an old ceremony, handed 
to Penn “turf, and twig, and water, and soyle of the River Delaware.” 
In this way he proclaimed him governor over land, forest, and water of 
an area nearly as large as England. Nine persons signed the written act 
of agreement. 

Governor Penn’s face glowed as he told the people of New Castle his 
plan for free government, for freedom of worship, for the beginning of 
anew way of life. 

The next day “The Welcome” sailed twenty miles up the Delaware 
River to the old Swedish settlement of Upland. Penn renamed this vil- 
lage Chester. The day following was Sunday. Penn and his company at- 
tended Quaker meeting in the tiny meeting house at Chester. In deep 
silence they thought about the new land. Whatever hardships winter 
might bring, their freedom from fear of persecution would give them 
strength. 

At Chester Governor Penn met his secretary, William Markham. Penn 
was full of questions. He asked them eagerly as he and Markham and a 
few others went on by barge, ahead of “The Welcome,” up the river 
to the place chosen to be the capital of the new colony. 

As they moved quietly past beautifully wooded shores, Penn saw In- 
dian huts and occasionally a settler’s small cabin. He pictured how the 
governor’s home at Pennsbury would look with woods behind it and 
the river in front. Guli loved flowers. By the time she and the children 
arrived he would have gardens planted and wooded paths cleared for 
their rides together. How the children would love the forest and enjoy 
the little wild creatures! Just as he had when he was a boy! 

The beauty of the winding river, the flaming autumn colors in the 
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forest, the songs of the birds all filled Penn’s heart with happiness. This 
moment, this place, marked a turning from the long, difficult years in 
the past to the beginning of his dream coming true. 

Where the mile-wide Delaware met the Schuylkill River, Penn and his 
party stopped. This was the place Markham had chosen for their capital 
city. Its name was to be Philadelphia, The City of Brotherly Love. As the 
barge landed on a low sandy beach at Dock Creek, old friends ran 
down to greet their leader. They had reached America months before 
Penn was able to come. Soon canoes filled with new friends—tall bronze 
men in strange array—glided up to the barge. Penn looked at them and 
knew that they were Indians. They presented him with gifts of skins, 
corn, and venison. In return he gave them English goods. He and his 
friends sat with them on the ground and ate their boiled corn and roasted 
acorns. 

Later, the Indians entertained the new governor with jumping and 
running games. Suddenly Penn leaped up, joined their jumping contest 
and, to their surprise, beat them all! He was, a settler there said, “the 
handsomest, best-looking, liveliest gentleman I have ever seen.” 

The new colonists discovered that there was plenty to eat. The In- 
dians were helpful. They often supplied the settlers with corn, which 
they had raised, and sold them venison at a low price. In the rivers were 
fine large fish which made good eating. The men made themselves a 
great net in which to catch the fish. During the autumn women and chil- 
dren gathered delicious wild fruits and nuts. All winter there were wild 
birds—partridges, turkeys, ducks, and geese. And, like the Indians, the 
colonists trapped otters, minks, muskrats, wolves, and foxes, so that they 
might send the furs to England to be sold. 

The settlers were content with their new life. During the first winter 
they found much to be grateful for, even though they missed the friends 
and families left behind. They did not have to defend themselves against 
Indian raids as settlers had to do in some other colonies. They liked the 
climate better than the dampness of England. Penn later described a fall 
“like a mild English spring,” followed by a “sharp, frosty winter” and 
a “sweet spring.” Some colonists, to be sure, grumbled about the loss of 
conveniences. But with plenty of food and fuel they were comfortable 
enough. In Quaker meetings members told of their joy and peace in 
the new land. 

Penn did not lose any time in becoming acquainted with his Indian 
neighbors. Soon after he arrived, he went to visit them in their villages. 
Long before, he had written from England inviting them to attend an 
important council of Indians and white men. Now, personally, he asked 
them to come to the meeting in late November. 
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This great council of Indians and white men was to be held at Shacka- 
maxon, an Indian village about a mile from Philadelphia, on the Schuylkill 
River. Shackamaxon meant “place of kings.” Here the red men often 
had made treaties among themselves. 

On the day set for the council Penn and his party came up from 
Philadelphia on a barge. The governor’s wide pennant fluttered on the 
masthead. Men pulled the barge up on the sandy beach and, led by Penn, 
walked to the council fire. Beneath a great old elm it blazed, in an open 
stretch of grass which reached to the surrounding forest. Near it waited 
representatives of three Indian nations—the Delaware, Iroquois, and 
Shawnee. 

The Indians’ skins were dyed in gorgeous colors. Bright feathers 
adorned their heads. In front sat the great and good leader Taminend, 
sachem of the Delawares. He was surrounded by old chiefs and coun- 
cilors. Behind them were the younger braves and the women. Circle after 
circle of Indians widened outward, stretching back as far as the forest. 
Around the edge were aged women and children, looking with wonder 
at the pale visitors. No one carried a sword or bow, for no warlike 
weapons were allowed at the council fire. 

William Penn led into the circle his councilors, his secretary, Mark- 
ham, his surveyor-general, Holme, and a few of the earliest Dutch and 
Swedish settlers. They were dressed in their finest clothes. Their coats 
reached to their knees and were decorated with buttons and ribbons; 
their trousers were slashed at the sides. Ruffles decorated necks and wrists. 
William Penn wore a sky-blue sash to mark himself as governor. 

The white men placed upon the ground their presents for the In- 
dians. Then William Penn advanced. Tall and handsome, he strode across 
the carpeting of fallen leaves to the council fire. A simple honesty shone 
through his dignity. 

Taminend, also looking very distinguished, rose and put a wreath on his 
head. In this wreath a small horn was twisted, as a symbol of his rank 
and authority. He turned the pipe of peace, called calumet, devoutly to- 
ward heaven and earth, then smoked it. Next the pipe was handed to 
Penn and to all the members of the council. Each took it with care and 
smoked for a short time. Since red was the color of war, white clay had 
been daubed over the large red-marble head of the pipe, and the black- 
wood stem had been decorated with a ribbon on which was a design of 
white corals and colored porcupine quills. 

One of the Swedish colonists acted as interpreter. He announced: 
“Taminend will hear the words of Onas.” This was the Iroquois’ name 
for Penn, as Miquon was the Delawares’. Both names meant quill or pen. 

Slowly William Penn rose and spoke. “The Great Spirit rules in the 
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heavens, and the earth,” he said. “He knows the innermost thoughts of 
man. He knows that we have come here with a hearty desire to live with 
you in peace. We use no hostile weapons against our enemies—good faith 
and good will toward men are our defenses. We believe you will deal 
kindly and justly by us, as we will deal kindly and justly by you.” 

Then, from a roll of parchment, he read and explained the conditions 

of the treaty: 

1. We will be brethren, my people and your people, as children of 
one father. 

2. All the paths shall be open to the Christian and the Indian. The doors 
of the Christian shall be open to the Indian, and the wigwam 
of the Indian shall be open to the Christian. 

3. The Christian shall believe no false stories; the Indian shall believe 
no false stories; they shall first come together as brethren 
and inquire of each other; when they hear such false stories 
they shall bury them in the bottomless pit. 

4. The Christian hearing news that may hurt the Indian or the Indian 
hearing news that may hurt the Christian, shall make it known 
from the one to the other, as speedily as possible, as true friends 
and brethren. 

5. The Indian shall not harm the Christian, nor his friend; the Chris- 
tian shall not harm the Indian, nor his friend, but they shall 
live together as brethren. As there are wicked people in all na- 
tions, if the Indian or the Christian shall harm the one or the 
other, complaint shall be made by the sufferer, that right may 
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be done; and when right is done, the wrong shall be forgotten, 
and buried in the bottomless pit. 

6. The Indian shall help the Christian, and the Christian shall help the 
Indian, against all evil men, who would molest them. 

7. We will transmit this League between us to our children. It shall 
be made stronger and stronger, and be kept bright and clean 
without rust or spot, between our children and our children’s 
children, while the creeks and rivers run, and while the sun, 
moon, and stars endure. 

After the interpreter had translated this for the Indians, W illiam Penn 

continued: 

“We will not be to you as brothers. Brothers sometimes contend with 
brothers. We will not be to you as fathers with children. Fathers some- 
times punish their children. Nor shall our friendship be as the chain that 
rust may weaken—but I will consider you as the same flesh and blood as 
the Christians and the same as if one man’s body were to be divided into 
two parts. We will go along the broad pathway of good will to each other 
together.” 

The Indians listened in silence, as was their custom. Then they con- 
sulted together. Finally Taminend motioned one of his chiefs to answer. 
The chief rose, came:toward William Penn, and saluted him in Tami- 
nend’s name. He took Penn by the hand and in his Indian language 
promised kindness and good will. “It is Taminend’s mind,” he said, “that 
this pledge shall be accepted and kept by us forever, and that the In- 
dians and Christians shall live together as long as the sun gives light to 
the heavens.” 

Then, to show they accepted the white man’s promise, the chief 
handed to Penn a wampum belt. It was large and neatly made of eighteen 
strings of shell beads woven together. In the center was a picture, made 
in dark violet beads, of two men clasping hands. They represented Penn 
and Taminend. The governor was shown wearing a hat, and Taminend 
as a thinner man with uncovered head. 

Dancing and contests of running, jumping, and throwing completed 
this historic ceremony. Penn and his men joined in all of them and in 
the feast that followed. 

When settlers in other American colonies heard of the treaty, some 
of them laughed at William Penn for bothering to make an agreement 
with Indians. They laughed at him, too, for asking the Indians’ permis- 
sion to live in their country, and for paying the red men for their land. 

Later on men did not laugh, for this treaty of Shackamaxon was the 
only treaty between red men and white men that was never broken. 
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Ir WOULD BE IMPOSSIBLE TO IMAGINE A MORE HOPELESS SITUATION 
than that which had confronted Lee for many months. But though 
his brilliant career threatened to end in defeat and disaster, no thought 
of himself ever crossed Lee’s mind. Regardless of his own comfort 
and convenience, he devoted himself day and night to relieving the 
suffering of his men, who jestingly called themselves “Lee’s Miserables,” 
but grimly stuck to their posts with unshaken faith in their beloved 
chief who, in the midst of confusion and helplessness, remained calm 
and resourceful, never displaying irritation, never blaming anyone for 
mistakes, but courageously attempting to make the best of everything and 
finding time, in spite of al] distractions, for the courtesy and the thought- 
fulness of a gentleman unafraid. 

Petersburg was not yet taken, but Lee immediately saw that to pro- 
tect it further would be to sacrifice his entire army. He, therefore, sent 
a dispatch to Richmond, advising the immediate evacuation of the city. 
“I see no prospect of doing more than hold our position here till night. 
I am not certain that I can do that,” he wrote. But he did hold on till 
the Confederate authorities had made their escape, and then on the 
night of April 2nd he abandoned the capital which he had successfully 
defended for four years and started on a hazardous retreat. 

The one chance of saving his army lay in reaching the mountains to 
the west, before Grant could bar the road, but his men were in no 
condition for swift marching and the provision train which he had or- 
dered to meet him at Amelia Court House had failed to put in an ap- 
pearance, necessitating a halt. Every moment was precious and the de- 
lay was exasperating, but he did his best to provide some sort of food for 
his famished men and again sent them on their way. 

By this time, however, the Union troops were hot upon their trail 
and soon their rear-guard was fighting desperately to hold the pursuit in 
check. Now and again they shook themselves free, but the moment they 
paused for food or rest they were overtaken and the running fight 
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went on. Then, little by little, the pursuing columns began to creep 
past the crumbling rear-guard; cavalry pounced upon the foragers 
searching the countryside for food and captured the lumbering provision- 
wagons and the railroad supply trains which had been ordered to meet 
the fleeing army, while hundreds upon hundreds of starving men 
dropped from the ranks as they neared the bypaths leading to their 
homes. 

Still some thousands held together, many begging piteously for food 
at every house they passed and growing weaker with each step, but 
turning again and again with a burst of their old spirit to beat back the 
advance-guard of the forces that were slowly enfolding them. 

“There was as much gallantry displayed by some of the Confederates 
in these little engagements as was displayed at any time during the war, 
notwithstanding the sad defeats of the past week,” wrote Grant many 
years later, and it was this splendid courage in the face of hardship and 
disaster that enabled the remnants of the once invincible army to keep 
up their exhausting flight. As they neared Appomattox Court House, 
however, the blue battalions were closing in on them from every side 
like a pack of hounds in full cry of a longhunted quarry and escape 
was practically cut off. 

For five days Grant had been in the saddle personally conducting 
the pursuit with restless energy, and he knew that he was now in a po- 
sition to strike a crushing blow, but instead of ordering a merciless at- 
tack, he sent the following letter to Lee: 


“HEADQUARTERS ARMIES OF THE USS. 


“) p.m. Apr. 7, 1865 


“General R. E. Lee—Commanding Confederate 
States Armies: 

“The results of the last week must convince you of the hopelessness of 
further resistance on the part of the Army of Northern Virginia in this 
struggle. I feel that it is so and regard it as my duty to shift from myself 
the responsibility of any further effusion of blood by asking of you the 
surrender of that portion of the Confederate States Army known as the 
Army of Northern Virginia. 

“U. S. Grant, 
“Lieut. General” 


_ Meanwhile the retreating columns staggered along, their pace grow- 
ing slower and slower with every mile, and at last a courier arrived 
bearing Lee’s reply. 
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“General: 

“I have received your note of this day. Though not entertaining the opinion 
you express on the hopelessness of further resistance on the part of the Army 
of Northern Virginia I reciprocate your desire to avoid useless effusion of 
blood and therefore, before considering your proposition, ask the terms you 
will offer on condition of its surrender. 

“R. E. Lrg, 
“General” 


Grant promptly responded that peace being his great desire, there 
was only one condition he would insist upon and that was that the 
surrendered men and officers should not again take up arms against the 
United States until properly exchanged. 

But Lee was not yet ready to yield and continuing to move forward 
with his faithful veterans, he sent a dignified reply, declining to surren- 
der but suggesting a meeting between himself and Grant, with the idea of 
seeing if some agreement could not be reached for making peace be- 
tween the two sections of the country. 

This was not the answer that Grant had hoped for, but he had too 
much admiration for his gallant adversary to ride rough shod over him 
when he held him completely in his power, and while he gave the 
necessary orders to prepare for closing in, he sent another courteous 
note to Lee dated April 9, 1865: 


“General: 

“Your note of yesterday is received. I have no authority to treat on the 
subject of peace; the meeting proposed for 10 a.m. today could lead to no 
good. I will state, however, General, that I am equally anxious for peace 
with yourself and the whole North entertains the same feeling. The terms 
upon which peace can be had are well understood. . . . Seriously hoping 
that all our difficulties may be settled without the loss of another life, I sub- 


scribe myself, etc., 
“U.S. GRANT, 


“Lt. General’ 


The courier bearing this message dashed off and disappeared and the 
chase continued, masses of blue infantry pressing forward under cover 
of darkness and overlapping the weary columns of gray that stumbled on 
with lagging steps. Meanwhile, the morning of April 9th dawned and 
Lee determined to make one more desperate effort at escape. Behind 
him an overwhelming force was crowding and threatening to crush 
his rear-guard; on either flank the blue-coated lines were edging closer 
and closer; but in front there appeared to be only a thin screen of 
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cavalry which might be pierced; and beyond lay the mountains and 
safety. At this cavalry then he hurled his horsemen with orders to cut 
their way through and force an opening for the rest of the army, who 
vigorously supported the attack. It was, indeed, a forlorn hope that was 
thus entrusted to the faithful squadrons, but they responded with match- 
less dash and spirit, tearing a wide gap through the opposing cavalry 
and capturing guns and prisoners. Then they suddenly halted and sur- 
veyed the field with dumb despair. Behind the parted screen of horse- 
men lay a solid wall of blue infantry arrayed in line of battle and hope- 
lessly blocking the road. One glance was enough to show them what 
Grant’s night march had accomplished, and the baffled riders wheeled 
and reported the situation to their chief. 

Lee listened calmly to the news which was not wholly unexpected. 
There was still a chance that a portion of his force might escape, if he 
was willing to let them attempt to fight their way out against awful 
odds, but no thought of permitting such a sacrifice crossed his mind. 

“Then there is nothing left for me but to go and see Gen. Grant,” 
he observed to those around him. 

But desperate as their plight had been for days, his officers were un- 
prepared for this announcement. 

“Oh, General!” one of them protested. “What will history say of the 
surrender of the army in the field?” 

“Yes,” he replied. “I know they will say hard things of us; they will 
not understand how we were overwhelmed by numbers. But that is 
not the question, Colonel. The question is, is it right to surrender this 
army? If it is right, then I will take all the responsibility.” 

No response was offered by the little group, and turning to one of 
his staff, Lee quietly gave an order. A few moments later white flags 
were fluttering at the head of the halted columns and an officer rode out 
slowly from the lines bearing a note to Grant. 

While Lee’s messenger was making his way toward the Union lines, 
Grant was riding rapidly to the front where his forces had foiled the 
Confederate cavalry. For more than a week he had been constantly in 
the saddle, moving from one point on his lines to another and begrudg- 
ing even the time for food and sleep in his efforts to hasten the pursuit. 
But the tremendous physical and mental strain to which he had sub- 
jected himself had already begun to tell upon him, and he had passed 
the previous night under the surgeon’s care endeavoring to put him- 
self in fit condition for the final struggle which Lee’s refusal to 
surrender led him to expect. The dawn of April 9th, however, found 
him suffering with a raging headache, and well-nigh exhausted after his 
sleepless night he rode forward feeling more like going to the hospital 
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than taking active command in the field. He had already advanced 
some distance and was within two or three miles of Appomattox Court 
House, when an officer overtook him and handed him these lines from 


Lee: 


“Apt.9, 1865 


“General: 

“I received your note this morning on the picket line whither I had come 
to meet you and ascertain definitely what terms were embraced in your pro- 
posal of yesterday with reference to the surrender of this army. I now ask an 
interview in accordance with the offer contained in your letter of yester- 
day for that purpose. 

“RK. Lex, 
“General” 


The moment Grant’s eyes rested on these words his headache dis- 
appeared, and instantly writing the following reply, he put spurs to his 
horse and galloped on: 


“Apr. 9, 1865 


“Your note of this date is but this moment (11:50 a.m.) received in con- 
sequence of my having passed from the Richmond and Lynchburg Road to 
the Farmville and Lynchburg Road. I am at this writing about four miles 
west of Walker’s Church and will push forward to the front for the pur- 
pose of meeting you. Notice sent to me on this road where you wish the 


interview to take place will meet me. 
“U, S. Grant, 
“Lt. General” 


The troops under Sheridan were drawn up in line of battle when 
Grant arrived on the scene and his officers, highly excited at the favor- 
able opportunity for attacking the Confederates, urged him to allow no 
cessation of hostilities until the surrender was actually made. But Grant 
would not listen to anything of this sort, and directing that he be at 
once conducted to General Lee, followed an orderly who led him to- 
ward a comfortable two-story, brick dwelling in Appomattox village 
owned by a Mr. McLean, who had placed it at the disposal of the Con- 
federate commander. 

Mounting the broad piazza steps, Grant entered the house, followed 
by his principal generals and the members of his staff, and was ushered 
into a room at the left of the hall, where Lee, accompanied by only one 
officer, awaited him. 

As the two commanders shook hands the Union officers passed toward 
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the rear of the room and remained standing apart. Then Lee motioned 
Grant to a chair placed beside a small marble-topped table, at the same 
time seating himself near another table close at hand. Neither man ex- 
hibited the slightest embarrassment and Grant, recalling that they had 


— 
served together during the Mexican War, reminded Lee of this fact, 
saying that he remembered him very distinctly as General Scott’s Chief 
of Staff but did not suppose that an older and superior officer would 
remember him. But Lee did remember him and in a few minutes he was 
chatting quietly with his former comrade about the Mexican campaign 
and old army days. 

It would be impossible to imagine a greater contrast than that af- 
forded by the two men as they thus sat conversing. Lee wore a spotless 
gray uniform, long cavalry boots, spurs and guantlets, and carried the 
beautiful sword given to him by Virginia, presenting altogether a 
most impressive appearance; and his tall, splendidly proportioned figure 
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and grave, dignified bearing heightened the effect. His well-trimmed 
hair and beard were almost snow white, adding distinction to his calm, 
handsome face without suggesting age, and his clear eyes and com- 
plexion and erect carriage were remarkable for a man of fifty-eight. 
Grant was barely forty-three, and his hair and beard were brown with- 
out a touch of gray, but his face was worn and haggard from recent ill- 
ness, and his thickset figure and drooping shoulders were those of a man 
well advanced in years. For uniform he wore the blouse of a private, 
to which the shoulder straps of a lieutenant general had been stitched; 
his trousers were tucked into top boots worn without spurs; he carried 
no sword and from head to foot he was splashed with mud. 

He, himself, was conscious of the strange contrast between his ap- 
pearance and that of his faultlessly attired opponent, for he apologized 
for his unkempt condition, explaining that he had come straight from 
active duty in the field, and then as the conversation regarding Mexico 
continued he grew so pleasantly interested that the object of the meet- 
ing almost passed from his mind, and it was Lee who first recalled it to 
his attention. 

He then called for pencil and paper, and without having previously 
mapped out any phrases in his mind, he began to draft an informal let- 
ter to Lee, outlining the terms of surrender. Nothing could have been 
more clear and simple than the agreement which he drafted, nor could 
the document have been more free from anything tending to humiliate or 
offend his adversary. It provided merely for the stacking of guns, the 
parking of cannon and the proper enrollment of the Confederate troops, 
all of whom were to remain unmolested as long as they obeyed the 
laws and did not again take up arms against the Government, and it 
concluded with the statement that the side arms of the officers were not 
to be surrendered and that all such officers who owned their own horses 
should be permitted to retain them. 

Lee watched the writing of this letter in silence, and when Grant 
handed it to him he read it slowly, merely remarking as he returned 
it that the provision allowing the officers to keep their horses would 
have a happy effect, but that in the Confederate army the cavalry and 
artillerymen likewise owned their own horses. That hint was quite 
sufficient for Grant, who immediately agreed to make the concession 
apply to all the soldiers, whether officers or privates, observing as he 
again handed the paper to Lee that his men would probably find their 
horses useful in the spring ploughing when they returned to their 
farms. Lee responded that the concession would prove most gratify- 
ing to his soldiers, and, turning to his secretary, dictated a short, simple 
reply to his opponent, accepting his conditions. 
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While these letters were being copied in ink, Grant introduced his 
officers to Lee and strove to make the situation as easy as possible for 
him. Indeed, throughout the whole interview he displayed the most ad- 
mirable spirit, tactfully conceding all that his adversary might reason- 
ably have asked, thus saving him from the embarrassment of making 
any request and generally exhibiting a delicate courtesy and generosity 
which astonished those who judged him merely by his rough exterior. 
But Grant, though uncouth in appearance and unpolished in manners, 
was a gentleman in the best sense of the word, and he rose to the oc- 
casion with an ease and grace that left nothing to be desired. 

As soon as the letters were signed the Confederate commander shook 
his late opponent’s hand and turned to leave the room. The Union of- 
ficers followed him to the door as he departed, but tactfully refrained 
from accompanying him further and attended only by his secretary, he 
passed down the broad steps of the piazza, gravely saluted the group 
of officers gathered there who respectfully rose at his approach, mounted 
his old favorite “Traveller” and rode slowly toward his own lines. 

By this time the news of the surrender had reached the Union army 
and cannon began booming a salute in honor of the joyful tidings. But 
Grant instantly stopped this and ordered that there should be no demon- 
strations or exultation of any kind which would offend Lee’s men. 
He likewise declined to visit Richmond lest his presence should be re- 
garded as the triumphal entry of a conqueror or smack of exulting 
over his fallen foes, and with fully a million bayonets behind him ready 
to win him further glory, his foremost thought was to end the war with- 
out the loss of another life. With this idea, on the morning after the sur- 
render, he sought another interview with Lee. 

Desperate as their plight had been for many days, Lee’s men had not 
wholly abandoned the hope of escape, but when their beloved com- 
mander returned from the Federal lines they saw by his face that the 
end had come, and crowding around him, they pressed his hands, even 
the strongest among them shedding bitter tears. For a time he was un- 
able to respond in words to this touching demonstration, but finally, 
mate a great effort, he mastered his emotion and bravely faced his com- 
rades. 

“Men,” he said, “we have fought through the war together; I have 
done my best for you; my heart is too full to say more.” 

Brief as these words were, all who heard them realized that Lee saw 
no prospect of continuing the struggle and meant to say so. He was, of 
course, well aware that the Confederates had many thousand men still 
in the field, and that by separating into armed bands they could post- 
pone the end for a considerable period. But this to his mind was not war 
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and he had no sympathy with such methods and no belief that they could 
result in anything but more bloodshed and harsher terms for the South. 
A word from him would have been quite sufficient to encourage the 
other commanders to hold out and prolong the cruelly hopeless contest, 
but he had determined not to utter it. 

Grant was firmly convinced that this would be his attitude, but 
whether he would actually advise the abandonment of the cause was 
another question, and it was to suggest this course that the Union com- 
mander sought him out on the morning after the surrender. This second 
interview occurred between the lines of the respective armies and as 
the former adversaries sat conversing on horseback, Grant tactfully in- 
troduced the subject of ending the war. 

He knew, he told Lee, that no man possessed more influence with the 
soldiers and the South in general than he did, and that if he felt justified 
in advising submission his word would doubtless have all the effect of 
law. But to this suggestion Lee gravely shook his head. He frankly ad- 
mitted that further resistance was useless but he was unwilling to pledge 
himself to give the proposed advice until he had consulted with the 
Confederate President, and Grant did not urge him, feeling certain that 
he would do what he thought right. Nor was this confidence misplaced, 
for though Lee never positively advised a general surrender, his opinions 
soon came to be known and in a short time all the Confederate forces 
in the field yielded. 

But though peace was thus restored, the war had left two countries 
where it had found one, and to the minds of many people they could 
never be united again. It was then that Lee showed his true greatness, for 
from the moment of his surrender he diligently strove by voice and 
pen and example to create harmony between the North and South and 
to help in the rebuilding of the nation. To those who asked his opinion 
as to whether they should submit to the Federal authorities and take 
the required oath of allegiance, he unhesitatingly replied, “If you in- 
tend to reside in this country and wish to do your part in the restora- 
tion of your state and in the government of the country, which I think 
is the duty of every citizen, I know of no objection to your taking the 
oath.” 

He denounced the assassination of Lincoln as a crime to be abhorred 
by every American, discountenanced the idea of Southerners seeking 
refuge in foreign lands, scrupulously obeyed every regulation of the 
military authorities regarding paroled prisoners and exerted all the in- 
fluence at his command to induce his friends to work with him for the 
reconciliation of the country. Even when it was proposed to indict 
and try him for treason he displayed no resentment or bitterness. “I 
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have no wish to avoid any trial that the Government may order. I 
hope others may go unmolested,” was his only comment. But no such 
persecution was to be permitted, for Grant interfered the moment he 
heard of it, insisting that his honor and that of the nation forbade that 
Lee should be disturbed in any way, and his indignant protest straight- 
way brought the authorities to their senses. 

In the meanwhile, innumerable propositions reached Lee, offering 
him great monetary inducements to lend his name and fame to business 
enterprises of various kinds, but although he had lost all his property 
and was practically penniless, he would not consent to undertake work 
that he did not feel competent to perform and would listen to no sug- 
gestion of receiving compensation merely for the use of his name. His 
desire was to identify himself with an institution of learning where he 
could be of some public service, and at the same time gain the peaceful 
home life of which he had dreamed for so many years. As soon as this 
was understood offers came to him from the University of Virginia 
and the University of the South at Sewanee, Tennessee, but he feared 
that his association with a State institution like the University of Vir- 
ginia might create a feeling of hostility against it on the part of the 
Federal Government, and the Vice-Chancellorship of the Tennessee 
University would have required him to leave his native state. 

Finally, the Trustees of Washington College offered him the Presi- 
dency of that institution and the fact that it bore the name of the first 
President and had been endowed by him straightway appealed to his 
imagination. At one time the college had been in a flourishing condition 
but it had suffered severely from the war, much of its property having 
been destroyed and only a handful of students remained when he was in- 
vited to take charge of its tottering fortunes. Indeed, the Trustees them- 
selves were so impoverished that none of them possessed even a decent 
suit of clothes in which to appear before Lee and submit their propo- 
sition. Nevertheless, one of them borrowed a respectable outfit for the 
occasion and presented the offer with much dignity and effect and Lee, 
after modestly expressing some doubts as to whether he could “dis- 
charge the duties to the satisfaction of the Trustees or to the benefit of 
the country,” accepted the office at a merely nominal salary, closing his 
formal acceptance of Aug. 11, 1865, with these words: “I think it 
the duty of every citizen in the present condition of the country to do 
all in his power to aid in the restoration of peace and harmony and in 
no way to oppose the policy of the state or general Government directed 
to that object.” 

; This was the key-note of his thought from this time forward. “Life 
is indeed gliding away and I have nothing of good to show for mine 
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that is past,” he wrote shortly after assuming his new duties. “I pray 
I may be spared to accomplish something for the benefit of mankind 
and the honor of God.” 

It was no easy task to re-establish an institution practically destitute 
of resources in a poverty-sticken community struggling for a bare sub- 
sistence after the ravages of war. But Lee devoted himself body and soul 
to the work, living in the simplest possible fashion. Indeed, he refused 
to accept an increase in his meager salary, which would have provided 
him with some of the ordinary comforts of life, on the ground that the 
institution needed every penny of its funds for its development. But 
though the work was hard he took keen pleasure in seeing it grow under 
his hands, and, little by little, the college regained its prestige, while 
with the help of his daughters he made his new home a place of beauty, 
planting flowers about the little house and doing all in his power to make 
it attractive for his invalid wife. 

Thus, for five years he lived far removed from the turmoil of public 
life, performing a constant public service by exerting a direct personal 
influence upon the students who came under his charge, and by doing 
everything in his power to reunite the nation. Suggestions were con- 
stantly made to him to enter politics and had he cared to do so, he could 
undoubtedly have been elected to the Governorship of Virginia. But 
he steadily declined to consider this, declaring that it might jure the 
state to have a man so closely identified with the war at its head and that 
he could best help in restoring harmony to the country in the capacity of 
a private citizen. ice. ey 

During all this time he took an active interest in his sons, encouraging 
them in their efforts to establish themselves and earn their own living, 
visiting their farms and advising them in the comradely spirit which had 
always characterized his relations with them. Indeed, every moment he 
could spare from his collegiate duties was devoted to his family, and his 
letters to his children, always cheerful and affectionate and sometimes 
even humorously gay, expressed contentment and unselfishness in every 


line. 
The book from which this selection is taken tells further of Lee’s last days, 


and mentions that after his death the name of the college was changed to 
Washington and Lee University. It further states: 


“Nothing could have been more grateful to Lee than to have his name 
thus associated with that of the man whom he revered above all other 
men and upon whom he had patterned his whole life, and in this graceful 
tribute he had his heart’s desire.” 
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MAY McNEER AND LYND WARD 


Ir WAS A GREAT DAY FOR JOHN WHEN, AT ELEVEN YEARS OLD, HE SAID 
good-by to his mother, his little brother, and his sisters, and set off 
for London. John climbed up behind his father on the family horse, 
which trotted off to Lincoln. He sat holding onto his father, his eyes 
bright with excitement. His older brother Samuel was now a teacher 
at Westminster School. But Mr. Wesley had no money to send John 
to school there. For some worried months Mr. and Mrs. Wesley had 
feared that Jack could not continue his education. Then a wealthy 
friend, Lord Buckingham, arranged for young John to receive a free 
scholarship to Charterhouse School. In the town of Lincoln John and 
his father left the horse to be taken back to Epworth, and got into the 
London stagecoach. 

This was the year 1714. It was a time of change for England. Queen 
Anne had died in August, and her cousin George I, Elector of Hanover, 
had come to the throne. Queen Anne had been a religious woman. She 
had agreed to have George as her successor only because he was a 
Protestant. George I was a German, who could speak no English. He 
spent much of his time in Germany, leaving the affairs of the govern- 
ment to ministers and the cabinet. Scotland and Ireland had joined 
with England to become the United Kingdom. Peace had been gained 
after a war with France. 

Everything was new to John as he traveled to London. As the stage- 
coach rattled along the rough road, he could not take his eyes from the 
hills and hedges, the fields and streams flashing by. When they came 
within sight of a village or town, the horn gave out a blast that echoed 
from the hills and brought dogs and children running into the streets. 
John caught his breath and clutched the seat as the driver pulled up with 
a flourish before each inn at which they stopped. And then his breath 
leaped out in a gasp as they started up again, horn blowing, dogs bark- 
ing. They went through the small towns which were growing up all 


Reprinted from John Wesley. Copyright 1951 by Pierce & Smith. Used b is- 
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about outside the old London Walls. Then the coach rolled through the 
city gates and a roar of sound hit their ears. 

Hawkers cried their wares: “Fish!” “Bread!” “Plum puddings!” 
“Firewood!” 

John saw beggars grasping at the coats of travelers as they left the 
coach. Rich dandies were stepping into sedan chairs to avoid the mud 
of the narrow streets. The smells and sights and uproar were staggering 
to the boy from Epworth. 

As they came to the Charterhouse School, John looked eagerly about 
him. Charterhouse was an old group of buildings, built around a court- 
yard. It had been constructed many years before by monks, and had 
later been bought as a castle by the Duke of Norfolk. In 1611, Charter- 
house had become a school for the sons of teachers and ministers and 
other educated men who did not have enough money to pay their chil- 
dren’s schooling. It was also a home for old army and navy men, called 
pensioners. 

John looked up at the thick stone walls and gray towers and thought 
it more like a castle prison. As he and his father walked across the court- 
yard into the rooms of the headmaster, John’s ears caught the sound of 
shouting and laughing on the green. But when he told his father good- 
by, he felt lost and lonely. One of the younger masters took him to 
the green where the boys were playing. There John stood stiffly, 
straining his ears to catch the sound of his father’s departing footsteps. 

Charterhouse was a strange world to John. It took some getting used 
to, especially when he saw how the other boys behaved. When the bell 
clanged its brassy call to rise, the others turned over for just one more 
wink of sleep in their warm cots in the dormitory room upstairs. But 
John had. been taught otherwise. He got up at once, shivered himself 
into his clothes, and flung his school gown about him. Then he clat- 
tered down the stairs and out through a stone passage to the field. Here 
he ran around the green three times, as his father had told him that he 
must do, for the sake of his health. 

When the other gown boys, in their long robes with the pointed 
sleeves and silver-buckled shoes, dashed to the wash trough, John was 
already there. He was clean and damp, and had been first to use the 
one roller towel. But this habit of doing things on time did nothing for 
him at table. The senior boys, big and tough, always took the meat from 
smaller fellows. For years, said John Wesley, he lived chiefly on bread 
and vegetables. All he ever got was the smell of roast meat. 

John had to run errands for the big boys, to come running to them 
when they shouted “Fag!” and to submit to their tormenting ways with- 
out protest. 
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The days were long periods of study. In the big room the older boys 
had a fireplace at one side, and the younger boys one at the other. But 
John was often called away from his writing table to get coals for the 
fire for the big boys. When he returned to his place, he had to stare 
hard at his pounce pot of blotting sand, as he dipped quill into the 
thick ink and tried to get his thoughts back on study. 

John studied and worked hard. His older brother Samuel came to 
see him and reported to their father: “Jack is a brave boy, learning 
Hebrew as fast as he can.” 

In one corner of the writing room was a high stool. Here a lazy boy 
who had not done his work had to perch, wearing a big false face with 
“Dunce” written across it. John never had to sit on that stool. He was 
interested in his study of Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and Philosophy. He 
studied Mathematics, too, although this subject was not looked on with 
respect by most of the teachers. The masters required that Latin be 
spoken in the classrooms and even on the playing green. English, they 
despised as a vulgar tongue. 

For amusement the students played at tennis, a simple cricket game, 
and with marbles, kites, and battledores. A favorite game of the younger 
boys was a fast slide down the banisters to the first floor, when no master 
was around to catch them. 
_ John did not like the ways of many of the older fellows. This was a 

time when cockfights, bearbaitings, and other cruel sports were in- 
dulged in throughout the city. These older boys often went to such 
fights, betting and drinking. Yet there were others, like John, who were 
quiet and studious. And the walls of the old school seemed to hold 
within them the childhood memories of former Charterhouse boys who 
had left to become famous literary men, scholars, and bishops. 

Late one day Mr. Tooke, a young teacher, noticed that the smaller 
boys were not in the playground. He went to the long dark writing 
room. There he saw a group of boys listening eagerly to a story being 
quietly told to them by John Wesley. Mr. Tooke stood until the story 
was ended. Then he said with a smile, “I had thought to find these boys 
in some mischief. But you talk well to them, Wesley. You may do so 
again, whenever you find the time.” 

While John was still at Charterhouse, his younger brother Charles 
came up to London to enter Westminster School, not far away. This 
was a joy to the three brothers, for now they could see each other from 
time to time. 

John was well thought of at Charterhouse. He was a hard worker and 
a quiet, orderly student. Yet he had the same independence that had 
made his grandfather and great-grandfather willing to suffer persecution 
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and arrest for not following the strict rules of the Church of England. 
He was already thinking seriously of his future, too. He loved the work 
with books that went with a university life, and thought that he prob- 
ably could become a teacher. Yet he had grown up in a family where 
the men had all become clergymen, and where he had been taught to 
think first of religion. 

As he reached his seventeenth year he thought often of becoming 
a minister and began to consider entering Oxford University. He knew 
that because of his good work at Charterhouse he would receive a 
scholarship at the University. 

“T wish you to call on Dr. Sacheverell,” wrote Mr. Wesley to John, 
not long before he was to leave Charterhouse, “and get a letter of intro- 
duction for the college.” So John went to see the famous scholar, friend 
of his father. 

“But,” said John later to Charles, “when I was introduced I found him 
alone, as tall as a Maypole, and as fine as an archbishop.” 

“How do you do, young Mr. Wesley,” boomed the doctor. “And 
so your father says that you are going to Oxford?” He frowned at 
the thin youth, who was no bigger than a boy of fourteen. “You are 
too young to go to the University. You cannot possibly know Greek 
and Latin yet. Go back to school!” 

John answered politely, “Good day, sir,” but he looked up at the 
pompous doctor as David looked at Goliath, and despised him. 

As he walked quietly back to Charterhouse, to pack his few thread- 
bare belongings, John thought, “If I do not know Greek and Latin bet- 
ter than you, I ought to go back to school indeed. And nothing on earth 


could make me go to see you again.” 


Oxford University was the center of student life for all England. The 
ancient stone buildings on the River Cherwell were a gathering place 
for the sons of the wealthy. Many of them came to play and not to 
study. But there were others who wanted to learn Latin, Greek, and 
Philosophy. Some were serious young men who were sons of clergymen 
and who came with scholarships. John Wesley was one of these. 

He arrived with a few well-worn clothes, dark and of a simple cut, 
and an allowance of forty pounds a year as a former Charterhouse 
scholar. He brought with him also a love for languages, and for learn- 
ing, and a friendly spirit. John Wesley was only five feet, four inches 
tall. He was so thin and small that at first few noticed him. But it was 
not long until other students came to know and like him for his wit, 
his poetic gifts in writing, and for his steady, clear mind. 

But John was often troubled, for he had so little money that he was 
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sometimes in debt for books or other necessities. His father could not 
help him much. 

Once John wrote jokingly to his mother that the town was filled with 
thieves and cutpurses, so that it was not safe to be in the streets. “A 
gentleman whom I know was standing at the door of a coffeehouse 
about seven last evening. When he turned around, his cap and wig were 
snatched off his head, and though he followed the thief to a considerable 
distance he was unable to recover them. I am pretty safe from such 
bandits, for unless they carried me away, carcass and all, they would 
have but a poor purchase.” 

At Oxford John was frequently tired. He was used to long hours 
of work, and little food. Yet now he felt weary and was worried by a 
cough that would not leave him. As he climbed the stairs to his room 
in Christ Church College each day, he felt that he did not have the 
physical strength to do all that he wanted to do. And then he found a 
book on a bookstall. It was Dr. Cheyne’s Book of Health and Long Life. 

John bought this book and set about studying it. He knew that many 
men died of tuberculosis at an early age, and that he was likely to go that 
way himself if his health did not improve. So now he determined to fol- 
low this book. He would eat sparingly and drink nothing but water. 
This should be easy, since he had little money for food and drink any- 
way. But he would also spend much time out of doors. He would walk 
in the open air in every spare moment. And he would swim in the river 
on every warm day. 

When John had been at Oxford several years, Charles arrived from 
Westminster School to enroll as a student. The brothers did not care 
for rowdy friends, and both were seriously interested in religion and 
study. Before long the Wesley brothers had collected about them a few 
others. They held meetings to try to improve their minds by study 
and discussion. 

About that time John decided what his life was to be. He had long 
thought of it, and for some time had considered becoming a teacher. 
But now he made up his mind to become a minister. So he was ordained 
as a minister of the Church of England, and preached his first sermon 
at South Lye. But he did not think that his study was ended. John 
wanted to get a fellowship at Lincoln College, Oxford. A fellowship 
would pay him for teaching while he continued his studies. He asked 
his father to help him with any advice or by an appeal to any friend who 
might put in a word for him. John knew that there were some at the 
University who did not want him to get the fellowship, for they 
thought him too serious and too critical of the ways of others. 

Old Samuel Wesley, who was again in debt, managed somehow to 
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send John what he needed, and to help by writing to friends. And 
John received the fellowship. But he determined to do everything 
possible to save money. He even let his hair grow long so that he would 
not have to spend anything at the barber’s. 

John still wrote poetry at Lincoln College, and Charles also was 
known for his poetry. John was getting a reputation as well for his 
great skill in answering questions on religion and scholarly subjects. He 
was growing more and more determined to help people. To do this he 
must have more time. How could he have more? He was a believer in 
leading a methodical life. Already he regulated his time carefully. Now 
he decided to account for every minute. And he said to Charles, “Leisure 
and I have taken leave of one another, and I propose to be busy as long 
as I live.” 

Every duty had a time, and he was on time for every duty. John 
never took a vacation from this rule. He worked out a system of early 
rising. Each morning he got up an hour earlier until he found the exact 
amount of sleep that was necessary for him. And from then on he never 
had more. He trained himself to sleep on a hard bed. He rose at four 
each day, in the darkness, well before dawn. The extra hour or two be- 
fore his duties began he used for writing in his diaries and journals, 
which he kept continuously. 

John Wesley was a man who trained his mind well. But he was also 
a man of action. He wanted to practice all that he preached. Even 
though still a student he wanted more and more to help others. How 
could he do this? He could deny himself every luxury, so that he could 
give small sums of money to aid the poor. But that was not enough. 
All about him were dirt and poverty and ignorance. People high and low 
cared nothing for goodness and mercy and spiritual growth. How the 
rich drank brandy and gambled and took part in cruel sports! How the 
poor drank gin and fought and robbed! Little children were forced to 
work at five years old and were taught nothing. John Wesley saw these 
things and felt that he must find a better way to help people. 

Perhaps he could help his father? Not long before, John had re- 
ceived a letter from the Reverend Samuel Wesley asking him to come 
home to Epworth and be his assistant. John did not want to leave Ox- 
ford. He liked to teach Greek and to go out of a Sunday to preach in 
towns and villages nearby. But his father, now grown old, was having 
a hard time. He had to preach in the village of Wroote, about five miles 
from Epworth, as well as in Epworth. Wroote was a savage and wild 
place. It was so hard to get to, across streams and bogs, that folk called 
it “Wroote-out-of-England.” Not long since, the old minister had 
nearly lost his life when his boat had sunk in a bog near there. There 
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were many such remote villages in England, where people had never 
even seen a cart. They carried their few goods on their backs. And they 
walked through bogs on long wooden stilts. 

So John got a two-year leave of absence from Oxford and went to 
live in the village of Wroote. These years were not pleasant for him. 
He missed the friendship of other young students at Oxford, and he 
found no chance to help these people. They resented him, and would 
not change their wild ways. 

John could not see that he was helping the country people, so when 
his two years were over he was glad to return to Oxford. There he 
found that Charles had gotten together the few serious men who were 
interested in religion. They had formed a study group which other 
students scornfully called the Holy Club. They wanted to worship as 
well as study together. John joined them at once, and before long be- 
came their leader. He taught them his methodical ways of study and 
work, and so they came to be called “Methodists.” This was a joke to 
those gay young students who laughed at serious ideas. But it was not a 
joke to the Methodists. 


John Wesley, a book by May McNeer and Lynd Ward, begins by telling of 
his boyhood days in a cottage home in England. His years of school and uni- 
versity life follow, as in this selection. The book then goes on to tell of his great 
work in preaching and in organizing the Societies which became the Methodist 
Church. During most of his life Wesley journeyed on horseback, for a long 
time averaging five thousand miles a year. His statement, “I look upon all the 
world as my parish,” is justly famous. 
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COURAGE IS 


COURAGE 


Courage is the price that Life exacts for granting peace. 
The soul that knows it not, knows no release 
From little things; 


Knows not the livid loneliness of fear 
Nor mountain heights, where bitter joy can hear 
The sound of wings. 


How can Life grant us boon of living, compensate 
For dull grey ugliness and pregnant hate 
Unless we dare 


The soul’s dominion? Each time we make a choice, we pay 
With courage to behold resistless day, 
And count it fair. 


—AMELIA EARHART 


Nansen’s Farthest North 


J. KENNEDY MACLEAN AND CHELSEA FRASER 


It was IN 1893 THAT DR. FRIDTJOF NANSEN FIRST STARTED OFF ON THE 
search which had lured so many ambitious travelers. Never before, 
probably, had Arctic explorer set out so admirably equipped. For 
nine years previous to his departure—beginning when he was twenty- 
three years old—Nansen had been considering his plans. Nothing was 
left to chance. As a result he penetrated much farther towards the Pole 
than any man had done before, and returned to civilization, after an ab- 
sence of three years, without having to record a disaster or a serious ac- 
cident of any kind. 

For the great task which he had undertaken, Nansen seemed the 
ideal man. He was a trained athlete, an expert snow-shoe traveler, and a 
scientist of considerable attainments. Born near Christiania, in Norway, 
educated at its university, he was only twenty-one years of age when 
he took a trip to East Greenland for zoological specimens. 

In 1888 he made his memorable journey over the Greenland ice- 
plateau. He lived with the Eskimos during that winter, sleeping in their 
rude huts and becoming accustomed to their manner of living. He thus 
laid up a valuable store of experiences, which made a fitting prepara- 
tion for the work of the coming years. When the time came, he was able 
to live just like the Eskimos, and to this fact he probably owed his life. 

Believing in the theory of a drift from east to west, Nansen boldly 
announced his intention of putting that theory to the test, declaring that 
a vessel which got frozen in to the north of Siberia must drift across the 
Polar Sea, and out into the Atlantic. 

Nansen himself made the model for the Fram, which was regarded as 
the strongest vessel ever used in Arctic exploration. The hull, round 
and slippery like an eel, with no corners or edges to give a grip to the 
ice, was specially designed for ice-pressure. The inventor’s theory was 
that, when the ice closed round the ship, she would not be crushed to 


From Heroes of the Farthest North and Farthest South by J. Kennedy MacLean and 
Chelsea Fraser. Copyright 1923; 1951. By Thomas Y. Crowell Company. Reprinted by 
permission of the publisher and Harper & Brothers. 
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matchwood, but would be lifted on to the floe, on which her flat bottom 
would enable her to rest without fear of capsizing. 

Experts laughed at the idea. Nothing, they declared, could save the 
Fram from destruction when in the embrace of the frozen masses; but 
their grim predictions were not fulfilled. The Fram behaved, when put 
to the test, just as Nansen said she would, and rested safely on the ice 
when there was no longer water in which to float. 

Nansen sailed from Christiania on board the Fram, in June, 1893, ac- 
companied by twelve of his hardy countrymen. Leaving the shores of 
Norway behind, they pursued their way northwards, and on July 25, 
sighted Novaya Zemlya. A thick fog prevailed at the time, and instead 
of making for land, as had been intended, the course was set eastwards 
towards Yugor Strait. 

Two days later, while they were still enveloped in fog, the first ice 
was encountered. There was little of it to begin with; but the following 
morning, as far as the eye could reach—the fog having lifted—the ice ex- 
tended everywhere—a bad lookout for such an early period of the season. 

Forcing her way through, and already revealing her splendid qualities 
among the frozen masses, the Fram reached Yugor Strait, and passed into 
the dreaded Kara Sea early in August. 

The whole story of his adventurous quest is told in his “Farthest 
North”— much of it in diary form. It is one of the most fascinating of 
travel books in its picturesque descriptions. 

This is the record of August 26th: “Many new islands in various 
directions. Any number of unknown islands, so many that one’s head 
gets confused in trying to keep account of them all. In the morning we 
passed a very rocky one, and beyond it I saw two others. After them 
land or islands farther to the north and still more to the northeast. We 
had to go out of our course in the afternoon, because we dared not pass 
between two large islands on account of possible shoals. The islands 
were round in form, like those we had seen farther back, but were of a 
good height. Now we held east again, with four biggish islands and two 
islets in the offing. On our other side we presently had a line of flat 
islands with steep shores. The channel was far from safe here. In the 
evening we suddenly noticed large stones standing up above the water 
among some ice-floes close on our port bow, and on our starboard beam 
was a shoal with stranded ice-floes. We sounded, but found over twenty- 
one fathoms of water.” 

Nansen had always said that if they could get safely across the Kara 
Sea and past Cape Chelyuskin, the worst would be over. Fortune was 
with the explorers, the navigation of the Kara Sea being much easier 
than they had anticipated; and early in September, Cape Chelyuskin, 
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the northernmost point of the Old World, was safely passed. They had 
thus avoided the danger of a winter’s imprisonment on that coast; and 
before them the way lay clear to their goal, the drift-ice to the north 
of the New Siberian Islands. 

Steaming along the west of these islands, Nansen found himself puzzled 
with regard to the movements of the ice. “How in the world,” we find 
him asking in his diary, “is it not swept northwards by the current which, 
according to my calculations, ought to set north from this coast, and 
which we ourselves have felt? And it is such hard, thick ice—has the 
appearance of being several years old. Does it come from the eastward, 
or does it lie and grind round here? I cannot yet tell; but, anyhow, it 
is different from the thin, one-year-old ice we have seen until now in 
the Kara Sea and west of Cape Chelyuskin.” 

On September 12, he writes: “Henriksen awoke me this morning at 
six with the information that there were several walruses lying on a 
floe quite close to us. ‘By Jove!’ Up I jumped and had my clothes on in 
a trice. It was a lovely morning—fine, still weather; the walruses’ guffaw 
sounded over to us along the clear ice surface. They were lying crowded 
together on a floe a little to landward from us, blue mountains glittered 
behind them in the sun.” 

Body to body the walruses stretched on a small floe, old and young 
mixed. Enormous masses of flesh they were! Now and again one of the 
ladies fanned herself by moving one of her flippers backward and for- 
ward over her body; then she lay quiet again on her back or side. “Good 
gracious! what a lot of meat!” said Juell, who was cook. More and more 
cautiously they drew near as Nansen made ready with the gun. Henrik- 
sen took a good grip of the harpoon shaft, and as the boat touched the 
floe he rose, and off flew the harpoon. But it struck too high, glanced 
off the tough hide, and skipped over the backs of the animals. Now there 
was a lively rumpus. Ten or twelve great faces glared around at once; 
the colossal creatures twisted themselves round with incredible celerity, 
and came waddling with lifted heads and hollow bellowings to the edge 
of the ice near the hunters. It was undeniably an imposing sight; but 
Nansen brought his gun to his shoulder and fired at one of the biggest 
beasts, bringing it down. 

On September 22, the Fram’s progress was finally blocked. Three 
days later, when the ice had closed around her, Nansen expressed the 
opinion that they were now frozen in for good; and he did not expect 
to get the Fram out of the ice till they were on the other side of the 
Pole, nearing the Atlantic Ocean. : 

Now began the long, weary imprisonment that was to end they knew 
not how. Would the Fram, if she survived the ice-pressure, drift in the 
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direction which they anticipated, or was there awaiting them a fate which 
they were afraid even to contemplate? These were questions to which no 
answer could be given. All they could do was to wait with patience and 
calmness to see what the long Arctic night would bring to them. 

As the days went by, the Fram proved a safe and comfortable home. 
With a noise like thunder, the ice pressed against her stout sides, piling 
itself up in great walls and threatening destruction to the expedition. But 
to all attacks the Fram offered a stubborn resistance, and the men on 
board rejoiced in their security. ; 

Only twice during the prolonged stay amid the ice did the crew 
fear the consequences of the pressure. On one of these occasions the 
situation became so alarming that sledges and provisions were placed 
upon a neighboring floe in preparation for the worst; but their fears 
proved groundless. As Nansen afterwards said, “The Fram was stronger 
than our faith in her.” 

While the days on board the Fram were passed in comfort, they were 
monotonous; but to the commander of the expedition they were full of 
anxious thought. The vessel drifted slowly with the ice; but the drift 
for a time was southwards, and Nansen was naturally much concerned 
at this. It was not the direction in which he desired to go. He had not 
calculated upon moving to the south; and at the beginning of November 
we find him in a despondent mood. Sitting “in the still winter night on 
the drifting ice-floe,” with only the stars above him, he sorrowfully con- 
fesses that his plan has come to nothing. 

Nevertheless, he persisted in his plan of keeping away from land. He 
cast his fortunes, instead, with the drifting ice. 

“Farlier explorers,” he says, “have considered it a necessity to keep 
near some coast. But this was exactly what I wanted to avoid. It was the 
drift of the ice that I wished to get into, and what I most feared was 
being blocked by land. It seemed as if we might do much worse than 
give ourselves up to the ice where we were—especially as our excursion 
to the east had proved that following the ice-edge in that direction would 
soon force us south again. So in the meantime we made fast to a great 
ice-block and prepared to clean the boiler and shift coals. We are lying 
in open water, with only a few large floes here and there; but I have a 
presentiment that this is our winter harbor.” 

A little later he writes: “Now we are in the very midst of what the 
prophets would have had us dread so much. The ice is pressing and 
packing round us with a noise like thunder. It is piling itself up into 
long walls, and heaps high enough to reach a good way up the Fram’s 
rigging; in fact, it is trying its very utmost to grind the Fram into powder. 
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But here we sit quite tranquil, not even going up to look at all the 
hurly-burly, but just chatting and laughing as usual.” 

_ Trying as these days were, they were not without their compensa- 
tions; for it was while the Fram was slowly drifting with the ice-pack 
that Nansen made what is regarded as the greatest discovery of the 
voyage—“the existence of a wide, deep sea towards the Pole, a con- 
tinuation of the Arctic Sea, situated between Greenland on the one 
hand, and Norway and Spitzbergen on the other.” 

A northerly drift at last setting in, the Fram was gradually carried 
to latitude 83° 59’, at which point Nansen left her, to continue his way 
Poleward on foot, after handing the ship over to the command of Cap- 
tain Sverdrup. ) 

Nansen’s companion on his sledge journey was Lieutenant Johansen. 
It was a hazardous undertaking to cut themselves off from the ship and 
to wander out into the unknown. There were certainly hardships ahead; 
there were innumerable difficulties and dangers, and there might even 
be death. But Nansen and his companion were not afraid to take the 
risks, and with dogs and sledges they set out from the Fram. They pro- 
posed to travel northwards for fifty days, as they had only provisions 
to last for a hundred days, which was all they could carry over the 
rugged ice-floes. 

For the first week the progress was most satisfactory. The ice was 
good and traveling was easy. These favorable conditions, however, did 
not last. The flat track soon gave way to rough and uneven ice, in- 
volving an expenditure of physical energy that tried the travelers to the 
utmost. 

On May 20, 1895, he writes: “Went out on snow-shoes in the fore- 
noon. The ice has been very much broken up in various directions, owing 
to the continual winds during the last week. The lanes are difficult to 
cross over, as they are full of small pieces of ice, that lie dispersed about, 
and are partly covered with drift-snow. This is very deceptive, for one 
may seem to have firm ice under at places where, on sticking one’s staff 
in, it goes right down without any sign of ice. On many occasions I 
nearly got into trouble in crossing over snow like this on snow-shoes. I 
would suddenly find that the snow was giving way under me, and would 
manage with no little difficulty to get safely back on to the firm ice.” 

Sometimes they were almost asleep as they wearily dragged the 
sledges along, pulling for nine or ten hours each day, often in the face 
of blinding snowstorms, with the floes in constant motion and grinding 
against each other with a loud and terrifying noise. 

By the beginning of April it was obvious that it would be impossible 
to reach the Pole over such ice as they were then encountering; and the 
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two travelers seriously considered the advisability of turning back. They, 
however, resolutely kept their faces to the north for some days longer, 
meeting with ridges on their toilsome way, and sometimes falling into 
the water. 

On April 8, the prospect was still forbidding. From the highest hum- 
mocks nothing was to be seen but “a chaos of ice-blocks stretching as 
far as the horizon.” With the feeling that they were sacrificing valuable 
time and achieving little, Nansen decided to stop, and to shape their 
course for Cape Fligely. They were then in latitude 86° 13.6’, only 261 
miles from the Pole, and 195 miles nearer to it than man had ever stood 
before. It was hard to give up; but at the rate at which they were then 
advancing it would have taken at least two months more to reach the 
Pole, and with only two weeks’ supply of food left, it would have been 
suicide to go on. 

When they turned southwards, open waterways and wet snow de- 
layed their march. There was no sign of land in any direction, and no 
open water; and the number of the dogs, as they were killed to feed 
their companions, was rapidly growing less. 

The middle of June found them plodding on, not knowing where 
they were; and there were moments when it seemed impossible that 
“any creature not possessed of wings could get farther.” The provisions 
were dwindling, the sledges ran heavily in the snow, and things were 
getting worse instead of better. But never for a moment did the two 
men think of yielding. 

They had many escapes as they fought their way together. On one 
occasion a large bear had been following them unobserved for some 
time; and they had a lively session, as Nansen graphically describes: 

“After having cleared the side of the lane from young ice and brash, 
I drew my sledge to the end of the ice, and was holding It to prevent 
it slipping in, when I heard a scuffle behind me, and Johansen, who had 
just turned round to pull his sledge flush with mine, cried, ‘Take the 
gun!’ I turned round and saw an enormous bear throwing itself on him, 
and Johansen on his back. I tried to seize my gun, which was in its case 
on the fore-deck, but at the same moment the kayak slipped into the 
water. My first thought was to throw myself into the water over the 
kayak and fire from there, but I recognized how risky it would be. I 
began to pull the kayak, with its heavy cargo, on to the high edge of 
the ice again as quickly as I could, and was on my knees pulling and 
tugging to get at my gun. I had no time to look round and see what 
was going on behind me, when I heard Johansen quietly say, ‘You must 
look sharp if you want to be in time!” 

“Look sharp! I should think so! At last I got hold of the butt-end, 
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dragged the gun out, turned round in a sitting posture, and cocked the 
shot-barrel. ‘he bear was standing not two yards off, ready to make 
an end to my dog, ‘Kaifas.’ There was no time to lose in cocking the 
other barrel, so I gave it a charge of shot behind the ear, and it fell down 
dead between us. 

“The bear must have followed our track like a cat, and, covered by 
the ice-blocks, have slunk up while we were clearing the ice from the 
Jane and had our backs to him. We could see by the trail how it had 
crept over a small ridge just behind us under cover of a mound by 
Johansen’s kayak. While the latter, without suspecting anything or 
looking round, went back and stooped down to pick up the hauling-rope, 
he suddenly caught sight of an animal crouched up at the end of the 
kayak, but thought it was ‘Suggen’; and before he had time to realize 
that it was so big he received a cuff on the ear which made him see 
fireworks, and then, as I mentioned before, over he went on his back. 
He tried to defend himself as best he could with his fists. With one hand 
he seized the throat of the animal, and held fast, clinching it with all 
his might. It was just as the bear was about to bite Johansen in the head 
that he uttered the memorable words, ‘Look sharp!’ The bear kept 
glancing at me continually, speculating, no doubt, as to what I was 
going to do; but then caught sight of the dog and turned towards it. 
Johansen let go as quick as thought, and wiggled himself away, while 
the bear gave ‘Suggen’ a cuff which made him howl lustily, just as he 
does when we thrash him. Then ‘Kaifas’ got a slap on the nose. Mean- 
while Johansen had struggled to his legs, and when freed had got his 
gun, which was sticking out of the kayak hole. The only harm done 
was that the bear had scraped some grime off Johansen’s right cheek, so 
that he had a white stripe on it, and had given him a slight wound in 
one hand; ‘Kaifas’ had also got a scratch on his nose.” 

When they reached the open water on August 6, Nansen and Johan- 
sen took to their kayaks. Gliding before the wind, they skirted along 
the shores of several glacier-covered islands. They landed on one of 
them four days later, and had the solid earth under their feet for the 
first time in two years. They had traveled 430 miles in four months. 

Reaching the north end of Franz Josef Land—though the travelers 
did not know till months afterwards that it was there they had landed— 
Nansen and his companion lived through the long winter in a hut which 
they erected, and subsisted like the natives on bear, seal, and walrus. 
Fortunately this food did not fail them; but they suffered much from 
the cold. 

Leaving their winter quarters in May, they started in a southwesterly 
direction along the land, intending to cross over to Spitzbergen at the 
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nearest point. Proceeding southwards over the shore-ice, they sometimes 
found it possible to use a sail on their sledges, which skimmed along 
before the wind like boats on the water. In this way they made good 
progress, discovering new islands, and finding in this snow region much 
that was fascinating and mysterious. 

Reaching the edge of the ice, they saw the blue water spread invitingly 
before them. Lashing their kayaks together and hoisting the sail, they 
put to sea; and speeding along under a favorable breeze, they reached 
the south of the land on which they had been wintering so long. Puttin 
in to the edge of the ice that they might relieve their stiffened limbs by 
walking, they fixed their tiny canoes to the ice, and ascended a neigh- 
boring hummock in order to obtain a view over the water. 

Suddenly Johansen cried out that the kayaks were adrift. Both men 
ran to the edge of the ice with all speed; but by the time they reached 
it, the canoes were already drifting quickly away. Realizing that not a 
moment was to be lost, Nansen hastily threw off some of his outer gar- 
ments and plunged into the ice-cold water. But it was hard work 
swimming with clothes on, and as the kayaks appeared to be drifting 
more quickly than he could swim, he was very doubtful of his ability 
to reach them. All they possessed was drifting from them on the slim 
boats, and Nansen well knew that life itself was in the balance. Johansen 
watched him all the time from the ice-edge in an agony of mind, but 
utterly unable to render any assistance. 

Nansen fought his way through the water till his limbs stiffened and 
lost their feeling, and he was just on the verge of collapse when he 
reached the kayaks. With difficulty he pulled himself on board; and he 
was so stiff with cold that he could scarcely paddle ashore. But having 
succeeded so far, he was determined not to fail now; and making a mighty 
effort, he brought the kayaks back to a place of safety, much to their 
united joy. 

The next day found both men again on the water. They were nearer 
to the end of their troubles than they dared to hope; but their adventures 
were not yet over. 

One day a huge walrus suddenly shot up beside Nansen, and, throwing 
itself on the edge of the kayak, tried to upset it with its strong tusks. 
In vain Nansen applied the paddle with all his might to the animal’s 
head. The blows fell harmlessly; the deck was already under water, and 
the walrus was clearly having the best of the combat, when it turned 
around and disappeared as quickly as it had come. The kayak, however, 
had been injured in the struggle, and was leaking badly; and, to avoid 
sinking, Nansen ran it on to a ledge of ice. 

In June, Nansen fell in with Jackson, of the Jackson-Harmsworth 
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Expedition, then exploring in Franz Josef Land. After remaining for 
some time with the English party, Nansen and his companion sailed in 
the Windward. They reached Norway in August, and were welcomed 
with great enthusiasm. 

Only one thing was required to complete the rejoicings. That was the 
safe return of the Fram, of which nothing whatever had been heard. Her 
arrival, however, was not long delayed, for only seven days later Nansen 
received a telegram from Captain Sverdrup, telling him that the Fram 
had arrived in good condition, and that all on board were well. 

The adventures of the Fram after Nansen’s departure can be told 
in very few words. At that time the vessel lay ice-bound. Little variation 
occurred in the drift during the next few months; but there were oc- 
casional disturbances in the ice, until in August the floe on which the 
vessel rested suddenly broke, and the Fram was again in the water. 

There was now little probability that the Fram would drift farther 
to the north; and as the exploration of that region had been undertaken 
by Nansen and Johansen, Sverdrup felt that, in accordance with his 
instructions, he ought to make for open water and home. But though 
no longer imprisoned in the ice, they had still another winter to pass 
amid the floes. It went by without special incident and with the next 
summer the staunch ship was able to sail for home. 

What had the expedition accomplished? The Pole was still uncon- 
quered, but a wide sea of oceanic depth had been discovered; an area 
of 50,000 square miles of unknown waters had been traversed; the di- 
rection of the Polar currents had been ascertained, and Nansen’s theories 
in great measure established; all previous records as regards nearness to 
the Pole had been surpassed; the Faz had more than justified Nansen’s 
faith in her, and her stout timbers had fought a winning battle with the 
grinding floes; and Nansen and Johansen had performed a wonderful 
sledge journey into unknown regions. 

This will remain as one of the most unique and successful of Polar 
expeditions. 


Lost in the Desert 


SVEN HEDIN 


Already experienced in exploration, Sven Hedin, famous Swedish traveler, set 
out in 1893 on an Asiatic journey that was to last more than three years and a 
half. He “covered a distance greater than that from Pole to Pole,” and mapped 
out great areas, about a third of which were entirely unknown. This selection 
covers one part of this long and perilous expedition. 


ON FEBRUARY 17, 1895, I LEFT KASHGAR, AND BEGAN A JOURNEY WHICH 
proved to be one of the most difficult I ever undertook in Asia. Our 
way went eastward, close to the Kashgar-daria. We were on our 
way to the large Desert of Takla-makan. We left the Kashgar-daria 
and turned southwest, along the bank of the Yarkand-daria, the 
main river. And on March 19, we pitched camp in the village of Merket. 
Islam Bai bought four iron tanks and six goatskins, to carry the water; 
sesame-oil to nourish the camels in the desert; various provisions such 
as flour, honey, dried vegetables, macaroni, etc.; spades and kitchen- 
utensils; and many other things indispensable for a caravan. Most im- 
portant of all, he had bought eight splendid camels at thirty-five 
dollars apiece. 

Besides Islam Bai, I hired three new men to go with me to the in- 
terior of the desert. They were Mohammed Shah, an old, white-bearded 
camel-driver; Kasim, black-bearded, powerful, and dutiful, accustomed 
to handling camels; and lastly a man who lived in Merket, also named 
Kasim, but whom we called Yolchi, or “the guide,” because he as- 
serted that he was well acquainted with the desert and could find his 
way everywhere. 

On April 10, in the morning, our eight stately camels and their 
leaders marched out of Merket. The camels were heavily laden, and 
the bronze bells tolled solemnly, as if for a funeral. The villagers had 
assembled on the roofs and in the streets. They all looked grave. We 
heard an old man say, “They will never come back.” Another added, 
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“Their camels are too heavily laden.” Two Hindu money-changers 
threw some copper coins over my head and shouted, “Happy journey!” 
About one hundred mounted men accompanied us a short distance. 

We pitched our first camp in a ravine in the midst of dunes and 
steppe. The next day we came upon such high dunes that two of the 
camels slipped and had to be reloaded. Poplars grew here and there, 
and vast reed-fields extended between waste stretches of desert-sand. 
We generally covered fifteen or sixteen miles a day. 

On April 17, we glimpsed occasional hills in the northeast. They 
were the northern Masar-tagh. The following day we came quite un- 
expectedly upon a sweet-water lake, the shore of which we followed 
eastward. On the nineteenth we camped under some leafy poplars, on 
the shore of yet another lake and stayed there more than a day. On 
the twenty-first of April our track lay between two isolated mountains 
and along the western shore of a long lake. We went around the 
southern end of this lake and camped on its eastern shore at the southern 
point of a ridge. On April 22, which was devoted to rest, I walked up 
on this mountain. To the east, south, and southwest, nothing was to be 
seen but sterile, yellow sand dunes. The desert-sea yawned before us. 

Up to this evening we had a whole lake of water right outside our 
tents. The men, the camels, and the other animals could drink their fill. 
Yolchi, the guide, who was in disfavor with the other men and kept to 
himself most of the time, now declared that it was but a four days 
journey eastward to Khotan-daria, and that we would be able to strike 
water even before reaching the river. But I told the men to take water 
for ten days, as the distance might be greater than the guide said. 

Early in the morning of April 23, the camels were reloaded and we 
started off towards the southeast. In two hours we had passed the wisps 
of reeds, and the sterile, sandy dunes grew higher. Another hour and 
they were sixty feet high; and presently they rose to eighty and ninety 
feet. 

After sixteen miles marching we camped at dusk on a small spot 
of even clay-ground, entirely surrounded by high sand dunes. After mid- 
night a strong westerly wind rose over the desert, and when we started 
to load the camels at dawn sand-plumes were fluttering from every 
dune-crest. 

I decided to change our course to due east. At noon we made a halt, 
and everyone got a drink. At the evening camp not a trace of vegetable 
or animal life was to be seen, not a wind-driven leaf, not a moth. 

On April 25 we were waked by a northeast wind and flying dust. 
Colors faded and distances and dimensions became distorted. When 
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the tanks came to be reloaded on their three bearers the sound of the 
splashing water was such that I examined the supply. To my surprise I 
discovered that it was sufficient for only two days. I questioned the 
men and reminded them of my order to bring water for ten days. 
Yolchi, the guide, answered that we were within two days of Khotan- 
daria. I dared not scold them, for I myself should have watched how 
much water was taken from the lake. The water-rations were reduced 
for the men, and the camels had to go without a single drop. 

On April 26 I departed alone at dawn. I held the compass in my 
hand and counted my steps. Every hundred represented a gain, every 
thousand increased my hope for salvation. The day grew warm. At 
noon the sun was like a glowing oven. I myself was dead-tired. Worn 
out by tramping in the soft sand and overcome with fatigue I threw 
myself on my back on a dune-crest and pulled my white cap over my 
face. Rest was sweet. I dozed off... . 

We camped on a small spot of hard clay-ground not larger than 
the deck of a brig. I gave up pitching my tent. We slept under the 
open sky, all of us. The nights were still cold. We were always in 
higher spirits when settling down for the night than in the daytime; 
for then came rest, the distribution of water, and the evening coolness 
after the heat of the day. 

That evening at six o’clock I said to the men: “Let us dig for water.” 
Everyone was inspirited by this. Kasim took a spade and straightway 
began to dig. Only Yolchi, the guide, made fun of the others, saying 
that water might be struck at thirty fathoms. They asked him where 
the river was which he had said we would reach in four days. He was 
put to shame further when, at a depth of three feet, the sandy ground 
became moist. 

The tension grew indescribably. We worked, all five of us, as though 
for our lives. The wall of sand thrown up around the well grew in 
height. The sand had to be hauled up in a bucket. At a depth of four 
and a half feet the temperature of the sand was 55°, as compared to 
84° in the air. The water in the tanks was warmed by the sun to 85°. 
We placed an iron jug filled with water in the cold sand and drank 
recklessly, for soon we were going to be able to fill the tanks again 
to the brim. 

The further down we went the moister the sand grew. We could 
now squeeze it into balls that did not crumble. As each digger wearied 
he was replaced by a fresh one. The upper part of our bodies was bare, 
and we perspired freely. Now and then we lay down on the cool, moist 
sand to cool our fevered blood. The camels, Yoldash, and the sheep 
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waited impatiently around the well. They knew that their thirst would 
eventually be quenched. 

It was pitch-dark; so we placed a couple of candle-ends in small 
niches in the sides of the well. How far down might the water be? If 
we had to dig all night, and all the next day, we were determined to 
find water! We worked with the determination of despair. I sat watch- 
ing Kasim who, illuminated from above by the candles, looked fan- 
tastic at the bottom of the well, ten feet down. I was waiting to see 
the reflection thrown back by the first drops of water! 

Suddenly Kasim stopped abruptly in his work. The spade slid from 
his hands. With a half-choked cry he collapsed at the bottom of the 
well. Fearing that he had had a stroke I shouted down to him: “What 
has happened?” 

“The sand is dry,” he answered, and it sounded like a voice from 
the grave, like the death-knell of our unfortunate caravan. 

The sand was as dry as tinder. We had exhausted our strength in 
vain. We had used up nearly our whole meager supply of water and 
had worked up a violent perspiration all for nothing. Without a word 
the men threw themselves on the ground hoping to forget the sorrows 
of the day in sleep. I talked with Islam for a while and did not conceal 
the danger of our situation. Yet Khotan-daria could not be far away. 
We had to see the undertaking through. We had water for one day 
more. It would have to do for three days. That meant two cups a 
day per man, one bowl for Yoldash, and one for the sheep. The camels 
had not been watered for three days. They would not get another 
drop. Our entire supply was less than a tenth of what a camel would 
need to drink its fill. 

As I rolled myself in a blanket and lay down on my rug the camels 
were still lying at the well, waiting in vain for water, patient and re- 
signed as always. 

Having discarded such superfluous belongings as tent-rugs, tent-cot, 
stove, etc., we set out early on the twenty-seventh of April. I went on 
foot in advance. The dunes were now only thirty feet high. My hopes 
rose. But again the dunes mounted to double and treble size, and again 
our situation seemed hopeless. 

The sky was covered with thin clouds, and the glowing heat of 
the sun was slightly moderated thereby. After four hours’ walking I 
waited for the caravan to catch up. The camels were still game. We 
saw two wild geese fly towards the northwest. They roused our hopes. 
And yet what were one or two hundred miles to a wild goose? 

Worn out by fatigue and abstention from water, I mounted Boghra. 
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I felt the camel’s legs tremble weakly so I jumped down again and 
walked on with tottering steps. 

Yoldash always kept close to the tank in which our little supply of 
water still swished about. During one of our innumerable halts the 
faithful dog came up to me, wagged his tail, whined, and looked at me 
fixedly as if asking if all hope was gone. I pointed toward the east, 
shouting “Water, water!” The dog ran a few steps in the direction I 
indicated but came right back, disappointed. 

The height of the dunes was now one hundred and eighty feet. From 
the highest crest I searched the horizon with a field-glass. Nothing was 
to be seen but high, shifting dunes. A sea of yellow sand, without the 
slightest trace of a shore. Countless dune-waves rose all the way to the 
eastern horizon, where the sand disappeared in the haze of distance. 
We had to get over them all and over those beyond the horizon! Im- 
possible! We had not the strength! Both men and animals grew weaker 
with every day that passed. 

Steel-blue, rain-filled clouds appeared in the west before sunset. Our 
hopes revived again. The clouds expanded and approached. We kept the 
last two empty tanks, placed all the bowls and jugs on the sand, and 
spread the tent-covering on the surface of the dune. It grew dark! We 
took the tent-covering by the corners and stood ready to collect Life, 
the rescue which was to come from the sky. But when close upon us 
the clouds thinned out gradually. One man after another let go the 
cloth and walked away sadly. The clouds vanished without trace, as 
though the aqueous vapor had been annihilated in the warm desert air. 
Not a drop reached us. Thirsty, after the two miserable cups of water 
which was our dole for the whole day, we again went to rest. 

Early in the morning of April 28 a sandstorm, the like of which 
we had never seen, broke over our camp. The wind heaped piles of 
sand on us, on our belongings, and on our camels; and when we rose 
at dawn to meet another terrible day we found we were nearly buried 
in sand. 

There was little actual daybreak to speak of. Even at noon the 
darkness was more pronounced than at dusk. It was like marching at 
night. The air was filled with opaque clouds of drift-sand. Only the 
nearest camel was dimly visible, like a shadow in this otherwise im- 
pervious mist. The bronze bells were inaudible, even when quite near. 
Shouts could not be heard. Only the deafening roar of the storm filled 
our ears. With such weather it was wise for all of us to stick together. 

In the evening, when we camped, everything that could be dispensed 
with was packed in boxes which we stowed between two dunes. Into 
the crest of the higher dune we drove a pole, to the top of which we 
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tied a newspaper to serve as a beacon. We kept only food enough for 
a few days. I drank my last cup of tea. Only two small iron jars of 
water were now left. 

The gale subsided during the night. At sunrise, on the twenty-ninth 
of April, Islam reported that one of the water-jugs had been stolen 
during the night. Everyone suspected Yolchi, especially as he did not 
show up until the next morning. We started off with the remaining 
five camels. Again we made observations from the high dunes. There 
was only a sea of yellow sand in all directions. We moved on for 
twelve and a half hours with countless stops and interruptions. From 
our night’s camp nothing could be seen to indicate that the desert sea 
had a shore. 

The next morning, the thirtieth of April, the camels got all the 
butter that was left. There still remained a few cups of water in the 
last iron jar. When we had gone along for a while the dunes became 
lower, averaging about twenty-five feet. Yolchi was missing again, and 
the others were furious. That night I wrote what I supposed were to 
be my last lines in my diary. 

May Day, a springtime feast of joy and light at home in Sweden, 
was for us the heaviest day on our via dolorosa through the desert. The 
night had been quiet, clear and cold (36°), but the sun was hardly 
above the horizon when it grew warm. I tried to rise but my legs 
would not support me. The caravan broke camp but I remained behind. 
The sun was burning and blinding and there was not a breath of air. 

Then a terrible thought struck me. What if this was the quiet before 
a storm? At any moment, then, I might see the black streak across the 
horizon in the east which heralded the approach of a sandstorm. The 
trail of the caravan would then be obliterated in a few moments and I 
would never find my men and camels again, those wrecks of the ships 
of the desert! 

I exerted all my will-power, got up, reeled, fell, crawled for a while 
along the trail, got up again, dragged myself along, and crawled. One 
hour passed and then another. From the ridge of a dune I saw the 
caravan. It was standing still. The bells had ceased tinkling. By super- 
human efforts I managed to reach it. 

Islam stood on a ridge, scanning the eastern horizon, and shading 
his eyes with his hand. Mohammed Shah was lying on his face, sob- 
bingly invoking Allah. Kasim sat in the shadow of a camel, his face 
covered with his hands. Yolchi lay on the sand, as if he were dead. 

I realized that we had reached the last act of our desert-drama. But 
I was not yet ready to give in altogether. The sun was now glowing 
like an oven. It was only half-past nine in the morning, and we had 
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hardly traversed three miles. I was absolutely done up and not able to 
move a finger. I thought I was dying. 

About noon the slack flaps of the tent began to bulge, and a faint 
southerly breeze moved over the desert. It blew stronger, and after 
a couple of hours it was so fresh that I rolled myself up in my blanket. 
And now a miracle happended! My debility vanished and my strength 
returned. If ever I longed for the sunset it was now. I did not want to 
die: I would not die in this miserable, sandy desert! I could run, walk, 
crawl on my hands and feet. My men might not survive, but I had to 
find water! 

Before darkness fell we went over our baggage. I laid everything that 
was irreplaceable in one pile: notebooks, itineraries, maps, instruments, 
pencils and paper, arms and ammunition, the Chinese silver (about 
$1,300), lanterns, candles, a pail, a shovel, provisions for three days, 
some tobacco, and a few other things. A pocket-Bible was the only book 
included. The things we decided to take along were packed in soft 
saddlebags, and these were fastened to the camels. All the pack-saddles 
were discarded, as they would only have added unnecessary weight. 

Yolchi had crawled into the tent to lie down on my blanket. 
Mohammed Shah was already delirious. In his delirrum he muttered the 
name of Allah. I tried to make his head comfortable, passed my hand 
over his burning forehead, begged him to crawl along our trail as far 
as he could, and told him that we would return to rescue him as soon 
as we found water. The two men eventually died in the death-camp 
or near it. They were never heard of and when, after a year had elapsed, 
they were still missing, I gave a sum of money to their respective 
widows and children. 

As twilight was about to merge into darkness the bronze bells 
sounded for the last time. When it was pitch-dark I lit the candle in 
the lantern and walked ahead, looking for the easiest way. One of the 
camels collapsed during the march. The dying camel’s bronze bell re- 
mained with him. Its tinkling was now a thing of the past. 

Our progress was desperately slow. Every step was an effort for 
the camels. In the faint light from the lantern I lengthened my stride 
and went on ahead. I walked thus for two hours. The sound of the bells 
died away behind me. There was no sound discernible save the swishing 
of the sand under my heels. 

At eleven o’clock I struggled up onto a flat, sandy ridge to listen and 
to reconnoiter. The Khotan-daria cowldn’t be far away. I scanned the 
east, hoping to detect the fire of a shepherd’s camp, but everything 
was pitch-dark. Only the stars shone. No sound interrupted the silence. 
I placed the lantern in a position to serve as a beacon for Islam and 
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Kasim, laid myself on my back, and pondered and listened. My com- 
posure, however, remained unshaken. 

Far away the clanging of the last bell again became audible. There 
were intervals of quiet, but the sound came nearer. After I had waited 
for what seemed like eternity the four camels stood forth like phantoms. 
They came up to me on the ridge and lay down right away. They 
probably mistook the lantern for a campfire. Islam staggered along, 
threw himself on the sand, and whispered laboredly that he could 
go no farther. On seeing that the game was up I decided to forfeit 
everything except my life. I took along only what I always carried in 
my pockets, namely a compass, a watch, two chronometers, a box of 
matches, handkerchief, pocket-knife, pencil, a piece of folded paper, 
and, by the merest chance, ten cigarettes. 

Kasim, who still bore up, was happy when I told him to come with 
me. I bade farewell to Islam and told him to sacrifice everything but 
try to save himself by following our track. I caressed Yoldash and 
left it to him to decide whether he would stay or go with us. He 
stayed, and I never saw the faithful dog again. 

Thus we walked on through the might and the sand. After two 
hours of it we were so exhausted that we flung ourselves headlong on 
the sand and dozed off. After another halt we walked on for five hours 
more, that is, from four to nine in the morning. This was on the 
second of May. Then one hour’s rest again, and one and a half hour’s 
slow march. The sun was blazing. All became black before our eyes as 
we sank down on the sand. 

All day long we lay like this, speaking not a word, and not getting 
a wink of sleep. The turquoise-blue sky arched over us and the yellow 
sea of the desert extended around us, stretching to the horizon. 

When the ball of the sun again rested on the ridge of a dune in the 
west we got up, shook off the sand, dressed, and dragged ourselves 
slowly, and with innumerable interruptions, towards the east, until 
one o’clock in the morning. 

The sand-bath, although cooling and pleasant during the heat of 
the day, was also weakening. Our strength was ebbing. From one 
o’clock until half-past four in the morning on May 3 we lay inanimate, 
and not even the cold night air could rouse us to go on. But at dawn 
we dragged ourselves forward again. We would take a couple of 
steps intermittently. We managed to get down the sandy slopes fairly 
well, but climbing the waves of sand was heavy work. At sunrise Kasim 
caught me by the shoulder, stared, and pointed east, without saying 
a word. 

“What is it?” I whispered. 
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“A tamarisk,” he gasped. 

A sign of vegetation at last! God be praised! Our hopes, which had 
been close to extinction, flamed up once more. About ten o’clock we 
found another tamarisk, and we saw several more in the east. But our 
strength was gone. We undressed, buried ourselves in the sand, and 
hung our clothes on the branches of the tamarisk, to make shade. 

We lay in silence for nine hours. The hot desert air dried our faces 
into parchment. At seven o’ clock we dressed and continued onward. 
We went more slowly than ever. After three hours’ walk in the dark 
Kasim stopped short and whispered: “Poplars!” 

Between two dunes there appeared three poplars, standing close to- 
gether. We sank down at their base, exhausted with fatigue. Their 
roots, too, must derive nourishment from below. We took hold of the 
spade, intending to dig a well, but the spade slipped from our hands. 
We had no strength left. We lay down and scratched the ground with 
our nails, but gave up the attempt as useless. Instead, we tore off the 
fresh leaves and rubbed them into our skin. Then we collected dry, 
fallen twigs and made a fire on the nearest crest as a signal to Islam, 
should he prove to be still alive. 

The night was coming to an end, and the sun, our worst enemy, 
would soon rise again above the dunes on the eastern horizon to torment 
us anew. At four on the morning of the fourth of May we started off, 
stumbling along for five hours. Then our strength gave out. Our hope 
was again on the decline. In the east there were no more poplars, no 
more tamarisks, to stimulate our dying vitality with their verdure. 
Only mounds of sand as far as the eye could reach. 

We collapsed on the slope of a dune. For fully ten hours we lay 
silent in the sand. I rose at twilight and urged Kasim to come. Hardly 
audible was his gasp: “I can’t go on.” 

And so I left the last remnant of the caravan behind and continued 
on alone. I dragged myself along and fell. I crawled up slopes and 
staggered down the other side. I lay quiet for long periods, listening. 

Six hours had passed since the beginning of my solitary journey 
when, totally overcome with feebleness, I sank down by a new 
tamarisk and went off into the doze which I feared, for death might 
come while I was asleep. After a couple of hours I heard the swish of 
steps in the sand and saw a phantom stagger and struggle to my side. 

“Is that you, Kasim?” I whispered. 

OY ess sir,” 

“Come! We have not far to go!” 

Heartened by our reunion we struggled on. Suddenly Kasim 
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grabbed my arm and pointed downwards at the sand. There were dis- 
tinct tracks of human beings! 

Kasim bent down, examined the prints, and gasped: 

“Tt is our own trail!” 

In our listless, somnolent state we had described a circle without 
knowing it. That was enough for a while; we could not endure any 
more. We collapsed on the trail and fell asleep. It was half-past two at 
night. 

‘When the new day dawned, on the fifth of May, we rose heavily and 
with difficulty. Kasim looked terrible. It grew lighter. The sun rose. 
From the top of a dune, where nothing obstructed the view towards 
the east, we noticed that the horizon, which for two weeks had revealed 
a row of yellow saw-teeth, now disclosed an absolutely even, dark- 
green line. We stopped short, as though petrified, and exclaimed 
simultaneously: “The forest!” And I added: “The Khotan-daria! 
Water!” 

Again we collected what little strength we had left and struggled 
along eastward. The dunes grew lower. We went on. At half-past five 
we reached the first poplars and, wearied, sank down in their shade. 
At seven o’clock we continued. We collapsed in the shade of a poplar 
grove. We were too weak to move. The will to live was about to 
desert us. At 7 p.m. I was able to get up. Again I urged Kasim to ac- 
company me to the river to drink. He signaled with his hand that he 
could not rise. 

Alone I pulled myself along through the forest. Finally the new 
night came—the last one. I saw that I was in the river-bed of the 
Khotan-daria. And it was dry, as dry as the sandy desert behind me. 
The moon was up and I walked towards the southeast, where the moon 
was. My life hung on a hair. 

Suddenly I started and stopped short. A water-bird, a wild duck or 
goose, rose on whirring wings and I heard a splash. The next moment 
I stood on the edge of a pool seventy feet long and fifteen feet wide! 
The water looked as black as ink in the moonlight. In the silent night 
I thanked God for my miraculous deliverance. I had heard that in 
certain places, separated sometimes by a day’s journey or more, the 
river forms eddies which scoop the bed into greater depths, and that 
the water may remain the year round in these hollows near the terraced 
shore. And now I had come upon one of these extremely rare bodies 
of water! 

I sat down calmly on the bank and felt my pulse. Then I drank 
and drank again. I drank without restraint. The water was cold, clear as 
crystal, and as sweet as the best spring water. And then I drank again. 
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My dried-up body absorbed the moisture like a sponge. All my joints 


softened, all my movements became easier. My skin, hard as parchment 
before, now became softened. My forehead grew moist. The pulse 
increased in strength. The blood flowed more freely in my veins. I 
had a feeling of well-being and comfort. I drank again and sat caressing 
the water in this blessed pool. Later on I christened this pool Khoda- 
verdi-kol, or “The Pool of God’s Gift.” 

My thoughts now flew to Kasim. If I did not waste my minutes 
perhaps Kasim, too, might be saved. But in what was I to carry the 
water? Why, in my water-proof boots! I carefully recrossed the 
river bed. I reached the forest. From time to time I called “Kasim!” at 
the top of my voice. I lay down and slept for some hours. When dawn 
came it was easy now to find my trail and the place where Kasim lay. 

“Will you have some water?” I asked. He sat up, dazed and staring. 
I handed him one of the boots. He lifted it to his lips and emptied it to 
the last drop. After a short pause he emptied the other one, too. 

“Come along now to the pool,” said I. 

“IT can’t,” Kasim answered. 

“Follow my track, then, as soon as you can. I shall go to the pool 
first, then southward along the river bed. Good-bye!” 

I could do no more for Kasim at the moment, and I thought he was 
now out of danger. 

It was five o’clock in the morning of May 6. I drank again at the 
pool, bathed, and rested awhile. Then I walked south. I had walked 
for three hours when it grew dark and a kara-buran, or black storm, 
swept over the waste. The outlines of the forest vanished and the whole 
country was shrouded in a haze. After three hours’ walk I again suffered 
from thirst. 

I said to myself: “T’ll go back to the pool and find Kasim.” 

After a half-hour’s walk towards the north I came right upon a 
very small pool, with bad water. It was now two o’clock in the after- 
noon. 

“Tl leave Kasim,” thought I, “and stay here till the storm passes.” 

Thereupon I went into the wood, sought and found a dense thicket, 
and slept soundly and well for the first time since the thirtieth of April. 

When I awoke at dawn on May 7, the storm was over, but the air 
was still full of fine dust. It must be a hundred and fifty miles to 
Khotan. With my reduced strength I would need at least six days to 
cover that distance. I started as early as half-past four and made towards 
the south, walking right in the middle of the river bed. After a while 
I saw an abandoned sheep-pen and a well. At noon the heat was un- 
bearable. I walked into the forest. Twilight took me by surprise. 
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On the eighth of May I set out before the sun was up and walked 
nearly the whole day. Before nightfall I made a startling discovery. 
In the hard-packed sand of the river bed there appeared quite fresh 
prints of two barefoot men, driving four mules northwards! I stopped 
short and listened. After a minute I heard a human voice and a mooing 
cow! There were shepherds! 

I emptied the water out of my boots, put them on, wet as they were, 
and hurried into the forest, breaking through thickets and jumping 
over fallen trees. Presently I heard the bleating of sheep. A herd was 
grazing in a glen. The shepherd stood as if petrified when I burst forth 
from the jungle. 

At my greeting, “Salam aleikum!” (Peace be with you), he turned 
on his heels and disappeared among the trees. 

He soon returned with an older shepherd. They stopped at a safe 
distance. I then told them in a few words what had happened. 

They looked at me with suspicion. But after some hesitation they 
asked me to come along, and I accompanied them to their hut. It stood 
in the shade, at the foot of a poplar and consisted of only four slender 
poles supporting a roof of twigs and brush. A worn felt rug lay on the 
ground and I dropped down on it. The younger shepherd brought out 
a wooden vessel and offered me a piece of maize-bread. I thanked him, 
broke a piece off, and at once felt as if I were stuffed. Then he gave 
me a wooden bow] filled with the most delicious sheep’s milk. 

Without a word the shepherds rose and disappeared. At nightfall 
they returned with a third shepherd. At daybreak on May 9, I found 
a bowl of milk and a piece of bread beside me but the shepherds were 

one. 
: That afternoon I lay down to sleep under the brush-wood roof. 
Awakened suddenly by voices and the clattering of horses, I sat up and 
saw three merchants in white turbans ride up to the hut, dismount, and 
approach me, bowing humbly. Two of my shepherd friends had shown 
them the way and were now holding their horses. 

Seating themselves on the sand, they told of having ridden in the 
river bed the day before, on their way from Aksu to Khotan, brushing 
past the wooded terrace on the left shore, when they saw a man, ap- 
parently dead, lying at the foot of the terrace. A white camel was 
grazing among the trees. 

Like the Good Samaritan, they had stopped to ask what ailed him. 
He had whispered “Su, su” (Water, water). They sent their servant 
with a jug to the nearest pool, probably the same one that had saved 
my life. Afterwards they gave the man bread and nuts. 

I realized at once that it was Islam Bai. Yusup, the chief of the 
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merchants, offered me one of his horses and asked me to accompany 
them to Khotan, to seek rest and quiet. But I did not want that at all! 
Their news instantly changed my situation. The future seemed bright 
once more. The three merchants said good-bye and continued their 
journey. 

On the tenth of May I slept all day. At sunset I heard a camel roar 
and went out. There was one of the shepherds leading the white camel, 
with Islam and Kasim staggering behind them! 

Islam threw himself at my feet, weeping. He had thought we would 
never meet again. When we were seated around the fire, supplied with 
milk and bread, Islam related his adventures. Yusup and the other two 
merchants gave him water. Later on they discovered Kasim too; and 
now they were here. 

In the white camel’s pack we found my diaries and maps, the Chinese 
silver, two rifles, and a small supply of tobacco. Thus, at a single stroke, 
I became quite rich again. But all the instruments for measuring heights, 
and many other indispensable articles, were lost. 

The following day the shepherds moved their camp to a better 
pasture. The white camel grazed in the forest. He was the only one 
left of our fine string. Three times a day we got milk and bread from 
the shepherds. We had nothing to complain of but my thoughts some- 
times ran to Robinson Crusoe. 

On the twelfth of May we saw a caravan from Aksu, going south in 
the river bed. Its owners, four merchants, accompanied it. Islam 
brought them to the bower and our situation was again improved by 
the trading which then took place. We were once more free to move 
and could go wherever we wished. 

Two young deer-hunters visited us. They presented me with a 
fresh-slain deer. The next day their father also came to our camp, and 
it was arranged that Islam, Kasim, and the three hunters should try to 
find the camel that bore the instruments, recover the things that had 
been left at the poplars, and, if possible, make their way to the death 
camp. They departed with the white camel and three horses, and again 
I was alone with the shepherds. 

The period that followed was trying to my patience. I recorded m 
recent adventures in the recovered diaries, and the rest of the time I 
lay in the bower and read. Only one book had been rescued from the 
caravan-wreck, but it was a book one can begin all over again when 
one has read it to the end, namely, the Bible. The shepherds, who were 
now my friends, were solicitous for my welfare. My dreams were of 
Tibet. As soon as Islam and the others returned with the lost instru- 
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ments we would go there by way of Khotan. My strength returned. 
It was a delightful period of rest and solitude in the forest. 

The rescuing expedition returned on the twenty-first of May. The 
goods that Islam had left at the three poplars were found. But “One- 
Hump,” the camel that had carried the boiling-point thermometer, the 
three aneroids, a Swedish army-revolver, etc., was gone forever. 

It was out of the question to go to Tibet without instruments for 
measuring altitudes. A new outfit would have to be procured from 
Europe, and so I had to return to Kashgar. We took leave of the 
shepherds after compensating them royally for their services. There- 
upon we rode to Aksu, which is two hundred and seventy miles from 
Kashgar. We arrived there on June 21, and thence I sent a mounted 
messenger to the nearest telegraph station on the Russian border. 


At the beginning of his book, My Life as an Explorer, Sven Hedin says, “Happy 
is the boy who discovers the bent of his life-work during childhood. That, in- 
deed, was my good fortune. At the early age of twelve my goal was fairly clear. 
My closest friends were Fenimore Cooper and Jules Verne, Livingstone and 
Stanley, Franklin, Payer, and Nordenskiold, particularly the long line of heroes 
and martyrs of Arctic exploration.” Yet fate, as he says, “led me toward Asiatic 
highways.” 

Even this abridgment of forty-one pages midway in his long book of over 
five hundred pages will suggest that throughout its length it offers a rewarding 
experience to the reader. Although My Life as an Explorer is not now in print, it 
may be possible to secure it from some library. 
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JOSEPH COTTLER AND HAYM JAFFE 


IT IS LATE IN APRIL, 1925. THE YACHT ARCTURUS IS LYING IN PACIFIC 
waters off the Galapagos Islands. Besides the Stars and Stripes, the 
Arcturus flaunts the pennant of the New York Zodlogical Society. 
Its mission is to study the strip of water named after Alexander von 
Humboldt, the Humboldt Current, which sweeps cold and wide 
up the western length of South America. What fish have their home 
in it? How deep is it? When the Arcturus steams back to New York, 
it will carry the answers to these and other questions. The director of 
the expedition, William Beebe, and his staff of scientists are fishing 
out the answers. 

The director orders a sounding, and at once the deck engine begins to 
grind. Rigged to the bows is the sounding machine it drives. A hollow 
tube, hung on a strand of piano wire, is being lowered into the sea. 
Attached to the wire also is a heavy iron-ball weight to pull the tube 
to the bottom. They disappear below the surface. As the wire unreels, 
the director reads off, fathom by fathom, the depth to which the tube 
has sunk. At last the machine signals that the weight has touched bottom 
and detached itself from the wire. Every time a sounding is taken, the 
iron ball is left at the bottom of the sea, for it is easier to draw up the 
tube without its weight. The wire reels back on its drum, a mile of it, 
two miles... . In a few minutes the tube appears. Inside it is a sample 
of the ocean floor which it has sucked up. Quickly Director Beebe takes 
it to his laboratory, empties it into a dish, gets out his microscope to peer 
at the ooze. What strange forms of life will crawl out? 

Meanwhile on a platform astride the bow of the Arcturus, a man with 
a long pole is prying the surface of the water. A grayish bit of jelly is 
afloat, and the scientist, when he captures it, will rush it to the tubs on 
deck. What sort of jellyfish will it turn out to be? 

“Put out a Petersen,” the log of the Arcturus will say for April twen- 
ty-two. “Petersen” is a kind of trawl] invented by a Professor Petersen to 
sweep up fish a mile down. This entry in the log means that on Direc- 
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tor Beebe’s order a large net is pushed by cables into the water. At 
every hundred fathoms a net has been tied to the cable, so that all 
depths of the sea will be combed. With its string of nets under water, 
the Arcturus steams slowly along for awhile. 

“Will we have any luck?” wonder the scientists. The nets may come 
up empty, or full of weird forms. 

The nets are brought up. The director and his men are having a busy 
time of it; the nets have to be emptied, the wriggling and groping 
forms sorted into the familiar and the strange. 

“Take a look at this one!” 

“Who knows what that is?” 

“Look out!” Splash. 

“The haul was excellent and there were many new fish,” is the no- 
tation in the log. 

The rest of the day is spent in excited study of the catch, every scien- 
tist at his desk in the laboratory. 

One afternoon from the deck of the Arcturus, a flat-bottomed small 
boat is lowered and the director and two of his assistants row away. 
The Arcturus is lying off Tower Island, and there close to the cliffs 
of Darwin Bay, the small boat is moored. One of the party unrolls a long 
metal ladder which dangles in the water. ‘Then the director, clad in bath- 
ing suit and sneakers, climbs over the stern and down the ladder until, 
of his six feet of spare frame, only his head is visible. It is a fine head, 
long and narrow, with deep, lively eyes and a smiling mouth. From 
the floor of the boat his assistant now heaves up a heavy copper helmet. 
A rubber hose, hanging from the side of the helmet, lies coiled on the 
floor. The other end of the hose is attached to an air pump. The assistant 
fits the helmet over the head of Director Beebe, transforming him into 
a creature from another world. Through the windows of the helmet, 
however, the eyes of the director smile reassuringly. Then, the pump 
begins to work; the helmeted head sinks. 

Director Beebe steps into another world. He swings off the last rung 
of the ladder. All his movements, he knows, will here be different from 
those in air. Here, in the buoyant space, he can waft himself at will over 
cliffs. Even the sixty pounds of helmet feels light. 

He sits down on a rock. He feels like a ghost in a ghost world. “What 
will the regular inhabitants of these haunts think of me?” he wonders. 

On another rock, a few inches away, is resting one of these in- 
habitants. The director sees him as through a curtain. He is almost all 
head. He looks like a miniature bull, with two horns curving off his 
crown. His stubby body is splashed with red and gold and blue. His 
eyes are silver and purple. 
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“A blenny!” The human being knows the fish. He has one like him 
in his aquarium at the New York Zodlogical Park. 

But the blenny sniffs at the human and swishes away. 

Now the human fish is greeted by another aquarium acquaintance of 
his, a starfish, who is crawling over his hand as though it were part of 
the rock. To the fish, the stranger is merely another object brought in 
by the tide. 

Most of the fish pay no attention to the human. “I have come to meet 
all the fish,” thinks the air-breather, “and I shall.” 

He has brought bait with him, a dead crab, and he waves it about 
slowly. As the fragrance of food seeps through the watery atmosphere, 
the human finds himself overwhelmed with attention. From beneath 
rocks, from behind cliffs, from far and wide, dart the finny folk. The 
water is thick with them. They bump against the windows of his hel- 
met, they glide in and out of his fingers, all out for a nibble. 

“Ah!” he exclaims. A new fish has swum up; a high-backed fellow 
with orange-tipped fins and a white base to his tail. The helmeted 
stranger picks up his spear, thrusts out, and the New York aquarium 
has taken a new boarder. From time to time the man-fish thrusts out 
his spear in the same way. His aquarium acquires many new boarders. 

He bends down with difficulty and upturns a rock. The mass of life 
clinging to it delights him—beautiful seaworms, hermit crabs, strange 
shrimps. “I must have some pails lowered,” he thinks. “I can then collect 
specimens merely by drawing up rocks.” 

He turns and confronts a boulder the size of a cottage. Behind the 
boulder stretches a blind, blue space. Suddenly, as he watches, part of 
the boulder begins to move. What he has thought to be a layer of 
greenish coral begins to sway. Long strands that he has taken for sea- 
weed writhe and poke about. His heart leaps; an octopus is flowing past 
him. 

The blue space shimmers, darkens, takes shape, and a nine-foot shark 
looms up. The gray hulk does not swerve from its path, but drifts along 
until it is lost in the blue shadow. 

The helmet, too, rises through the bluish space. Slowly the human 
form wafts itself up the ladder. A moment more, and the head of 
Director Beebe breaks above the waves. 


“Tell us about it! How did you feel down there?” everyone asked 
him when he had lifted off his helmet. 

“Tt’s marvelous, it’s great!” replied Beebe. “It’s like a visit to Mars. 
Everybody—man, woman, and child—ought to get or make a helmet 
and a rubber hose, and step under water. And everybody will when 
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people find out how simple it is. It’s less trouble than going up in an air- 
plane, and safer than walking across a busy street. And the thrill is like 
visiting a new world.” 

That was just like William Beebe, the director of scientific research 
of the New York “Zoo.” So enthusiastic was he about all nature’s 
works, that he couldn’t understand people who were not. Fascinated by 
a natural wonder, he must tell the humdrum world about it. Book after 
book he has written, as fascinating as volumes of nature herself. Indeed, 
to many people nature is only enticing when this poet-scientist displays 
her. 

As a boy in Brooklyn, where he was born, birds interested him most. 
He learned to distinguish the songsters from the dumb tree sparrows. 
When the first snowbird appeared with the white in his tail, the young 
bird lover used to scatter crumbs and nail suet to the trees. 

“Ice is the enemy of birds,” he said. “They starve in winter.” In the 
song and society of his winged comrades, he felt repaid for his fore- 
thought. 

His eyes glued to opera glasses, Will Beebe examined the tops of 
trees and houses. For that matter he examined everything else. He 
put his pocket lens over a fragile jewel of a snowflake on his coat sleeve. 
He poked a stick in the knotholes of trees, stirred the dead leaves, and 
then peered in. When two yellow eyes greeted him, he would reach 
in with a gloved hand and gently bring out the screech owl, examine him, 
and with a pat, free him. In deserted sheds he looked for bats, in gar- 
rets for spiders. At night he wrote about them all in his journal. 

“Why do moths and millers wrap themselves in cocoons, but butter- 
flies hang by one loop of silk, uncovered?” he wondered. “Why is the 
top of the weasel’s tail always black?” Questions like these he put down 
in his journal. 

Often he brought home a hankerchief full of frozen leaf mold of de- 
cayed wood. This he emptied in a dish and watched, as in the warmth 
of the house a world was born. Insects hatched, tiny plants sprouted. 

Will Beebe was bound to become a naturalist. Shortly after he grad- 
uated from Columbia University in 1898, he joined the staff of the 
New York Zodlogical Park. His position was that of Ornithologist. 
That meant that he was an expert in bird life. Later, he became the 
Director in Charge of Scientific Research. 

Once the director became interested in the rare pheasants that live 
in Asiatic jungles. In the Western world little was known about these 
brilliant birds. Beebe packed his instruments, his camera and gun, and 
was off for India. 

“Isn’t it dangerous?” asked his friends in New York, 
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Beebe laughed. He feared but one thing, failure to get what he went 
for. All the same, death missed him more than once. In Ceylon, his 
servant saved him from being struck by a poisonous viper. He was 
attacked by a herd of wild water buffaloes and retreated up a tree just 
in time. Among the hill folk of the Himalayas, a poisoned arrow was 
shot at him, but missed its mark. Once, on the trail of a covey of blood 
pheasants, he hurtled down an icy ridge toward a sheer precipice. Again 
death missed him, as it did in a Malay jungle when he was stricken 
with fever. 

But he got what he went for, and in 1918 for his discoveries in the 
lore of pheasants, the National Academy of Sciences awarded him a 
prize. A prize he valued more, however, was his experience with the 
jungle. It had gripped him. 

“The jungle,” he thought, “is the naturalist’s heaven, for it is one of 
the two places left on earth where he can study wild life. The other is 
at the bottom of the sea. And soon man will wipe out the last jungle.” 

He had better hurry to it, he thought. He took his staff and his labora- 
tory, and set up camp in the jungles of British Guiana. 

“But it isn’t safe,” people again said. 

Beebe was scornful. “Safer than Broadway. Certainly more peace- 
ful 

Now when he got what he wanted of the jungle, and had turned his 
discoveries over to the scholars, a boyhood curiosity again awoke in 
him. For even in those early days he had lain on a bank in the woods, 
his gaze fixed in the clear water of the brook, and wondered: 

“Can those fish see? Can they hear, or smell? What a delightful sen- 
sation it must be to rise and fall at will!” 

On a steamer bound for Florida, he had followed the flight of a loon 
as it plunged into the waves. “What a story he could tell of life among 
the jellyfish!” Beebe had exclaimed. 

“But, alas,” he thought, “that must forever remain a mystery to man. 
He may sail his ships above; he may peer down; even descend a few 
feet in a suit of rubber or a submarine boat; or send a dredge down; 
but that is all. Who shall sound the mysteries of the sea?” 

He welcomed every opportunity to explore life in the sea. “Every- 
body ought to have a helmet, and take a tour under water,” he ex- 
claimed. For years he dove, mostly on the coral reefs in West Indian 
waters. At the bottom of thirty feet of water, he felt quite at home. 
Helmet-hooded, he would sit down on a rock, lay aside his spear, draw 
forth a zinc pad and pencil, and calmly describe life around him. He 
even had a movie camera brought down and “shot” his fishy friends. 

But Will Beebe was never satisfied, never at rest. Now he was dis- 
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satisfied because, it seemed, he could not visit the sea below thirty feet. 
Human beings were built by nature to live at the bottom of an ocean 
of air. If they descended far into the sea, where the pressure of the 
water is too great for them, they were crushed. Will Beebe was dis- 
satisfied because he could not go down deep in the sea. Every time 
people congratulated him on his exploration as far down as one hun- 
dred fifty feet undersea, he thought of the realm a half mile down. 

“There must be some way of getting there and coming back,” he 
kept puzzling. “Some machine. . .” 


One morning in the summer of 1934, a barge bobbed quietly in the 
waters east of Bermuda. A crew of about twenty were on deck at posts 
of duty, and among them the commanding figure of Director Beebe. 
But the center of interest was a huge steel sphere at rest on the open 
deck. It looked like the helmet of some fabled giant diver. Were the 
sphere not resting on its wooden skids, it would hang suspended from 
a cable which stretched from its top to the overhead boom and ran 
back to a drum alongside the winch. Another cable, bearing electric 
and telephone wires, pierced the top. An open manhole showed the 
sphere to be hollow. Into it men were putting, among other things, 
two oxygen tanks. Outside, the sphere read: 


NEW YORK 
ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
BATHYSPHERE 


NATIONAL 
GEOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY 


Ten o’clock. Into the manhole of the “bathysphere” crawled William 
Beebe and Otis Barton. A woman, standing near the cabledrum, hooked 
on her head a telephone apparatus, and picked up a notebook and 
pencil. Beebe adjusted his earphones and mouthpiece, looked to his 
writing pad, his camera. The two men inside the bathysphere braced 
themselves against the curved sides, and the director, his head framed 
in the round porthole, nodded. 

The four hundred pound door clanged shut, and the men bolted and 
pounded it down. The winches began to grind. The sphere trembled 
and rose on the cable. Ten men heaved, and it swung out over the side 
of the barge where it hung a moment. The captain signaled. Slowly 
descended the sphere. Five thousand pounds splashed. The water 
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seethed and smoked, and the huge ball with Beebe and Barton locked in 
it sank into the sea. 

Inside the sphere, the two men leaned against the two windows and 
looked out into a blue-green haze. 

“Twenty feet,” said a voice in Beebe’s ear. 

“Rays of light like those coming through cathedral windows,” he 
murmured in response. 

The telephone was in order. His words were being recorded on 
deck. 

The twilight deepened and a dusky chill smote the windows. Then 
a cloud of brown thimble jellies drifted by. A fish, strange, yet fa- 
miliar. Beebe was puzzled. “A pilot fish, of course,” he exclaimed. He 
had not recognized it in this changed light. . . . Now a ghostly jelly 
... Here a shower of brown bubbles, a flying snail. 

“Two hundred and fifty feet,” said the voice in his ear. A sun jelly. 
“Aurelia,” he announced into the mouthpiece. “An uncommon depth 
for Aurelia,” he thought. 

Lantern fish . . . two bronze eels nosed at the window. He spied a 
gang of transparent shrimps. 

“Six hundred feet.” Men had sunk to this depth before, but they 
had been dead men. 

Out of the gloom tiny lights flashed. The steel monster had come 
to the deep home of creatures who carried their own torches, like a 
watch with a phosphorescent face. A jellyfish bumped against the 
glass, its transparent stomach filled with a pale mass of food. 

“Fight hundred feet.” 

“Look!” Beebe pulled Barton over to his window to see a beautiful 
silvery hatchet fish, its body aglow with lights. Beebe despaired of 
ever being able to describe the strange color of the space into which 
he looked out. Blue, he might call it, brilliant blue. But it was blue 
without light, though penetratingly clear. The blue of blind men, 
perhaps. 

“Nine hundred feet.” 

Barton twisted sideways and threw his flash light at the dials and 
tanks. 

“Oxygen nineteen hundred pounds,” said Beebe to the mouthpiece. 
“Humidity, fifty-five per cent. Temperature 85°. Hose all right, door 
all right. Barometer, seventy-six and a half. Walls getting very cold. 
No fish, only little lights now and then.” 

“One thousand feet.” 

Suddenly Beebe looked toward the walls of his submarine prison, and 
started. Drops of moisture were trickling down the sides. A moment and 
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he was again calm. There was nothing wrong; merely the sweating of 
the cold walls. But it had roused in his mind the perils of his situation. 
Twenty-three hundred tons were now pressing on the steel tank, or, 
as Beebe had named it, “bathysphere”—sphere of the deep. If the win- 
dow cracked, there’d be no use swimming out, because the pressure of 
the depths would crush them to shreds, food for the squid shooting 
across their path. If the cable broke, they would sink another mile, and 
spend the last breath of oxygen to make a note on the shells at the bot- 
tom. These were just two of the many chances they took. 

The dense gloom grew denser. Pale gray creatures—Oh yes, mouth 
fishes—floating. 

“Thirteen hundred feet.” 

“A fish swam right up to the window and moved about. It had de- 
cided lights coming out of its sides, and big nostril-like lights.” 

A lapse of eight minutes. 

“Sixteen hundred feet.” 

“Many worms, can see lights on window glass, as many as fifty... 
Big fish after two others . . . Saw shrimps sending out light. I saw them, 
in their own lights, send sparks out like skyrockets. This explains much 
that has puzzled me, and is the biggest discovery yet.” 

“Eighteen hundred feet.” 

“Here’s a fish with nothing but teeth illumined.” 

“Nineteen hundred feet.” 

“Sides of bathysphere very cold.” 

“Two thousand feet.” 

“Lights here are great . . . sixteen hundred and fifty pounds oxygen, 
humidity, sixty per cent, temperature 86°.” 

Into this black void, no light can penetrate from above. There is no 
day nor night, no summer nor winter. Only those dancing lights. 

A flash of fangs outside the window: six saber-toothed viperfish 
... Suddenly, into a sea of shrimps, two large fish with tail lights dashed. 
A sea tragedy. 

“Twenty-one hundred feet.” 

“Now there are ghostly things in every direction, like meteors . . . 
Have never seen such a dark place.” 

Sea dragons swarmed into view, with open jaws and a string of pale 
lights along their bodies and lighted fangs. This kind of sea dragon 
was unknown to man, and Beebe named it “Untouchable Bathysphere 
Fish.” 

Into his ear the voice said, “Twenty-four hundred and fifty feet.” 

“It is icy cold in here,” replied Beebe. And ten minutes later, at 
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twenty-seven hundred and seventy-five feet, he exclaimed, “So black 
outside, can’t look; and what lights!” 

“Twenty-eight hundred feet.” 

“Marvelous outside lights. Water filled with lights.” 

“Three thousand feet.” 

Sunk more than half a mile in the sea, Beebe felt like an atom hang- 
ing on a cobweb in the dark. Barton turned his flash light toward the 
dials. Everything was shipshape. But at three thousand and twenty-eight 
feet, the voice in Beebe’s ear told him that on the deck of the barge away 
above them, there remained only a few more turns of the cable left on 
the reel. The steel ball was withstanding seven thousand tons of water. 
His fingers were numb from the frozen window sill. His eyeballs hurt 
from straining into the brilliant mystery. The points of light went on 
winking as they and the stars had winked for aeons past. The steel 
sphere began to rise. Director Beebe kept murmuring into the telephone, 
his companion kept taking photographs. 

One hour later, the sun-drenched people on the deck of the barge 
saw the bathysphere break the surface of the sea. Ten minutes more, 
and out of the steel ball crawled the cramped forms of the two men 
who had been the first to come back from another world. 

Beebe was thoughtful. He realized that no one had ever known the 
abundance and the strange forms of life in the lower regions of the sea. 

“Soon the bottom of the sea will be the only place left to nature’s 
creatures,” he had once exclaimed. “Who shall sound the mysteries of 
the sea?” 

Now he had given himself the answer. From daring scientists like 
Beebe, not even the sea can keep its secrets. With poets like William 
Beebe to teach them, men may yet know the truth of all mysteries. 


Beginning with the famous traveler Herodotus and coming on down to this 


century, the authors of Map Makers, the book from which this account is taken, 
tell of some of the most exciting events in the history of exploration. 
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Men in Bronze 


ALICE CECELIA COOPER AND CHARLES A. PALMER 


THE FIERCE SAMOAN WARRIOR’S HEAD-KNIFE IS POISED FOR A DEADLY 
stroke. Behind him crouches an Andaman pygmy, stealthily lifting 
his blowpipe and its poisoned dart to his thick lips. You hold your 
breath. But the frail little Balinese dancer at your left doesn’t seem at all 
disturbed. Beyond her the Chinese coolie keeps loping calmly along be- 
tween the shafts of his rickshaw; and the coolness of the Shilluk war- 
rior, as he stands stork-like on one spread-toed foot, assures you that 
there is nothing to fear. 

There is, however, a great deal to wonder at. For you are standing in 
the famous Hall of Man, in the Field Museum of Natural History at 
Chicago. All the races of the world are gathered in these quiet galleries. 
You can stare at them as brazenly as you like and they won’t resent it at 
all, for they’re brazen, too. In fact, they’re bronze—people in bronze. 

Pleasant, slender, gray-haired Malvina Hoffman created all these 
figures. There is a look of ardent idealism and an intense interest in hu- 
manity in her quiet gray eyes. Slight of figure, at first glance she seems 
almost frail, but no one without enormous physical courage and vitality 
could have ranged through Asia, Europe, America, and Africa as she 
did to bring back these replicas of all racial groups to the Hall of Man. 

It was a February morning in 1930 when Miss Hoffman, at work in 
her New York studio, opened the telegram from the Field Museum 
which started the whole adventure. She slit the envelope rather casually, 
thinking it an invitation or something of minor importance, and had to 
read it twice to believe her eyes. It read the same the second time. 

“Have proposition to make, do you care to consider it? Racial types to 
be modeled while traveling around the world.” 

Even as she read, she made up her mind. “Sudden vistas of remote 
islands and mysterious horizons flooded over my imagination,” she tells 
us—‘“escape from city life, discovery of new worlds, conflict with the 
elements. Infinite new windows of life seemed to open before me.”” What 


From Twenty Modern Americans by Alice Cecelia Cooper and Charles A. Palmer. 
Copyright 1942 by Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc., and used by their permission. 
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she saw through those windows is told in her fascinating book, as amus- 
ing as its title, Heads and Tales. 


Malvina’s father, Richard Hoffman, was a gifted and famous pianist. 
An infant prodigy, he had come from England for a concert tour of the 
United States and stayed here. Later he played for Jenny Lind, the 
“Swedish Nightingale,” when she swept the country in her first concert 
tour. When he began teaching, Fidelia Lamson, of an old New York fam- 
ily, was one of his most promising pupils. They married. With such a 
heritage, Malvina was certain to be an artist of some sort. 

For a time, however, her family must have been not too hopeful about 
her artistic bent. Instead of playing with the toys usually supposed to ap- 
peal to small girls, she was forever experimenting with batteries, tools, 
and whatever mechanical gadgets she could lay her hands on. Her great- 
est thrill was an occasional trip with her father to the powerhouse of 
the subway system, where she would stand enthralled for hours watch- 
ing the great humming dynamos and the dials whose slender needles 
swung back and forth in response to changes in the unseen power. 
As it turned out, this mechanical bent was to have a great bearing on 
her career, for a sculptor must be not only an artist, but a good deal of 
a mechanic as well. 

The Hoffman home was a high-stooped, brownstone house on West 
Forty-Third Street, near Broadway. The tide of the city was just be- 
ginning to sweep over it, and the neighborhood was a strange combina- 
tion of Bohemian artistry and solid home life. Lillian Russell, perhaps the 
most glamorous singer of all time, lived a few doors away; fur-collared 
actors and troupes of midgets on their way to the neighboring theaters 
paraded by the wide-eyed little Malvina. But in the back yard of the 
Hoffman house was a catalpa tree, a swing, and a collection of dog- 
kennels and rabbit hutches. 

Intensely interested in everything his five children did, their father 
used to ask them questions daily about all they saw or heard. Malvina and 
her father were very close, and through these talks she learned to observe 
accurately and remember exactly—a most valuable habit later on. 

Naturally, in the Hoffman household music was as much a part of life 
as meals. Every Sunday evening for over thirty years friends from 
everywhere gathered for informal recitals. Richard Hoffman would en- 
tertain them all for an hour at the piano, then the others played and 
sang. Malvina loved it, and more than once she was found hiding under 
the piano to get more of the music than she could hear upstairs in the 
nursery. 

All art, whether it be music or painting or writing or sculpture, is 
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closely related. In Malvina, the artist’s urge to translate her surging emo- 
tions and impressions into some tangible form showed itself first in 
sketching, then in painting. Most sculptors were painters first. 

It was her love for her father, and her desire to make some adequate 
portrait of him, which turned Malvina Hoffman to what became her 
life work. “I had made two portraits of father,” she says, “one in pastel 
and one in oils, but I was dissatisfied. I felt the need of three-dimensional 
form. I begged him to let me try to do his portrait once more in sculpture. 
He posed for me most of the time while playing the piano, and I could 
sense the strength of his will that I should do a good piece of work. I 
felt a strong collaboration of the spirit, and at the end he was convinced, 
as I was, that sculpture would be the medium I must choose for my art 
expression.” 

Not knowing how to build an armature (the “skeleton” about which 
the sculptor’s clay is molded), she put an empty tomato can on top of a 
stick of kindling wood, and to hold the clay she wired bits of wood 
around the can. Suddenly one night this makeshift collapsed, and half 
the clay fell to the floor, carrying with it all the careful work she had 
done. Unhappy and discouraged, she was sadly examining the distorted 
mass when a friend came in, happening to bring with him the noted 
sculptor, Gutzon Borglum. When Borglum saw the situation, he took 
her to his well-equipped studio and taught her the rudiments of her 
craft, how to build a real armature with iron and lead pipes and the 
proper tools, and how to mold the clay properly to it. Grateful and 
exhilarated, she pushed on with her work. 

When the head was finished, her father examined it. He found it good. 
Laying his hand on her shoulder, he said very solemnly: 

“My child, I’m afraid you’re going to be an artist. It’s a long, hard 
road and you have to travel most of the time entirely alone. I am seventy- 
eight years old and can leave you very little of this world’s earthly goods, 
but if I can leave you my ideals, perhaps they will be worth more to you 
than anything else. Above all, you must Ze an artist; after that you 
may create art.” 

The versifier is not a poet. The draftsman is not an artist. The note- 
reader is not a true musician. Mere mechanical facility at one’s art, though 
necessary, is only a beginning. “Above all, one must de an artist.” In 
mind, in outlook, in insight, in human understanding, in emotion, in 
character, and in soul. “Only then may one create art.” These words of 
Richard Hoffman’s should be engraved on the heart of every aspiring 
artist. 

Two weeks later he died. 

The great grief and loneliness was dramatized by the sudden silence 
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of the house which had always before been filled with music from 
dawn till evening. True to his prediction, Richard Hoffman had left 
his ideals, but little money, and it was necessary for Malvina to con- 
tribute something to the family funds. The result was a eriod of con- 
fusion. But suddenly her ideas crystallized. She bought a b ock of marble, 
and began at white heat to carve her father’s portrait. It was accepted 
by the National Academy, and Malvina decided to take up the study of 
sculpture as her life work. . 

She knew that her study must begin in Europe. Auguste Rodin, the 
renowned French sculptor whom we remember for his statue, “The 
Thinker,” was her idol, and she wanted desperately to study with him. 
While she knew that the chance of interesting him was remote, she was 
resolved to try. Her mother, always as understanding and helpful a per- 
son as her father had been, agreed wholeheartedly with these ambitious 
plans and arranged to go abroad with her. 

To gather the money for their trip Malvina worked day and night. 
She painted covers for sheet music, designed patterns for oilcloth and 
wallpaper, and made portraits in pastels of babies and children. Fortune 
smiled, and the trip was speeded by a legacy of a thousand dollars which 
came unexpectedly to her mother. In 1910 a thousand dollars was a 
great deal of money, enough with what they had already accumulated 
to pay for their fifteen months’ travel, and for Malvina’s training in 
Italy and Switzerland, France and England. 

The young artist carried hopefully a letter of introduction to the great 
French master. Sensibly, to show him what she already achieved, she took 
with her photographs of two busts, the marble one of her father, and 
one in bronze of the young violinist Samuel Grimson, a friend of the 
family. 

But the great Rodin was hard to see. Five times she went to his studio, 
and five times she was turned away. Finally, desperate, she sent this 
message by his doorkeeper. 

“Tell Monsieur Rodin that if he does not see me today I must return 
to America, but that I came to Paris to study with him. . . . I shall not 
leave; he must admit me today.” 

And so she found herself in a lofty room crowded with marbles and 
cloth-draped clay models. Several black-coated Frenchmen with red 
rosettes in their lapels were talking with the short, stocky, intense little 
man whom she had come so far to see. Rodin turned his hooded, search- 
ing gaze on Malvina. She introduced herself in her halting French, and 
fearfully handed him the photographs of her two pieces of sculpture 
Rodin studied them intently for several minutes. At length he said: 

“Character seems to interest you, my child. You have studied these 
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men well. One is the mature artist with his life battles behind him, the 
other is the young dreamer with his battles ahead.” 

He showed his friends out of the door, and said to Malvina, “Here is 
where my keys hang. You may use them to open the other studios. Un- 
cover all the work and examine the trays of plaster studies, and I will see 
you when I return.” She had been accepted. 

For over a year she studied tirelessly with this world-famed sculptor, 
at first copying the techniques of the old masters, then gradually develop- 
ing one of her own. Her intense interest in everything about sculpture, 
her thoroughness, and the happiness she found in hard work made her 
Rodin’s favorite pupil. 

From Rodin she learned technique, and from Paris itself she began to 
learn the broad understanding of humanity which, added to craftsman- 
ship, makes the true artist. Paris was a world of beauty and teeming life, 
and she roamed its streets to study and sketch the faces of artists and 
workmen and millionaires and ragpickers, of happy children who sailed 
their boats in the Luxembourg ponds, of the concierges, the gendarmes, 
and the unforgettable pre-war cabdrivers. 

Now came a year back in America, at the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons in New York. A sculptor must know what goes on under the 
skin, how the muscles of the body are placed and how they work with 
each other, how the joints permit the limbs to bend, and how the muscles 
react to various emotions. And so Malvina Hoffman, with her careful, 
scientific thoroughness, studied anatomy and dissection exactly as though 
she were to become a surgeon. Then she returned to Paris and con- 
tinued her art studies; spending the mornings as an apprentice to a sculp- 
tor, the afternoons working in her own studio, and the nights in classes 
at the Academy. Each week Rodin would go over her work with her, 
criticizing, instructing, occasionally praising. 

These student years in Paris brought Malvina into contact with a great 
many notable people—writers, painters, doctors, dancers, and musicians, 
as well as sculptors. Some of these meetings ripened into close friend- 
ships which still endure. Paderewski, the Polish pianist who was then at 
the peak of his fame, encouraged her greatly. Anna Pavlova, probably 
the greatest dancer the world has ever known, posed for her for hours on 
end, and even taught her steps of the ballet so that she could more perfect- 
ly interpret the grace of these incredibly graceful movements in her 
modeling. 

A finished statue is the result of a long and complicated process. The 
sculptor begins by building a skeleton-like armature around which the 
plastic clay is built up. Then the actual modeling is done (the only step 
of the long process which is actually “art”). The clay model is cast in 
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plaster; with infinite care, for a misstep here would spoil the clay model. 
From this the marble is “roughed out” for the sculptor to finish, or the 
bronze is cast. But the bronze doesn’t come from the mold in the finished 
beauty you see in the museum or the park. It is laced with a network of 
“pipes” through which the molten metal flowed; perhaps it was cast in 
sections which have been welded together. These must all be “chased” 
down into smooth accuracy by skilled hands, and the bronze brought to 
the desired color by tedious application of heat and acids. 

Most students of sculpture will visit the caster and the stonecutter and 
the foundry only casually. But Miss Hoffman was determined to learn 
the craft as well as the art of her work. In Paris she spent days with the 
bronze workers, watching how they cast the models, and the tools they 
used. She had already learned how to bend iron and to join wood for 
making armatures, and how to calculate the strain on the supports used 
for clay figures. For a woman of her slight build it was hard labor to 
stand all day long, bending metals and lifting heavy weights, yet she 
learned the several crafts so well that when the need arose, she could do 
these things for herself. The need did arise, years later. In modeling her 
types for the Field Museum, in jungles and deserts thousands of miles 
from skilled artisans, she cast into plaster her clay models, which never 
would have stood the long travel back to professional help. 

Student days in Paris drew to a close, and Malvina Hoffman returned 
to New York. She found a little studio four flights up over a florist’s shop, 
and was ready for her first professional adventures. Now, exactly like a 
fledgling dentist or lawyer or architect, she had to get clients and “start in 
business.” 

She was fortunate. A bronze founder took a sporting chance on her, 
and cast six copies of a plaster original which she had brought back from 
Paris. She took the first copy to an art dealer and asked if he would be 
willing to display it in his window. “I was so frightened waiting for his 
answer,” she remembers, “that I fainted and had to be revived.” But he 
agreed. Within three months all six bronzes had sold. Their beauty and 
sensitiveness had attracted favorable attention, and Malvina Hoffman 
was launched on her career. 

But the thunderheads of Mars were gathering over Europe, and in 
1914 the first World War broke out. Sculpture was pushed far into 
the background while she served as the director of information and re- 
search for the Red Cross. Then the war ended. That is to say, the com- 
bat ended. The war of relief was only beginning, and she was sent by 
Herbert Hoover into the stricken interior of the Balkan countries to 
help in the relief and rehabilitation of their suffering populations. 

Hoover’s instructions held a foreboding note. “Above all, don’t get 
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sick,” they ended. “And don’t get shot.” In all the Balkans there were 
no anesthetics, no medicines, no bandages, no soap; only heat, disease, 
starvation and a few relief workers struggling against unbelievable handi- 
caps to bring order and comfort out of chaos and suffering. Sculpture? 
She had no time or inclination to think of that. And yet, without her 
consciously realizing it, events were definitely shaping toward the high 
point of her career. 

“It was during my initial journey in the Balkans,” she says, “that I 
first became deeply interested in the study of faces as represented by the 
types of each locality. It dawned upon me that though some were mere- 
ly individuals, certain people represented race, and it was a source of 
constant adventure to discover just what did constitute their racial or 
tribal characteristics.” 

The seven years which followed the Balkan adventure were the busy, 
interesting years of an increasingly successful artist. There were clients 
and more clients, honors and awards, more study, and trips abroad. In 
1924 she married Samuel Grimson, the same Samuel Grimson whose head 
she had modeled sixteen years before. An idealist with the saving grace 
of realistic humor, he has been her pleasant and practical companion ever 
since, and an invaluable partner in all her work. 

Now the course of her life and her career seemed set. In fact, as she 
herself admits, “from a practical standpoint, everything should have 
tempted me to stay at home and capitalize my good start.” But the call of 
strange places and strange peoples came to her again, and in 1926, with 
her sister and husband, she set out for Africa. They landed at Tunis, 
planning to follow the usual tourist lanes. Always over the horizon, how- 
ever, was a new racial type to be captured. The vacation trip turned into 
absorbing, intense work. Like the big-game hunters whose trails she fol- 
lowed through Africa, she brought back a collection of “heads,” but hers 
were of clay and plaster casts. Dark-skinned Moors and hawk-nosed 
Arabs were in her “bag.” Sengalese soldiers whose high cheekbones and 
strong jaws shone like burnished metal, woolly-headed little pygmies, 
cone-skulled Mangbetus, and Ubangi women with broad wooden discs 
in their slit lips. 

When, in 1930, the call came from the Field Museum, Malvina Hoff- 
man was ready. Probably no other sculptor in the world was so well 
qualified by temperament, experience, and study for the dramatically un- 
usual project of capturing the races of the world in imperishable bronze. 
To her the opportunity was the fulfillment of a dream. 

The equipment was sent on ahead. Heavy gasoline cans, discarded in 
France during the World War, were filled with plaster of Paris. To 
keep the contents of the whole can from drying up after it was opened, 
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sheets of tin were slipped in to divide the contents into just enough clay 
for one head or a third of a life-size figure. Lead pipe, wire, and rope for 
the armatures, as well as brushes, oil, soap, and disinfectants were 
shipped in iron trunks, while the drawing materials and cameras were 
sealed in metal cases to prevent mildew. | 

In the next five years, with her husband and one or two assistants, she 
touched every corner of the world. She traveled in more than forty dif- 
ferent kinds of ships; from luxury liners and coastal schooners to pearling 
luggers and outriggers and Chinese junks. She slept in every imaginable 
variety of hotel, castle, palace, inn, and thatched hut, on carpets of palm 
leaves, on sea-weed mattresses, and on the cushions of stalled Model-T 
Fords. She shared the strange foods of her native hosts. Some foods, like 
the Syrian mutton and rice wrapped in grape leaves, she ate for pleasure, 
others, like the sharks’ fins, birds’ nests, and snake soup served at the 
Chinese ceremonial banquets, she ate with misgivings and closed eyes in 
the line of duty. 

In Japan she set up shop in the operating room of an unfinished hos- 
pital building. The doctors rounded up a selection of models; Mr. Grim- 
son took and recorded their measurements and photographed them, and 
the icy winds whistled about the improvised partitions as Miss Hoffman 
scraped and smoothed her clay with stiff, cramped fingers. In China, one 
modeling stand was a pile of bureau drawers which shook under the 
explosions of Japanese shells. The wild jungle tribes of the Malay Penin- 
sula she had to model “on the hoof,” her stand a packing case strapped 
to the luggage rack of her car. 

Once a savage model suddenly jerked from his pose and hurled his 
razor-sharp knife at her feet. Startled, she thought that he was angered or 
crazed until she looked down and saw at her feet, slowly uncoiling, a 
deadly snake which had been about to strike when the knife had 
severed its head. She already knew that a sculptor must be an artist, a 
psychologist, an anatomist, a bronze founder, and a great many other 
things. Now she found that her particular kind of sculptor must be an 
explorer as well. 

She encountered in some of her primitive models a strange reluctance 
to pose. An ancient superstition, rooted far back in the beginnings of 
man, holds that an image of a man is supposed to steal away his spirit, 
and that if such an image is made, the man will surely die. Later, she 
found this taboo just as strong in America as in Africa. A fine type of 
Indian had agreed to pose for her. On the first day, work went well. 
On the second, he refused to go on. 

“Last night two men come my hogan; tell me I surely die soon,” he 
said. “All night they tell me if I come again to give my head to your 
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hands, my heart dry up, fall out. No, Ino come... want more to live... 
sorry, but I go now.” And nothing would lure him back. 

A Shilluk warrior of Africa, a virile, graceful giant who towered six 
feet nine inches, was more cheerful. Miss Hoffman explained as well as she 
could what she wanted to do. When he understood, he summed it all up 
in one grinning phrase: “I catch. You make another myself!” 

The plaster casts had been sent back to Paris as the trip proceeded, and 
in 1932 she went there to supervise their casting into bronze. In June of 
the following year, the Hall of Man was opened in Chicago. During its 
first year of existence more than two million people visited it to see 
their ‘“‘brothers in bronze.” 

You may wonder why she went to all the bother. Why not simply 
make casts from living models, or life masks, in the fashion which the 
waxen ladies we see in department-store windows are made? The answer 
goes to the heart of the artist’s goal. A photograph or life mask shows 
how the subject looks. The good portrait or statue shows what he is, 
bringing to the surface his inner character and soul. Miss Hoffman went 
even further, in that each of her subjects is truly representative of his 
entire race. In her one Balinese, for example, you see al] Balinese. 

She says, “Each race left its vivid mark upon my consciousness. I 
have tried both by the gestures and the poise of the various statues, as well 
as by the characterization in the facial modeling, to give a convincing 
and life-like impression. I watched the natives in their daily life: fishing, 
hunting, praying, and preparing their food, or resting after a day’s work. 
Then I chose the moment at which I felt each one represented something 
characteristic of his race, and of no other.” That is why when you come 
to the end of an afternoon in the Hall of Man and leave the Afghan 
money lender, the Martinique dancing girl, the Cheyenne warrior, the 
Burmese beauty, and the little family of African pygmies, you will find 
it hard to realize that you merely looked at them. You will feel that you 
have visited them. 

Miss Hoffman’s book Sculpture Inside and Out is required reading 
for any aspiring sculptor. She shares her own experience generously, 
and explains all the problems which a young sculptor will meet, from 
the making of his first armature to chasing his finished bronze. However, 
the book is more than a collection of rules of craftsmanship. It is an out- 
pouring of all the experience, faith, and enthusiasm of her sensitive, 
creative mind. “You may learn a craft,” she has said, “but art is some- 
thing one must grow out of one’s own soul.” . 

Malvina Hoffman’s work is now seen in museums and collections all 
over this country, and the world. But if one were to choose a single piece 
of her work as representative of the craftsmanship and idealism of this 
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creator of wedded beauty and truth, the selection would be her “Unity 
of Mankind.” 

In the center of the Hall of Man a great bronze group thrusts up from 
the floor like carved lava. Strong and erect against its center column 
stand three heroic figures: a white man, a yellow man, and a black man. 
Above them rests the eternal bronze globe of the world whose guardian- 
ship they share. 


In body the races of man are many. In heart they are but one. 


Readers of this sketch will like Malvina Hoffman’s account of her work in her 
book Heads and Tales. They will also enjoy the success stories of nineteen other 
persons, from Walt Disney to Chief Justice Holmes, in Twenty Modern Ameri- 
cans by Alice Cecelia Cooper and Charles A. Palmer, from which this sketch has 
been taken. 

Although Heads and Tales is not now in print, it may be possible to secure 
it from some library. 
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